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HIS volume of << Efements of Useful Knowledge/' i# 
tht: btgtiuriikgof a systenrwhich has been, ibr many yeaars, in 
4x>nteTuplation » butthe execution of which has been hereto- 
Ibre delayed by other necessary employments -»<*Notwith- 
standing the numerous improvements in the means of edoca- 
tioDf within the last twenty cm* thirty years^ much remains to 
bfe done, towards facilitating the acquisition of general knowU 
edge and useful science. The elementary works on geog<- 
Taphyt biography, natural history, and other subjects proper 
for the use of schoals, seem to be imperfect in the want of 
order and method in the distribution of the several parts, and 
destitute of the moi\i], philoaophkal andfiracticai remarks^ 
Which are necessary to enlin» a narrative of facts, and by 
uniting the attractions of deiight, with the labor of study, to 
sllure the minds of youth along the difficult road to knowl- 
edge. Nature, i n all her works, proceeds according* to estab- 
lished laws, and it is by Ibllbwing her order, distribution and 
arrangement, that the human mind is led to understand her 
laws, with their principles and connection. It is hIso by care- 
fully obssFving the uses of the productions of nature^ and the 
adaptioii of every thing in creation to its particular purpose, 
that the mind is led to just views of final causes, and to such 
coTfrceptions of the attributes of the divine author, as to coiw 
fimi a belief in his being and perfections. 

But if our elementary treutises, compiled for schools, are 
deficient in melliod, and in practical remarks, our whole sys- 
tem of instruction is still more defective in the number of 
sciences taught in ordinary schools and academies. Many of 
the most useful sciences and arts are not taught at all, or ve* 
ry imperfectly— nor have we books well calculated for the 
purpose. 

In the system here begun, some improvement on the plans 
of education hitherto pursued, is conteropkted-»and if public 
opinion shbuld justify the attempt, it will be continued Itv ^ 
series of volumes, under the same txxVei. \\\^^iwt\v^3^?^A^^i^^ 
the author to inelude in l\iea«,\)t«i tkmeiuoanj tvn.w\\vVt^<^ 




PREFACE. 

^l>ich are ilneant) iht known truths^ and ascfrttdnedfactsj H'hicli: 
belong to ail the most useful sciences> and all branches of 
}>raciical kno%vledge. In pursuance of this design, it is inten*' 
ded, as fdr as practicable, to separate the scietices, arts, and 
different branches of knowledge, arranging each, under a 
disiinct head, and fn treating each, to follow, as far as may 
be convenient, ihe order of time and of nature, 
■ The first volume begins with what is usual in geographical 
treatises, a general view of the solar systen^ of which this 
globe is a constituent part. It then explains the general struc* 
4ure of the globe, the materials which compose it, and the 
distribution of those materials upon the surface. Next follow 
the divisions of the surface, compi^hending a general view 
4>f the landy water, mountains, rivers and lakes. In the g^o« 
graphical descriptions, a view of the natural structure of ^ con- 
tinent precedes a consideration of its artificial statcj arising 
from its settlement and improvement by men. As a knowU 
edge of our own country is most interesting to our own citi- 
zens, a description of the American continent, and especial- 
ly of that part which is comprehended \uthin the limits of 
tiic United States, though not falling within the rule of chro- 
nological order, takes place of all other parts of this system, 
and forms the substance of the two first volumes. This des* 
cription comprehends a view of the position,and general slruc*- 
ture of the continent ; a summary history of its aboriginal in- 
habitants, their settlement, character and manners. To this 
.s>ucceeds a brief history of the discovery of America, and of 
the conquest and settlement of the several parts of it, by the 
Spaniards, French) English and Portuguese— a short account 
of the several grants, charters and settlement of the several 
English colordcs, and of the most material occurrences in 
their political, civil, ecclesiastical and military affairs, from 
their first settlement to the formation of the present federal 
constitution. The present volume brings down this histori- 
cal sketch, to the iniportant era of the revolution. 

With a view to the utmost practicable degree of correct- 
ness in regard to American affairs, the author has consulted 
the most authentic histories and documents, which have hi- 
therto been published ; relying upon his own information, 
only in cases falling under his own observation. It has been 
his aim to preclude every statement or relation of facts not 
well authenticated, and opinions formed on slight evidence* 
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When thinffi ave admitted as probable onlf, tbef are cai^fui^ 
If tMstiitgoished from those which are known or understood 
to be facts. 

In Vhe manner of execirting this work, it will be observed 
that great t*egard is had to the convenience of schools. It 
seems to be agreed thatthe tatecheticalia the form of writing 
best adapted to the understandings of children ; but this is 
liot essential, provided the passages which they are obRged 
to learn, are not too long and complex. The work here 
begun, is intended to be read by children in dasaes, or com-' 
mhted to memory. Those parts which are most proper to 
be learnt by heart, are thrown into short passages^-and the 
ivhole is so divided that each pupil in reading will have a dis- 
tinct portion. At the beginning of each passage is placed the. 
subfectof it, expressed in few words, like the title to a dis- 
course. The pupil will read this, as a title or text, to the 
passage ; that when he commits the passage to memory, the 
words in Italics will furnish the teacher with the question 
proper to be proposed. This method will probably answer 
all the purposes of question and answer ; at the same time, 
accommodate readers in classes, and save many pages in a 
volume, which would otherways be occupied with questions 
and the repetitions that result from them. 

In writing the names of Amtrican rivers, mountains, lake<i. 
and places, we are subject to some uncertainty and confusion. 
Some of these names have been always written according to 
the sounds which the English annex to the Rom^tn letters. In 
these words therefore, we find some degree of regularity. But 
many of the names have been borrowed from the French who 
discovered and settled particular parts of this continent ; and 
as the sounds which the French annex to ti\^ Romnn charac- 
ters, are not known to common English readers, such names 
arc liable to be mis-pronounced. The facility with which 
the English within the last century, have adopted French 
words, without accomfhodatrng them to the genius of their 
own language, is as disreputable to the taste of the nation^ as 
it has been injurious to the language. When the Romans bor- 
rowed and incorporated foreign words into their language, 
Ihey gave them a Roman orthography, and terminatioji ; as 
in Britannia, Gallli, Hisp^ia, Herthus. The Fr^w^^s^ 
Spaniards do the same ; as in MAT\\T\\c^^^'^;!i^xx\\xi\tj^^ K^xsxx- 
que— Martinico> Dominico , \Tn^tvco— ^^Nx \v^w. -^N^s^s^'sb 
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(.lie ortjiography to the genius of its own language. But tfie 
English, neglecting ihebeautf and regularicy of their own lan- 
guage, adopt foreign words in their forei^^n spelhng ; thus 
incommoding aU ordinary readers among their own cigzensy 
and multiplying anomaliesi till the orthography of their lan- 
guage falls little short of the confusbn of tongues at Bubel. 

As far as regards the names of places in the United States^ 
we.have a right to control the usage, and introduce a regular 
oi tliography. It is proper that the names of rivers, &c. used 
by tiie aboriginals of this country should be preserved, and as 
&r as possible, . restored, if lost ; as they are so many histor- 
ical monuments of the highest aytheniicity ; but it is proper 
that all those names should be written with letters adapted to 
exp;:ess their true sound in our own language. What the 
true pronunciation of Indian names is,- or ought to be, it may 
not be easy, in every case, to decide. There is scarcely one 
oftbem which has not been spelt in many different ways, and 
many &( them have been abridged and softened, from the 
iio^irse guttural sounds of the savages, to a pronuciation more 
congenial to our language. In general, it is to be observed^ 
that the popular pronunciation, which proceeds from a natur- 
al tendency in people to h\\ into an easy, analogous manner 
of speaking, furnishes the best rule to guide us to the true or- 
thography of these words. The affectation of preserving, in 
writing, syllables which have been dropped in speaking, or 
which are harsh or ungrateful to the ear, is not to be vindica- 
ted ; nor can any force of authority prevail against the naural 
tendency to ease and uniformity, which governs the mass of 
people in every nation, and ultimately decides almost every 
question in regard to language^ 

It i& not' a little to be regretted, that,. in many instances, the 
primitive names of rivers and places have been neglected f 
. and new names given to them* without the remotest affinity 
between the names and the things. What an auk ward figure 
is made by the rivers, lakes and mouBtains of America, mar- 
ked with the names of imaginary saints and apostles, the 
trumpery of monkish sut>erstitioi) I What a shameful proof 
of prejudice and absurdity, to lay aside the original names 
which were appropriate and descriptive, and substitute the 
tmrrteaning names of St. Lawrence, St. Pierre, and St. Croix ! 
It is high time to correct these absurdities) and it may not be 
too late. 
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It is not necessary) nor proper to swell the preface to thif 
work, by expatiating on its merits. It is sufficient to remarki 
that it is intended to carry, into schools and families, the prin- 
ciples and facts which compose the more interesting parts of 
human knowledge, and which are capable of enlarging the - 
minds of our citizensi and directing their hands to useful em- 
ployments. These principles are as necessary to the ingen- 
ious mechanic and husbandman, as they are useful and orna- 
mental to the professional man and the scholsr. Most of the 
books now used in schools for reading) are composed of solemn 
didactic discourses, general lessons of morality or detached 
passages of history. These are indeed useful ; but why may 
not children read for common lessons, the known and estab- 
lished principles in philosophy, natural history, botany, rhe- 
toric, mechanics, and other sciences ? Many of these princi- 
ples may be made intelligible to youth ; and where this can- 
not be done, the pupil will become accustomed to the pro- 
nunciation and use of many terms of art, which otherwise he 
would sot learn ; and the want of which is discoverable among 
many men even of liberal education. It is a great defect inour 
mode of education to limit the reading of youth to books on a 
few particular subjects ; ^ so that when young men are ushered 
^nto the world, many and even most of the mare unacquainted 
with tven the appropriate terms used in other sciences. 

But the advantages of a more diffusive system of instruction 
will not rest here— By reading frequently and repeatedlyi 
passages containing just rules and principles, even above the 
comprehension of young minds, the pupils will learn many 
of them by heart, and bear the impressiona into future life i 
by which means, when their understandings are more matu- 
red, they will be enabled to direct, to useful purposes, the 
principles with which they had stored their minds in scbooh 
In tKis manner, useful rules and facts, acquired in youth, like 
seed sown In a good sbil, will prodUce their fruit in riper 
years, and increase the harvest of knowledge and improve* 
ment, to enrich the comrnunity. 

In the language, the author has aimed to use a style^ which 
is plain without being vulgar ; and technical, without need- 
leis obscurity. 

' In every part of this work, occasions fi^quently occur of 
deducing moral and pbus reficclions from ll^ft ^n^cs^Oa voes^s^^tx 
Qn siKh occasions; SJHcia\cate\^^s^|ye.tkX^^sa.^>^^ -osssx^w 
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the Fearer, from a considfiration of the order, beauty and fit* 
Dess of all parts of nature) to contemplate the necedsity and 
certainty of the existence of a Creator, of infinite power, wis- 
iom and goodness. This mode of employing natural philo- 
sophy in the -service of religion and piety, has been practiced 
by the ablest authors and best men in all ages— it Ibmltshes 
powerful aids to that firm belief in the being and providence 
of God, and that pious veneration for his character and attri- 
butes, which are tfa« prime-ornaments of a wise man aod^ 
good citizen. 
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SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Sjsct". 1. — 0/ tie 2 rrr%jiE, fohr fyftcm confifts of, t^c 
So/ar Syfiem, y j_ fun, and the liars or globes 
which move round it, called Planets. 

2 Sun. The funis an immenfe body, placed near the 
centre of the fyftcm, diffufmg light and heat to all the 
planets. Its diameter is eight hundred and ninety thou- 
fi^nd miles. 

3 Planets. The primary planets, exclufure of thofr 
which have been lately difcovered, are feven ; Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Herfchel.* To 
thefe may be added, Ceres, Pallas and Hercules, which 
have been lately difcovered. AH the planets revolve about 
the fun, and receive their light and heat from that refplen- 
dent luminary. ' 

4 Seci?ncJary Piattets. — The fecondary planets are fmal- 
ler orbs which revolve round the primary planets, as the 
moon, which moves round the earth in about twenty-nine 
days. Jupiter has four inoons, or fatellttes, and Saturn, 
feven, which confiantly move round thofe planets. — The 
planet Herfchel has fix fatellites. 

5 Mercury. Mercury is three thoufand two hundred 
and twenty miles in diameter, and revolves round the fun 
in about eighty-eight days, at the diftancc oi nearly thir- 
f^-feven tnillions of miles. 

* ?ronoui\ct4 \l^vs\\^\^ 
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6 Vewts. Venus is about feven thoufand, feveh huH- 
dre4 miles in diameter, and revolves round the fun in a- 
bout feven months and and a half, at the diitanceot near- 
ly fixty-eight millions of miles. 

7 ihe Earth, This globe which wc inhabit, is a plan-' 
et of nearly eight thoufand miles in diameter and twenty- 
five thoufand miles in circumf^^re^Pce. Its diftanc^ from 
the fun is about ninbty-five AilliofliS of itiite^^ and its rev* 
olution round the fun makes our year, or three hundred 
and iixty-five days, and nearly fix hours. 

8 Mars. Mars is in diameter four thoufand two hun^^ 
dred miles. Its revolution abot^ the fun is performed in 
one year and three hundred and twenty-one days, at the 
diflailce of one hundred smd forty-four millions of 
aiiles. 

9 Jtipiter, Jupiter is one of the largcfl of the plan* 
ets> having a diameter of ninety-four thoufand miles. 
Its diitance from the fun is cakulated to be nearly four 
hundred and niniety-five millions of miles, and its revola« 
tion round the fan is performed in a little less thani twelve; 
years. 

10 Saturn. •. Saturn has a diameter of feventy nine 
thoufand miles. Its diftance from the fun is calculated 
to be nearly nine hundred millions of miles, and its rev- 
olution round the fun is performed in twenty-nine ycar« 
and a hundred and fixty-feven days. 'Saturn has two 
rings and a belt of fpots. 

11 HerffhcL This planet, which bears the name of 
its c!ifcoverer, who firft obfervcd it in 1781, is neatly thir* 
ty-fivc thoufand miles in diameter 5 its diftarice from the 
fun, oiie thoufand and eight huftdred millions of miles, and 
its revolution about the fun is performed in eighty-three 
years and a half. 

12 Ceres and Palias. Ceres was difcovercdby Mr. Pi- 
azzi, at Palermo in Sicily, in the year 1801. Its diam-* 
eter is one hundred and fixty two miles. Pallas was dif- 
covcred by Dr. Olbers of Bremen in 1802 ; its diameter 
is ninety- five milesj and in its revolution it is not <:o.nfined 
to the Zodiac. 



l| HefrfuffJ* b >8o4, Dr. CMb^sdifcoveted' another 

planet wfaidb is diree tunes as large as Jupiter»aiid vrbich 
far m^ magnitvde, be csi&s Htrtuies. lea <tiftance from die 
fim is three thoviirand and ibrty<^ftveii millions of iiiiles» and 
its revolution is calculated to be two hundred and eleven 
]rear& It has feven fatellites^ 

14 QHfits 9/ the Piofuts* The fiknets more round 
Aeir centers, not in. a true circle, b»t in a figure called att 
ellipfis, whidb fimieivliat re&mkleis die fbrni o£ an egg. 

15 Perihtiion and ApbUiofr. Aa the .planets do not re- 
volve round the fuit in a circle, they appn>ach nearer to the 
fiftu IB one part of their G^bitis, than in other pairts. ^Fhat 
pact of the orbit neareft the fun, is called the (perihelion>' 
and the part moft' dil!ant> the aphelion. 

16 Latvs of planetary motion. The nearet a planet is 
to.the fuH, or its center, the fefter it moves. Thus Mer- 
etiry shoves much f after than. Saturn. So a planet moves 
more rapidly -in its perihelion than in its aphelion. Ihe 
ibardtistnearer the ihia: aokd moves f after in winter, than in 
fummet; heiice the fummcr with us is eight days kmger 
than the winter. 

.17 Of Attraction and Ripuijion. That principle in 
bodies which difpoles. them to unite and cohere, is called 
attraBion, Th at principle which difpofes them to feparate 
cnr recede from eaeh other, is called repuijion. The ten- 
dency of a planet towards the center of the fyftem, is caiU- 
ed its rffT/lri^^r^/ force ; the power that impels it to recede 
from the center, its cstitrift/galiorc^ \ and thefe combin- 
(sd are fuppofedt to generate the circular motion, of the 
planets. 

18 Dtvifion of a Circle. Every circle is divided into 
tfiree hundred and fixry degrees, a qu-arter df which or 
a quadrant is ninety d grees. Every degree is divided 
intoifixty minutes, and each minute into:fjxty feconds. 

19 mhe Zodiac, The Zodiac is a broad circle or belt 
in ihe heavens, contaming the twelve (igns, or conftella- 
lions, niaft of which are reprefented by certain a^vvec^Xs.^ 
by whofe names thfsy arc calkA^ ^'la^'C^ \\^ ^:»tk^'v3c«s^^ 
thirt/ degrees* 
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20 Names of the Signs. The figns are called Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gitarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pifces, The fun enters 
Aries about the twenty-firft day of March, and pafl'es 
through one fign in each month. 

21 The Ecliptic, The ecliptic is a line paffing through 
the centre of the Zodiac, and marking the path of the 
fun. This line croifes the equator and extends twenty 
three degrees and a half from itj on the north and fouth. 

22 The Equator, The equator is a line which cncora- 
paffes the globe, at an equal diftance from each pole. It 
is called alfo the equino^ial line, becaufe when the fun is 
on this line, which happens about the 2ifl of March and 
23d of September, the days and nights are of jequal length 
in all parts of the earth. 

23 The Poles and the' Earths Axis. The line ott 
which the earth turns, in its daily revolution, is called its 
axis — and the points dire£lly over the ends of that line, 
are called the poles — one is nofth and the other fouth of 
the equator. The ftars over the ends of the earth's axis 
are called polar ftars. . . ■' 

24 The Horizon. The horizon is the Jinc that bounds 
the fight. This is reprefented hy a wooden circle which 
furrounds an artificial globe. 

25 The Hemifpheres. A hemifphere is one half . the 
globe or the heavens. That pan which is north of tiie 
equator, is called the northern hemifphere— that which is 
fouth, \h& fouthern. So alfo the horizon divides the heav- 
ens and earth into the upper and lower hemifpheres, and 
any meridian divides them into the eaftern and weftern 
hemifpheres. , . 

26 A Meridian. Any line which is vertical, that is, 
directly over one's head, and which is fuppofed to pafs 
through the equator and poles, is the meridian of' the 
place. The fun is on this line at twelve o'clock or noon, 
and this is a north znd fouth line. On an artificid globe, 
this^ is reprefepted by a brafs ring. Circles which run 
parallel with this, that is, in every part at an equal dif- 
i^nccy are called meridional lines. : ; 
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27 Latitude, Latitude is the diftance of a place from 
the equittdr, either north or fouth. The diftance from the 
equator to fach pole, is ninety degrees or one quarter of a 
circle. When a place is in the fortieth degreci north or 
fouth of the equator we fay it is in tiie fortieth degree of 
north or fouth latitude. 

2^ Longitude. The diftance of places from each oth- 
^, eaft and vreft, is called longitude. This n^ay be 
reckoned from any given meridian, as from London, 
Ferro or Philadelphia. Thus a place 70 dcfgrees weft of 
London, is faid to have 70 degrees of weft longitude from 
London; 

29 ^he Tropics » Hie tropics are the lines which 
mark the utmoft limits of the fun's courfe, north in 
our fummer, and fouth in winter. The fun is at the 
northern tropic about the 21ft of June, the longeft day, 
and at the foutbern tHopic about the 21ft of December, 
the fiiorttft day. The firft is called the fummer fol- 
sticei thelaft the winter folftice. These two lines are 
twenty three degrees and a half, one north and the other 
fouth of the equator. , 

30 The Zones. The Zones Of belts that furround the 
earth arc five^ — the torrid, two texnpefate, and two frigid. 
The torrid zone is comprehended between the tropics, 
in' CTcry part of which the sun is vertical otice a 

year,' and of courfe the weather is always warm. 

The temperate {or rather variable) zones lie between 
the tropics and the polar circles ; that is from the twenty 
third to the fixty feventh degree of latitude. The frigid 
zones extend from the polar circles to the pole, and arecold. 

3 1 C/imatei. In pafling from the equator to the polar 
circles, that fpace or diftance which increafes the length of 
the longeft day half an hour, is called a ciimate. But this 
word, in common language, (ignifies any region on the 
globe, in refped to its temperature. 

32 Day and Night The caufe of day and night, is, 
the revolving of the eairth on its axis. One ctvtvt^ xe^-^^ 
ointioA ta^k^ place in tweaty-fo\xx Yxs^un^ Vcihy^QiS^ vscwt, 

B 
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the earth turns every part of its furface to the fun.-— The 
li^ht of the fun makes the day, and the fhade of the earth 
liiakes^ the darknefs of the night. 

33 Length of the Day. "Within, the tropics, whei^e the 
fun is vertical or nearly fo, the days are of nearly the fame 
length at all times of *the year \ the variation not being 
more than one hour and a half. At greater diftances 
from the equator, the difference between the longelt and 
ilicrteft day is increafcd, until we arrive at the polar re- 
gions, where it is day for ftveral months, and night the relt 
of the year. 

34 The Moon. The moon is a fmall planet revolving 
round ,thc earth.- Its diameter is two thousand one hun- 
dred and eiglity mile^, and its mean distance from the earth 
about two hundred and forty four thoufand miles. It paf- 
fes round the earth once in twenty nine days nearly, 
making what is called a hmar month. 

3 5 Ufes and effeBs of the Moon^s influence. It is obvi- 
ous that the moon has no fmall effect oh the ;(^eather, as 
well as on the waters of the ocean. .Changes of weather 
aremoft fre-quent and violent, within twodays of the full 
or change. Earthquakes ufually happen about the fame 
periods, or when the moon is in hex perigee or apogee, 
that is, nearcft or fartheft from the eartj^i. . The moon al- 
fo is believed to affect animals and vegetables. Its light 
affords no perceptible heat j but fiih andflefh when expof- 
ed to it, foon fpoil. 

36 Tidts, The tide is a riiing or fwell of the water 
in the ocean, which is caufcd by the moon. There are 
two tides in twenty-four hours, one on the fid? of the 
earth next to the moon ; and ihe other on the fide op- 
poiitc. 

37 Eclipfes, When the moon comes dire£lly be- 
tween the fun and earth, and hides the body^ot the 
fun or any part of it from us, we fay the fun is eclipfed.--^ 
When the earth paffes directly between the sun and moon, 
and cafts her fhad«w on the moon, we fay the moon is 
eciipfed. h n eclipfe of the fun muft happen al the change 
of the moon^ and an eclipfe of the moon mull be at the fuU. 
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38 Summer and Winter. Heat iscaufed or excited by 
the rays of the fun, and when thefe are greatly accumu- 
lated or condenfed, the heat muft be great. Thus when . 
ihe fun is nearly vertical, the rays fall dircdly on ths 
earth, and being greatly accumulated, caufe violent heat. 
This is the caufe of the heat of fummsr. In winter, the 
rays of the fun (trike the earth obliquely, and fo fcatter- 
cd as to ritake little heat. 

39 Fixed Stars, Mod of the Stars which befpanglc 
the heavens, are fixed, and never alter their places or rela- 
tive pofitions. Of thefe about two thoafand have been 
difcovered and numbered ; and as men increafe the mag- 
nifying powers of their glafles, they difcover new (tars. 
The fixed ftars nppear to fhine by their own light, aad arc 
fuppofed to hs/urjs or centers of other fyftems of worlds. 
Their diftance from u& exceeds the utmofl llreteh of the 
imagination. 

40 Comets^ Comets, vulgarly called blazing ftars, are 
bodies that move in very eccentric orbits. They revolve 
about the fun, and when they come within the folar fyf- 
tem, become vifible. They then fly off into remote 
regions of fpace, and &re invifible for years. The pe- 
riods of forae of them are calculated to exceed three or 
four hundred years. How' many belong to the fyllem ivS 
not known. They have a coma or tuil, which fometimes 
appears like a bufliy light about the body ; at other times, 
like diverging flreams of pale lightj extending millions of 
miles into fpace. 

41 The milky nvay. In one part of the heavens appears 
a broad path more luminous than the reft. The caufe of 
this is unknown j but aflronomers fuppofe this to be occa- 
fioned by cluflers of ftars fo remote, as to be confounded 
in a mafs, and not capable of being didinguiOied. 

42 Harmony of the Sy/iem. All parts of the folar fys- 
tem are framed and adjufted to anfwer exadtly the 
purpofes intended by the Creator. The planets revolve 
in perfect order about their rcf)jtQ.\^^ t^\\\s^^^ '\:V^ 
pofition and various motions oi t\\& c«x^cv •^'^^ ^^'^'^'^'^ 
to give to. its inhabitants, aW l\v^ N-ax\^v\R.^ ^"^ ^'^^ 
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and winter, heat and cold, light and darknefsj with the 
intcrclianges of rain and fair weather. So exact are the 
notions of the planets, the earth and the moon, that their 
pofitions andeclipfes may be calculatted to a pomt of fpace 
und a moment of time, for tKoufands of years pad or to 
eome. All is order, harmony, beauty and grandeur % 
m'anifefting the infinite wifdom, power and goodnefs, jJE 
ih? glorious Creator. 
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GEOGBAPHT. 

43 \ np^HE word geography is ufcJ to (ignify 
Definition, 3 JL * defcription of the tcrredial .globs> 
comprehending its divifions, the formation of its furface, 
its didributions into land an^ water, mountains, lakes, 
riyc;rs, foil and productions, and an account of its inhabit- 
ants. A defcription of any particular country or place is 
called topography. 

44 Hijhry of this fcience. At what time the few 
ence of geography began to be fludied, is uncertain. 
The nations which firft cultivated the fcience of aftron- 
omy were the Babylonians, Egyptians and Chinefe % 
and a knowledge of adronomy is eiTential to a correct nn« 
derdanding of geography. Hidory informs us that 
Thales of Miletus fird afcertained the course of thjc fun 
within the tropics ; he divided the year into three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days, and calculated eclipfes. This 
man lived in the fixth century before the Chridian era. 
But there is drong evidence to induce our belief, that 
he and other early Greek adronomcrs, derived their firft 
knowledge from the Egyptians, and thefe from the Chal- 
deans, among whom the fcience was dudied, at a very 
early period. Their knowledge of adronomy, which 
gave their learned men, the name of Magiy wife men, 
afterwards degenerated into adrology, or the art of conful- 
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ting the, position of the ftars,to foretel events — and hence 
,fprung the filly occupation of footh faying, for which the 
Chaldeans were noted to a proverb, in later ages. 

45. PrQgrefs of Geography, It is recorded that An- 
aximander was the 'first Greek who constructed maps and 
globes, and invented the figns of the Zodiac, fix hundred 
years before Chrift. But ic is evident that the heavens 
werediftributed into figns long before t)iat time, and the 
writer of the book pi Job, who lived at a much earlier pe- 
riod was well acquainted with that diftribution. Sefoftris^ 

, king of Egypt, morethjii^ a thoufand years before Chrid, 
.is recorded to have made a map of the countries he con- 
<|uered }. and fomething like this was done by the Jews, 
. for the nine tribes, fent by Jofhua to furvey their portion 
of the holy. land << defcribed it in feyen parts in a book.'' 
Jorephus alfo tells us, that Jofhua, when he divided the 
land, fent perfons ik^lled in geometry to meafure it. It 
is. therefore probable that the Greek and Roman writers 
have given the name of invenihrif in this as in many oth- 
er cafes, to what was only an introduction oi an art or 
branch offcience, from the caft, into their refpcctive 
countries. 

46. State of Geography in Rome. The Romans were 
, led to a ftudy of geography, by the progrefs ol their con- 
. quefts. Their armies penetrated into Perfia on the eaft, 

to the Danube and Euxine, and to Germany and Britain 
on the north, to Spain and France on the weft, and to 

; Ethiopia, Lybia, and the Niger in Africa on the fouth. 
Of thefe countries,, and of all within thefe limits, t'le Ro-- 

.mans, in the age of Auguilus, had obtained a tolerably 
correct knowledge, which is preserved in the works of Pli- 
ny and £|trabo. From thefe materials, Ptolemy, about 
one hundred and fifty years after Chrid, composed his 
geography. This was the syftem which was generally 
feceived'.and followed, till within a century. It is hpw- 

: ever incorrect ; nor are the more modern and imprQved 
fy'ftems entirely free from the fame ghargcu 
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47 ImprovifniMr ih Gtogrfiphy. Within th« kft c^ft- 
**W7j geography ha6 Jrieccivcd great imprdvcments, (rom 
the exactnefs of aftronomkal calirttlatidns of the latitude 
and longitude of places. But 3till richer foutceft of im- 
provement, hate been tht voyages and travels of naviga- 
torS) and learned meli| ^vfio havebeen f<^!)t by thfc courts of 
Europe to ftis^ke obfervatioHs. Able matheAiaticians were 
iient to meafure a degfeti of kititude in the ptAzt regit^ns ; 
and others to meafure a degree under the equator, by 
which means the form of the earth, wa^ ptoved tobe' nota 
perfect circle, but a little flatted at the poles. But no 
event has added more to our ilock of geographical knowl- 
edge than the voyages of Capt. Codt, who with able 
aftronomers, sailed round the globe for the purpofe 
of making difcoveries. Thefe and other voyages and 
travels have made us acquaiilted With many parts 
of the ,globe, before unknown ; but many regions 
are yet wholly unknown, atid others iihperfectly bt* 
plored. 

48. Meafun efihe Earth. The ancients, in v«ry re- 
mote ages, ascertained theformof die earth to be globular^ 
or fpherical j but the rnode of finding the exa£k meafure 
of it, has occupied the attention of the ablest men, in the 
mod enlightened ages. The method fifft employed was to 
obfcrve how much the diftance between two places eleva- 
ted or deprefled the fixed ftars, or the sun upon the meri- 
dian \ and then meafuring that diftance. Eratoftenes 
made the circumference of the globe about thirty-one 
thoufand miles, and Pofidonius, about twenty-two diou- 
f^nd. In modem times^ many able aftronomers have at- 
tempted to find the exaft circumference, by meafurihg a 
degree of latitude, and by this means have afccrtained 
it, with great precifion, to be twenty-five thoufand 
miles. 

49. Terms used in Geography, Kctmtinent is the largeft 
or a very large divifion of land— an ocean is A6 largeft 
or a very large portion of Water, calkd aUb in gene- 
ral the fea, A continent fend an ocean bear some 
pro;>ortion to cacb otheif in extent. An ifland is a pot:- 
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ikxi d land, furroanded by a more eztenfi?e body of 
trater, or bearing but a fmall ptoportioa of furface to 
that of the circumjacent water, A lake is a body of 
ti^ater filtrottnded by land, and bearing but a fmall pro- 
tHMTtion to the ettenl: of the land enclofing it. A large 
wdy of wattr connected by navigable water with the 
«0€ean, or bearing fome proportion in extent to the fnxw 
founding land, is cafled a fia. A ^ery fmall body of in- 
land water is called a p$nd. 

50 S^naUet divifans rf Land. A long ftrip of land» 
Iv^kofe breadth bears but a fmall proportion to its length, 
and which projects into the fea or is nearly inclofed by 
water, is caUed a pekinfula. Wheti this is united with 
the ftialn laiid, by a (till narrower neck of land^ that 
iieck is CaUed an ifthmus. A highpdnt of land extend- 
£ng to a diftance from the main ihore into the fea, is 
ealled a ptomont^rj j and the extreme end of any land 
thus projecting into the fea, is called, if large, a capt / 
if Anall, a point. 

5 1 SmaU€t dMJtfHs ff Water. When the fliore of the 
main land retires from the general line of a continent^ 
%tA leares a vaft bafon of water within that line, the 
water occupying that fpace is called a gulf. A fmaller 
^ecefs of the ihore -forms a lay. When alfo the wa- 
ter is nearly embofomed or inclofed within land, it is 
called a hay A narrow channel of water between two 
points ot other divifions of land, connecting large bod^ 
ies of water^ if of fmall extent, is called a ftrak or nar* 
r&nvs s if the water is a long narrow tract or paflage, 
it is fometimes called 9l found. But found is alfo ufcd to 
denote a portion of water or narrow paflage, between an 

'iiland and the main land. 

52 F<>rm of the Earth. This globe which we inhab- 
it IS in the form of a ball or fphere, a tittle flatted at the 
^oleSj nearly refemUing an ora'nge, and called an oblate 
fpheroid. A line paffing through the earth at the equa- 
tor, is longer than one paffing throu|;h it from pole 
to pole, by about thirty miles \ in other words the equa- 
torial diameter is about thvtt^ tnSl^^ V«v^\ 'i&asi "^^r. -^ 

JardiamctCT* 
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5"^ Materials compoftng the arth. The two great 
divifions of the earth are land and water. But the fol- 
id pift of the globe confilis of a great variety of fub- 
ftances ; fuqh as rocks and ilones, metals, minerals and 
foilils of various kinds, and probably no fmall quantity 
of fire. The furface of the land is generally a mould 
formed of decayed vegetables^ as grals^ plants, leaves^ 
roots, and wood. Below this mould lie liratums or lay* 
crs of fand, clay, gravel,^ marl and Hone, diflPerently 
arranged in different parts of the earth, in fome places 
horizontal, in others, inclined \ but the fame layer is uni* 
for mi y of the fame thicknefs: 

54 Surface &f the Globe, The face of the globe pre- 
fents to the eye of a diflant fpectator, two gfeat divi- 
fions, land and water. From the north polar regions, 
to the thirty-fifth degree of fouth latitude, the globe 
exhibits two vad continents, appearing like bands of 
earth. Between thefe are two immenfe oceans,* . which 
encompafs both, and communicate with each other.— 
In the midft of the fouthcrn ocean, is anotlier tract of 
land which may be confidered as a third contineat, on 
the fide of the globe oppofite to Eurppe, Afia and Amer- 
ica. - 

,55. The Jirji Continent, The lafgeft portion of the 
earth, comprehending Afia, Africa and Europe, and 
moft diitinguifhed for population^ arts and fciences, 
extends from the thirty-fifth degree of fouth latitude, 
to the unexplored regions of the north, or about feven 
thoufand five hundred miles in length. In breadth from 
the well coaft of France to the eaftern border of China, 
the extent is about feven thoufand miles. It is eflimat- 
ed to contain about twenty-five millions, of fquare mileSy 
or one eighth of the furface of the globe. 

56 The fecond Continent., The continent, fecpnd in 
population, arts and imjirovements, a» well as in , ex- 
tent, comprehends north and fouth America. . This 



* \\\ strictness there is but gne ocean, separated by tlie cptt- 
tinents into ijreat divisi9us% 
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extends from the fifty fixth degree of fouth latitudet 
to the north pol^r regions, and its length may be efti- 
mated at nine thoufand miles. The breadth varies from 
fitfy miles to more than three thoufand, and its contents 
arc eilimated at fourteen millions of fqiiarc miles. 

57 The third Continent, The third continent ex-» 
♦ends from the eleventh to the forty-fourth degree of . 
fouth latitude, and from the one hundred and tenth de- 
gree of ^adlongitude from London, to the one hundred 
and fifty-fourth. Its length is about two thoufand four 
hundred miles, and its breadth not much lefs. This land 
is named New Holland^ and has been called an tfland \ 
but its fize entitles it to be ranked among the conti- 
nents. 

58 Oceans, The largeft body of water on the globe, 
is that which feparates Afia from America ; which is nar- 
row in high northern latitudes, biit under the equator, 
is ten thoufand miles in breadth. This ocean extends and 
fpre, ds over- the fouthern portion of the globe, encom- 
pafling New-Holland, and wafliing the fouthern extremi- 
ties of Africa and America. From its calmness, it is 
called the Pacific^ and in the fouthern latitudes, it is cal- 
led the Great Southern Ocean. 

^g Atlantic and Indian Oceans, The cxpanfe of 
water, which separates Europe and Africa, from A- 
roerica, is called the Atlantic, and is from fifteen hun- 
dred to five thoufand miles in breadth. This ocean 
ftretching iouthward to the extremities of Africa and 
America, unites with the Pacific on the weft, arid with 
the Indian ocean on the ealU The latter is the tract 
of water whch waihes the eaftern fhcft'e of Africa, and 
divides it from India. It is ^ilimated at three thoufand 
miles in breadth. 

60 Ufes of Oceans and Seas, The ocean, feas and 
lakes are vail refervoirs to receive and contain the wa- 
ter which falls in rain and fnow \ and which is conftant- 
ly evaporated by the heat of the fun, or by the winds* 
The fame water which coxi^kule.^ ^^^'t o^^-^wSa ^^'^>S^'i^- 
J/coflfcrted into invUibk VAipgt^ ^i«tw^\tisj»'vcv^^ '^ic^'*^ 
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and even forming a part of it — then being wafted by 
winds over the land, falls again in fhow or in fhowers 
of rsin, rcfrefliihg the vegetable world and replcniihing 
the fprings. Oceans and feas, lakes and rivers, fcrve 
alfo the purpofes of commerce, by fuftaining (hips and 
bearing them, in a (liort time from place to place, with 
bulky commodities that cannot be tt-anfported by land. . 
They are alfo peopled with innumerable fpecies of fi(h,. 
which furnilh our tables with a vaft variety of whole- 
fome, nouriflung and delicious food. 

6 1 Face of the Globe. The external appearance of 
the globe is variegated with immenfc tracts of water, 
extenfive plains, and elevated hills and mountains.-^ 
From the ftructure of the fur face, as well as from the 
necelTity and utility of oceans and feas, it is evident 
that the vaft hollows or bafons containing the water, 
were intended, by the Great Author of Nature, to be 
the rcfervoirs of that element. Iflands are the tops of 
mountains rifing from the bottom of the deep, and- 
ferve as flations for the navigator to reft and refrefli 
himfclf on long voyages, as well as to furnlfh a rich 
foil for the produfttons of various climates". The ut- 
moll depth of the ocean is not known — it is doubtless 
different in dilFercnt places, and perhaps correfponds 
in a degree, with the elevation of the mountains on the 
adjacent continents, which is from one to three miles. 

62 Mountains, The furface of the continents is 
checkered with an endlefs variety of plains, valleys, riv*« 
ers, lakes, feas and elevations. Great elevations are cal- 
led tnoiintains — fmaller ou-zs have the name of hills, 
Mountiiins are divided into two kinds ; those which ap- 
pear to be primitive^ or formed with the globe itfelf ; and 
volcanic^ or fuch as have been formed by ebullitions of 
fubtcrraneous fire. 

63 Primitive Mountains, The primitive mountains 
9re those vail chains of elevated rocks, which are coni- 
poied of huge maffes of the fpecies of ilone called gra- 
»nite, which extend through whole continents or large 
j)ortions of the earth. Such are the Allegany and A^- 
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alachian mountains in the United States^ the Andes, 
Or Cordilleras in South America, and the Alps in Eu- 
rope. 

Mountains in Am' rica. 

64 The Allegany. The Aileganean mo*in£ains run 
through the United States, in the direction of north 
call and fouth weft, at nearly an equal ditlance from 
the Atlantic ocean on one fide, and the waters of the 
river Iroquois or St. Lawrence, the lakes and the Mif- 
siffippi on the other. The great ranges, chains and peaks 
of thefe mountains are called by diiFerent names; 

65 Different Ridges or Peaks, On the north eaft, 
and in the. ft ate of New-Hampftiire, are the White Moun- 
tains, fo called from the whitenefs of their tops. Thefe 
are eitimated to be at leaft eight thoufand feet high, a- 
bove - the level of the ocean, and the ba fe of them fix ty 
miles in circumference. They may be feen at the dif- 
tance of eighty miles. In thefe mountains are fomc of 
the fources of the river ConnecSticut, and other large riv- 
ers in New-England, f 

66 The Green Alountains. A chain of mountains be- 
tween the Connecticut on the eaft and Lake Champlain 
and the Hudfon on the weft, extends through the ftate of 
Vermont, from north to fouth, and is called the Green 
Mountains. Their altitude, is from three to fojur thou- 
fand feet from the kvel of the ocean. This ridge is con- 
tinued t4irough MafTachtifetts and Connecticut, where it 
is 'much lefs elevated. It terminates in fteep precipices 
in the townfliip of New-Haven. 

- 67 The Katjkill Mountaifis, On the weft of the Hud- 
iavxy in the ftate of New- York, rifes the Majeftic Kat- 
fkill, by a gradual afcent of many miles. Its heighth is 
not known, but to the eye of a fpectator, it appears of 
greater altitude than the Green Mountains in Vermont. 
Another range, of mountains indoles the Hudfon, about 
fixty miles above New- York, where a detp and rocky 
channel ^eetns to be formed for the river by a difrupturc 
,of the hills, Thefe are called the Hi^hlatvds^'&xA ^-w^^xx- 
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tute the feat of one of the itrongeft fortrefles in this coun- 
try, named Weit-Point. 

68 Mountains in Pennfylvania. The chain of ridges 
is continued through the northern and weilern parts of 
Pennfylvania, under the names of the Kittakinny or 
Blue Mountains, in the county of Northampton, and 
thence through D<ruphiny, Cumberland and Franklin. 
Then commences the Allegany, which is the higheit and 
center ridge, and which extends through Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Towards the fouthern extremity it hafr* 
the name c^f Apalachian, and before it reaches the Gulf of 
Mexico, it fubfides into a level country. 

69 Chief Ridges in the Southern States. The moun- 
tains from Pennfylvania fouchward, are difpofed in ridges 
or piles, riling one above another. The firll confiderabie 
elevation is the Blue Ridge ; wellward of this is the 
north mountains \ then Jackibn's mountain, and finally 
the Allegany, which being the higheil above the level oi 
the ocean, and not broken or divided by rivevs^ 19 called* 
the fpine or back bone of the country. Weil of this iS' 
the Laurel Ridge, extending from Pennfylvania to Ken- 
tucky. From thefe run many fmaller ridges or fpurs, and* 
between them arc^ fertile valleys. They all converge inu> 
ai fingle ridge as they approach the Gulf of Mexico. The 
higheil peaks are eftimated to be four thoufand feet above 
their bnfes. 

70 Mountaitks in South America, Throu^ the whole- 
length of South America runs an immenfe chain of 
mountains, called the Andes or CordiUeras. The high- 
eil peaks of thefe, are found to be higher than any oth- 
er mountains on the globe which are yet kndwn^ be«> 
ing no lefs than twenty thoufand feet, or almoil four 
miles above the level of the ocean. The tops of them'- 
arc perpetually covered with fnow and ice, altho in tHe 
torrid zone, and many of the )>eaks are volcanoesi at 
times ejedling fire. 

7 1 Volcanic M$untains, Mountains which are thriowa 
up by ebullitions of fubterranean fire, are called vol» 
conic. Such are Etna in Sicilyi Vefuvius in Naples 
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wd Hecla m Ii:csbnd. These ate oompofed of %, confii* 
fi:d mafii of lara^ cindcrtj a&es, and fubftances which 
faaT€ beoi vitrified) or meked into glafs by the forcQ 
of hestt. Tbefe fubftanceti ejecied fixNn time to ttme^ 
havct in a long couife of jrears^ accumulated to high 
HKHintains. 

72. &'s^ 0f Mountains. It is obfervaUe, th;^ moun* 
tains generally bear fome proporttoa ia magnitude to 
ihe extent of the land on which they ftand. Continents 
hare large mountains, and Ulands fmalkr ones. This 
rule however is not without exceptions in regard to the 
altitude of mountains ; for fome fmall iCbnds> as Ten* 
ieriffe, have very high mountains, but thefe are volca-' 
jiic. Aa mountains are intended, by tlie wife Author 
of sature, to contain the fources of rivers, and give 
them a currency towards the ocean by a fiittable decliv* 
itft it is neceflary that on large continents, where the 
fources of rivers are at a great diftance from the fea, 
the land (kouid rife to an elevation proportioned to that 
diftance -, otherwife the water would ftagnate and be- 
come impure. 

73* {//i7f/jp of Mountains. If the furface of the globe 
was a level plain, the water falling in rain or fnow, 
would remain ftagnant until it ihould be all evaporated, 
or abforded by me earth. In rainy fcafons the face of 
the earth would be covered with water ; in dry feafoxts 
it would be parched and deftitute of moifture ; for if 
there were no hills ax>d mountains there could be no 
rivers. In ^$ cafe, men would have no ftreams of 
freih water to ufe for drink, for mills, for navigation, 
and for oversowing their fields. They would be com- 
pelled to ufe fplely fuch water as they might find in 
wells J aod as this would be nearly ftagnant, it would be 
unwbolefome. 

74. U/fs of Mountains. Mpu2itains arc elevated re- 
lierv<Hr8 of wat^, deftined by infinite wisdom, to re- 
tain fuffirient quantiHe^ of that element of indifpenfa- 
ble neceffity, to fupply the rivers m ^\\ \5cv^ NvcSS&itoa.^^^ 
of feafws. And thpfc rcfcTv«vt^ !«^ cqvxuv<«^ ^^*^ 

O 
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wonderful flcitl, to retain what falls m rain or fiiow, and 
prcfcrve it in purity. Water, uport the furface of the 
earth, exp^fed to a hot fun, would often become flag* 
nant and impure, efpecially on a plain and furrounded 
by fand, or human dwellings. The lakes and pond3 
upon mountains are fo placed as to be protected from 
artificial caufes of impurity ; furrounded o^y by the tbw« 
ering foreft and inaccefilble rocks. 

75 Surface and Jtructure of Mountains. If mountains 
Were compofed of folid unbroken rocks or hard clay, 
almoft all the water falling on them would ruih impet* 
uoufly from their fides, fweeping away the fruits of 
human labour, and leaving the fprings unfupplied. To 
prevent this efiect, the furface of mountains is cover- 
ed with trees, flirubs, leaves and recks, which detain 
the falling (bowers, and impede the current. And the 
better to aid the defign, the fubterrahean rocks are cleft 
and broken in every direction, to furnifli inlets for the 
water to penetrate into the bosom of the earth. There 
iheltered from the caufes which can render it impure, 
and from the folar rays, which might infufe too great a 
degree of heat, the water is lodged in fubterrancous cav- 
erns, and preferved cool j or llowly winding in fissures, 
among ten thoufand impediments, it gradually finds its 
way to the furface of the earth below, and ifiues in fmall 
harmlefs ftrcams, to refrefti the thirfty inhabitants of the 
vicinity, or fertilize their fields. 

76 Other ufes of Mountains, Many mountains are 
fo high that their tops are never free from ice and fnow. 
But a part of thefe, difiblved by the heat of fummer 
furniih perennial ftreams of cool and frcih water for 
the inhabitants of the fubjacent plains. Mountains alfo 
are the fafe retreats and nurferies of numerous wild 
animals, which are very ufeful to man, fupplying him 
with furs, (kins and delicious food. In their bbfoms 
arc generated metals and minerals which are converti- 
ble to ufeful purpofcs without number. TKeir "Vlecliv- 
ities are loaded with wood for fuel, timber for build- 
I'figsj and herbs for medicinal ilifes. High lands are al- 
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ft) the regions of health, and of freedom from the fliack* 
Ics of cuilom, and from vicious ai^ corrupt focicty.— 
/rhe pale, emaciated inhabitant of the crouded city, and 
the fickly tenant of the marfb, grown yellow and lan- 
guid, amidft the fetid vapors ol autumn, vifits the more 
temperate regins of the mountain, where breathing the 
pure, ethcrial gale, and drinking of the cryftal fountain^ 
he foon recovers his native bloom and vigor, 

77 Caverns, and Clefu. In large mountains are 
found deep pits, clefts and caverns, formed by nature* 
or by dreams of water or by earthquakes. Madifon'^ 
cave, on the north fide of the Blue ^idge in Virginia^ 
extends into the earth three hundred leet. Another 
near the North Mountain extends horizontally four 
hundred feet. Another called the Blowing Cave^ emits 
a current of air that proftrates weeds at the diftance of 
twenty yards. This current is ftrongcr- in. dry, frofty 
weather, than in long periods of rainy weather. In 
Antiparos, an ifland i« the Grecian fea, is a cavern, 
eighteen hundred feet deep ; and in DsrbyOiire, in Eng^ 
land, is a gulf or cavern, which has been founded to 
the depth of two thoufand eight hundred feet, without 
reaching the bottom. In 1646, a mountain in Machi^ 
an, one of the Molucca iilands, was rent afunder by an 
earthquake, and fire ilTuing forth, dcftroyed the neigh- 
bouring fettlements. In the Andes are clefts of a mile 
in width, opening immeafurable gulfs in the bowels of 
the earth. 

. '^^ Origin of River J. Rivers, rivulets, brooks or 
runs, are currents of water, flowing from the interior 
parts of continents and iilands towards the ocean or 
towards fome fea or lake. They have their fources in 
mountains or high lands, and are formed by fmall 
fprings ifluing from the earth. Many rivers proceed from 
ponds or lakes, but in fuch cafes, thefe bafons are fuppli-^ 
c4 with water from fprings. When the fources of rivers 
ate near the fea, the ftreams are fmall 5 but when the Coux- 
CCS are at a great diftance, the ttn^aW fct^^tw^ feA^ ^w 
wa^/aipiJir in hoUow places, anid Naafi:^%> ^"cfc-^tv^^^^^^K^ 
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liiffhlanib, tilt-iuiitifv^, ihtj ioxni a large cnncnt which 
difchaTges the water into the oceaiv or other capacious 
refervoir. 

79 Sttddin mcroffe rf Rivers, Subterranean fpringt 
topply water in moderate quantities and with a degree of 
linifonnity. But all fprings ar fed by raim or fnow ^ and 
not by drawing water from the ocean by fabterraneaii 
channels, nor by vapors condenfed on the tops of mouxi* 
fainsi unless in the form of mift or rtin. When water 
falls in rain, part of it is abforbed by the earthy and goes 
to repleniih the fprings. The remainder^ or thzt part 
which cattnot penetrate the earth as faft as it falls, runs 
#flF upon the furface, aod firft entering the channels of 
fmali ftreams, and by them conducted to larger river^ it 
fwells them faddenly, and often occafions floods which 
deluge the neighbouring fields. The fudden melting of 
fnow produces a like e&ct. 

80 Sizi and current of River/, As rjyers are the chaiK 
nels by which the water, falling on land, is conveyed to 
the ocean, they muft neccflarily be ii^ propoitioii to the 
extent of die country where they tow. — ^Tbus the lar- 
geft mountains and moft extenfive tracts of land produce 
the largeft rivers. The Maranon in South America, the 
largeft river on the globe, has its fources in ttie Andes, the 
largeft mountaiDs. The current of a river is ipherical, 

. rounding; or higheft in the middle, which is owing to the 
force and preflure towards the middle, by no^eans of the 
greiater rapidity of the water in that part of the cur- 
rent. The water on the fides runs flower ; being impe- 
ded by ftriking or rubbing againft the banks y and the(e 
obftacles occafion eddies or fmall whirlpools, near the fide^ 
of t liver. 

ti Structure ef the fur/ace ef North America. If 
we furvey that part of North America which is nortlw 
ward of the gulf of Mexico, we obferve the land rifittg 
|raduaUy from the Atlantic on theeaft, for three or 
n>ur hundred miles weftward, tiU it forms an immenfe 
ehun of mountains, running parallel with the coaft>- 

^rom the white bilk ia New^jSampftict, oc tath^ ftotp 
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Nova Scotia, to Georgia. Among thefe mountains are 
the fources of the rivers which run eastward and fouth*^ 
ward, and difcharge their waters into the Atlantic \ 
and of other rivers which run weftward to the Miffifippi, 
the Iroquois and the Lakes. Weft of the MifTifippi, the 
land rifes into a fimiiar range of high lands, which con-* 
tain the fources of the rivers, running eaftward into the 
Miffifippi, and weftward into the Pacific. North of the 
Iroquois and the great lakes, the land rifes into a chain 
of mountains in which are the fources of t!ie dreams 
which fall into the Iroquois on the fouth, aftd Hudfon's 
Bay on the north. 

8a The Miffifippi, The MifEfippi is a majeftic river, 
one of the largeft on the globe, and the common chan- 
nel to convey to the ocean, the waters of a territory 
nearly a thoufand miles in breadth, by more than two 
thoufand in length. The country weft of it is but little 
known^ but probably the river is near the center of this 
part of America, or cquidiftant from the Atlantic on 
the eaft and the Pacific on the weft. Its fources are 
certain lakes between the forty-fifth and forty- fcventh 
degrees of north latitude, as the Goofe Lake, Marfhy 
Lake, but more efpecailly Turtle Lake, the moft north- 
ern fource. Its courfe is very winding, in fome places, 
and is fuppofed to be three thoufand miles in lengths 
It is from one to two miles in breadth and in fome pla- 
ces, more than two hundred feet deep. Its current is fo 
rapid, efpccially when fwelled with fprins floods from 
rain and fno^, that it is difficult to afcend it, but eafy to 
defcend, in boats and fmall veffels. It is however nav-* 
igable to* the falls of St. Anthony, more than two tliou- 
fand mUes from its moutli. This river is the.weftem 
boundary of the United -States!* 

83 'The Iroquois, The Iroquois, ufually called St. 
Lawrence, is a very large river, and the outlet or chan 

♦ The word MIsslsippi, in the tan^usl^e of' Uva. vy,).^1x^^V^ 'si^ij^ 
to sig'nify, tl« sire, or kin^of riv^xa* >: 

c % 
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nel bf which the fuperflUaiis waters of frre large lakes 
and their numerous tributary ftreamsy are conveyed to 
the ocean. Its fource is Lake Superior, or rather the 
rivers which fall into it From this Lake is a channel 
of communication with Miihigan and Huron, and thence 
with Erie and Ontario, from which the waters iiTue 
in a large river, which running to the north-eaft, unites 
with the, ocean oppofite to Newfoundland, where it forms 
a large bay. From the extreme weftem part of the Su* 
perior, to its junction with the ocean, is more than two 
thottfand m^es. 

84 Rivers which run into the North Sea. To the 
northward of the fources of the MiffiGppi and St. Law<* 
rence, originate feveral large rivers, as the Albany, the 
Severn and the Churchill which pour their waters into 
Hudfon's Bay. The Makenzie, fo called from the trav« 
eller, who failed down the river to tide water, ^uns into 
the North Sea. The Unjiga, Safkafiiawin and others 
difcharge their waters i^to krge lakes ex the North Sea. 
The land On which thefe great rivers and the Mifiifippi 
and St. Lawrence have their fources, muft be the higluft 
in North America i as the waters defcend to the Dcean 
in oppofite directions. 

85 Rivers on, the Weft' of the Miffiftppi. The country 
weft of the Mif&fippi is but little known; but feveral 
large rivers fron^ the weft are found to difcharge their 
waters into this ndble ftream* Among thefe are the St. 
Pierre which enters the M^fippi, juft below the falls of 
St. Anthony and the MiiTorie, which is fo large as to be 
fuppofed the pti^acipal brancli of the Miifinppi. The 
latter has been explored two tfaoufand five hundr^ 

*'iftiles, and has itf fources in the high lands, near the 
heads of the rivets which pour their waters into the 
Padfic. It enters the Miffifippi One hundred and fevcn- 
ty miles above the Ohid ; and its waters i^re faid to be 
deep, muddy, and cold. 
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RIYEBS OP THE VNTTED STATES. 

86— Jiiiwrx near tbt four^^l npHERE are several 
eesdffbt MtffifipfH. 3 X confiderahk ftveaoM 
which arife on the foath weft of Lake Superior, aoA 
pour their waters into ^Miffifippi; as the St. Traiw 
ciSf St. Croix, and Chippeway ; but diefe arc imper- 
fectly known. The WifconCn is a large river, whofe 
fources are weft of Lake MiAigan. Its waters arft 
hoataUe for two hundred miles or more, from its junc* 
tion with the Miflifippi. Between this riTcr and Fox 
River is a carrying place of no great extent \ and by 
the Fox River, is a. communication to Green Bay mid 
the Mi/higan. 

87 The Ulinm* The DHnois is a large river origina* 
ting in the country fouth of Lake Mifliigan, and run* 
ning fouth wefterly, it unites with the Miffifippi, one 
hundred and ninety miles, north of Ac Ohio, and 
eighteen miles above the confluence of the Mifibrie 
and Miffifippi. The lUtnois furniflics boatable water, 
for three or four hundred miles \ and the adjacent 
country is among the moft fertile tracts in the United 
States. 

88 The Kqftajkia. The Kaikaikia is a confident 
ble river between the WauboOi and Illinois^ which is 
boatable one hundred and thirty miles, and enters the 
Miilifippi lunety miles above the Ohio. The adjoin^i^ 
iag meadows are excellent land. 

89 Th^i Obh. The Ohio is formed by two main 
branches, the Allegany cm the north, and the Monon- 
gahela on the fouth, whofe junction, at Pittfburg, con** 
ftitutes this river. The courfe of the Ohio is nearly 
fouth weft, but very winding,, fo that its length from 
Pittiburg to its junction with the Miffifippi is almoft 
twelve hundred miles, whik a ftrait courfe is fcarcely 
half the diftance. Its breadth is from four to fix hun^ 
drcd yards, ai^d near the MiffiCppi^ one thoufand 
yards. 
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.90 The Banh and Navigation of the Ohio. The banks 
of this river are fo high, ttiat altho it is fubject to 
great frefliets in fpring, the waters do not, except in 
a few places fwell fo as to overflow the adjacent land. 
In dry feafonsy the water, for feventy miles below 
Pittfburg, is fo fli^low, as to make navigation difficult. 
But in other feafons, a floop may defcend from Pitts* 
burg ; and at all times, its waters are boatable. In 
one place only is the navigation rendered difficult by 
rapids. It receives the waters of ten or twelve naviga* 
ble rivers, atid many more fmall dreams. 

91 The Mufkingum. The Muikingum atifes in the 
country fouth of lake Erie, and after a foutherly courfe 
of feveral hundred miles, falls into the Ohio, one hun- 
•dred and feventy miles below Pittifburg. Its width at 
its confluence, is two hundred and fifty yards. Its 
current is gentle, confined by high banks which are not 
inundated by frelhets, and boatable nearly to its fource. 
The lands adjoining arc excellent. 

92 The Hockhocking, This is a confiderable river from 
the north which unites with the Ohio two hundred miles 
below Pittfburg. Its banks are high, its meadows good 
and its waters boatable about feventy miles from its con* 
fiuence with the Ohio. 

. 93 The Great Kanhaway. This is a large river 
originating in the Alleganean Mountains, and after a 
winding courfe northerly and weftcrly, uniting with 
the Ohio, two hundred and eighty three miles below 
Pittfburg. Its waters arc deep enough to be naviga- 
ble, but its navigation is much impeded by falls and 
rapids. 

94 The Biota. The Siota is a confiderable river, 
originating in the country fouth of Lak» Erie, running 
foutherly and falling into tlie Ohio, three hundred and 
ninety miles below Pittfburg. It has a gentle current, 
and its banks furnifh excellent meadow, which is over- 
flowed by frefhets in the fpring. I^ is boatable for two 
iiandred iniJcs from its mouth. 



95 Tie Greai Miami. This, met nice die Sbfa^ 
has its fourccs in the comMry fouthward of the giest 
Iiakes^ and falls into the Ohio, five hundred and fifty 
miks bebw Plttlburg, Its c^nd is ftony» and its 
carrentrapidt but not obftiuded by falls. Its waters 
ace boatable, and by means of its head ftreams, it ofiecs 
an eafy coms&ttnicatioa with die Wattfaofh and lake 
Eiie. 

g6 Tit LicMng. The riirer Lickii^ has its fonrccs 
in the mountains, near the heads of the Cumberland^ 
and running north wefterly^ about one hundred milesj 
it nmtes wmi the Ohio. In its courfe, it interlocks with 
the Red Rirer^ the north and main branch of the Ken* 
tucky. 

j^7 Tie Rentttdtj. The Kentucky is a confiderable 
river, which aiifes in the Laurel ridge, apd, watering 
the ftate of the fame name, unites with the Ohio, fix 
hundred and twenty-eight miles below Pittfburg. Its 
waters are boataUe one hundred and eighty miles from its 
SiOUth. 

98 Tie Buffah. The Buffalo River is a confidera- 
ble ilream, falltog into the Ohio on the fouth fide, about 
nine hundred and twenty-five miles below Pittflburg. It 
Is about two hundred yards wide, and boatable to the 
dtftance of one hundred and fifty milesr Its banks fur- 
niib a luxuriant fo3. 

99 The WauUJh [or Wahajh.-] The Waobofti is a 
large river, arifing in the country weft of Lake Erie $ 
and, after winding through a fertile country, in a foutb 
wefterly dire^ion, mingling its waters with the Ohio, 
one thoufand and twenty miles below Pittiburg, and 
within one hundred and fixty-five miles of the Miffifippi. 
It is two hundred and feventy yards wide, and boatable 
four hundred miles from its mouth, and when fwelled 
wi^ rains, two hondred miles furthor. 

100 Cnmberlandf or Sbawnj River. The Cumber- 
land is a confiderable ftream, arifing in the Alle^ane- 
an ridges, and, after a citcuitoxk^ c^^\^«. ^^«i^ *^^ 
ftatw of- Kentucky and Tcimtflt^^ ^M»x«Bi^ ^\^ ^^ 
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Ohio, about feventy miles from the Miflifippi. It is 
IxKitable one hundred and eighty miles from its mouth. 

* loi The Tennejffee^ or Cherokee River. This is a large 
river which has its fources between the ridges, called 
Bald and Cumberland Mountains. After a very wind* 
ing courfe, in which it waters the ftate of Tenneflee, it 
unites with the Ohio, thirteen miles below Cumberland 
river. It is the largeft of the tributary dreams of the 
Ohio, being in general four hundred yards wide, and is 
boatable nine hundred miles from its mouth. 

102 The Tazoo. The Yazoo river rifes in the Chick- 
efaw territory! runs fouth wefterly, and falls into the 
Miffifippi. It is boatable about one hundred miles^ 
and its adjacent lands are very fertile. The lad fifteen 
rivers here defcribed, all navigable, and fome of them 
for feveral hundred miles, are the tributary ftreams of 
the Miffifippi on the ead, which defcend from the 
mountains and water an immenfe tra£): of valuable 
land. To thcfe we may a^d a multitude of inferior 
ftreams. . 

Rivers which difcharge their nuaters into the Gulf of 

Mexico, 

J 03 Pearl River, On the eaft of the Miffifippi, fev- 
eral large rivers flow fouth ward into the gulf of Mexico. 
One hundred and five miles from the Miffifippi, is Pearl 
River, which has its fources in the country of the Choc- 
taws. It is very crooked, with low banks which are 
annually overflowed ; but is boatable one hundred and 
fifty miles from the fea. 

1 04 The Pafcagola, Sixty miles eaft of the Pearl, is 
the Pafcagola, nearly of the fame magnitude. It rifes in 
the Miffifippi territory and afibrds boatable water about 
one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, at the gulf 
of Mexico, 

I ©5 Mohill Bay and River, The Mobill is a bay of 
^bout thirty miles in lengthy and ten or twelve in 
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bresidth extending from the golf of Mexico nonhwafd> 
and affording water for fmall veffels. Further north- 
ward the bay or river becomes narrower, and forks into 
two principal branches, one of which is called the Tan^ 
faw or Spaniih brancb^ Thcfe branches indofe the ifl^ 
and of Mobil], eight legues in length. A few miles a- 
bove, the Mobill takes the name of Tombigbj, and is 
joined by tbe Alabama, a large river formed by the conflu- 
ence of th^ G>ofaw and Tallapofe. 

1 06 The branches of the Mobill. The Tombigby, is a 
eoniiderable river originating in the country of the 
Chickefaws, and augmented by many fmaller ftreams, 
efpecially Sipfey's river on tlw eaft. It is navigable for 
fmall veffels one hundred miles. The Coofaw arifes 
in the hilly country of the Cherokees, and running 
two or three hundred miles, joins the Tallapofe, a con- 
fiderable river from the eaft, and thefe form the AI1- 
abama. Thefe .rivers fumiQi boatable water into the 
interior country, and penetrate a rich and luxuriant 
fml. 

107 The Apalachicola, The Apalachicola or Cowetas ri- 
yer rifes in..the mountains, which are a continuation of 
jthe Alleganean ridges, in the country of the Cherokees, 
near the confines of South Carolina. The principal 
ftreams which form this river are the Chatahochy, Euchy, 
Chatahofpa and Flint River. The Flint is one hundre<l 
miles in length ; arifing on the high lands eaft, and unit- 
ing with the pricipal ftream, one hundred and twenty 
miles from the fea. Twenty miles from the fea, the 
Aapalachicola forks and enters the gulf of Mexico by two 
large channels ; the weilem one is called the river Cali- 
ftobile. This river and its branches furnifh extenfive in- 
land navigation ; the main river being four hundred miles 
in length. 

108 The Apalachy, The Apalachy has, its fourccs in 
- the ftate of Georgia, and running fouthwefterly about 

one hundred and thirty miles, enters the bay of the 
fame name in the Mexican . Gulf. T\\v& \^ aklxxi&xv^^^^ 
and from lie mouth o£ it tuns tVi^ o\^?>Y*'^^^^'^^'^ "^"^ 
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St. Augvftine. The diftanoe from St M arki ion the Af* 
aladby to St. Auguftitte is aac hnndrcd and eighty eight 
miks. Tkere aane to. nor eight other cooCderabk rivevs 
which £ril hitathe Gulf of Mexico £nom the nonfat hot 
ibe oonnt^ and the rivers aie little known. 

Riven mtbicb difibarge hUo the AtUattk sn tie e^fiern 

Jbere of AmerwA* 

urmnsm Georgia. 

aop The St, Mary. The -St. Mary pr<x:eed« from the 
Waiufanoka, a moiKts or fwamp of three hundred miles 
atftieadthy and running eaifteriy falls into the Atlantici 
it 18 about one hundr^ and fifty miles in lengthy and 
nairigahfle for fmall craft about ninety. This river is a 
part of the fouthem boundary of the United States fepa^ 
sating them from Florida. 

no The SatiUas. Hie Greit Satilla is a fecondary, 
but large river of Georgia, originating in the high 
grounds, and running a fouth eafterly courfe about two 
hundred miles, till it enibers the Atlantic in the county 
^Camden. This fumiflies an inland navi^ttion to a 
coniiderable diftanoe ; the little SatiUa is of left oonfid- 
«ration. 

Ill The Altamahaw, Hve iAdtamahaw is a river of 
nearly five hundred miles in length. Befides many 
<Mber confiderable ftreams, the Ocony and the Oakmul- 
gy unite to form this noble river. The Ocony arifes 
in the mountains near the fources of the' Apalachicola^ 
and runs a fouth eafterly oourfe, till it meets the Oalc- 
mulgy from die weft. The breadth of die AttamabaW 
is from four to five hundred yards. It enters the At- 
lantic by two channels, and f urniihes an inland navigation 
of great extent. 

iia The Ogeeciy. Tlie Ogeechy is a feoondary ri- 
Ter in Georgia, but of oonfiderable magnitude. Like 
all the rivers on the Atlantic coaft, it has its (burces 
in the highlands weftward, and running a fouth eaft- 
crlfcoumc of.ncstTly two hund^ aiilesi difeharges its 
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meers intjo the Atlantic^ about eighteen miles fouthward 
9f the Savannah. 

113 The Savannah* The Savannah is formed bjrtwo 
main dreams, whofe fources are in the AUeganean 
mountains-^the Tugelo on the fouth« and the Keowee 
on the north* It receives a great number of tributary 
^reamSjc and ptirfuing a fouth eaflterly dire&ion, for a 
^iilance of near four hundred milesy enters the Atlantic. 
It^b^ars large vefiels to the city of Savannah, feventeen 
v^eSf and boats of a krge fize to Augufta, one hundred 
miles, further. This river is the boundary between Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. 

. Rivers in South Carolina. 

11 4 Rivers of fecondaryjize* Between the Savannah 
^nd the Santee are the Coofaw, Combahee, Edifto, Coo- 
per and Afhley, which are confiderable dreams, arifing 
in the country wedward, and feeking die Atlantic, in a 
fouth eaderly dirediion. The Coofaw enters the fea at 
Beaufort \ die Combahee enters Helena Sound ; the 
Edido is difcharged by difierent channels which encom- 
pafs the ifland of that name. The Cooper and AOiley 
approach each other and join below Charledon, form- 
ing the bay or harbour before that city. Thefe all furn* 
ifli navigable water, and efpecially the Edido. North 
of the Santee is the Wence, which unites with the Pe- 
dee, jud above its entrance into Winyaw Bay. Ber 
fides thefe, the fiiOre of South Carolina is indented with 
many fmallcr dreams, creeks or inlets which are naviga- 
ble. . . _ 

115 The Sautee. In addition to the Savannah, which 
wafhes the date of South Carolina on the South, this 
date boads of the Santee and the Pedee, whicji are 
large and navigable rivers. The Santee is formed by 
three great dreams, the Cata.wb?t, the Broad and the 
Saluda j beGdes a multitude of fmalkr tributary ftreams. 
From the junftion of the Broad and the Saluda, the 
dream which they form is called the Con^aree^ to v^ 
confluence with the Sautee. 'W^ C^xW^*!^ \as. '>&^ 

D 
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tbXitct^ itlNbtth Ci'rdliha. T!lf<ll BWfefe % ««Nr ^«^ 
ne£ted with the Cooper» by a canal by iAtMi %6afft )laib 
from the iriteribr cbtintty to C!faarlrft6#!}. 'the Satitee 
inters the oce^n by twb cbahtiti^, abiHtlt fortjr itiifeld nin^d^ 
trard of Charleftoft. 

1 16 Tfe G/^^tf/ Aite. Hie Fcclce hifiiS its ItiaSti 
fources in NdrtTi Carblito, tipoh fee A!*eg2tne=an ftlbttti^. 
tains, whete it iis called Yadfciti. Aftfer it trftti^ -Sbtlth 
Catoliha, it receives the ^attt^ of the Lyhch> Bhidk , 
kiV6r and the little l^edee, bfcfides ihatoy filridlet ftitfafiiTd. 
It paffes 'GeorgetoMi^h and fettteils Witiyaw Bay, virhidi 
communicates with the ocean, a^fftw iAiiries tlbtthdf Ae 
Santee. 

Ibv£it$ iU North Oaii6l>na> 

117 The Clarendon or Cape Fear River. The Gla** 
rendon defcends from ^he mountains, ih two main 
branches, the Haw and Deep rivers, which unite and 
form a krge navigable ftreaik), called the Notth Weft 
Branch, ihis is enlarged by Black river arid the 
North Eaft Branch, and near the ocean is three ftitiai 
wide. The North Eait Branch bears large vedels 
twenty miles from its entrance into the ocean \ and tlie 
Nordi Weft Branch, about thirty miles, and is boata- 
blc about ninety miles^ to Fayetteville. It iis ttvo hun- 
dred miles in. length* Near the union of ths two 
branches Aands Wilmington a chief commercial town 
of the ftatc. This river eriters the Atbhtic by two chan- 
nels, of which the foutfaeni affords the belt water for 
fliips. 

1 18 TheNufi. The Nufe is a confklerable river, a- 
riiing in the mouiUams, and'receivinginits courfe, be- 
^es XmaHer ftreams, Little River, Cotechcny and Trent, 
enters Pamplico Sound. At the confluence of the Nufe 
and the Trent ftandsNewbern, the moft conGdcrable 
town in the flatc. The river bears fea vcffcls twelve 
miles above Newbcrn, about fifty miles from the found, 
and boats afcedd nearly two hundred miles. 

J j^ Tar River. The Tar has its origin ia the high 
^t^dp, aad running ibuth cafterly \s avLgrtvtnXfid V>^ \.K^ 






Qpflrfb^ti^ fBW^f it from 0^ iv)rth weft. 'Xhc Tar 
Iflte iftl^ )^a|i^i^r£9^nA ; i^ n^viga^Us about fpr^jr miles 
tfk W:a4i^g|tiic aipjl l?oi|t^ tp Tpafiwrcmgh ^bout fifty* 

120 The Roanoke. The Roanoke i§ a large rivq^ 
fcrmiNl by ^ W^>&M>n 9f ifWP njiain >ranchc^ the Dao, 
IK^e^ ^8 i|9 f^iu^^s ^Ipngjhp nordi bjprder q£ Nort^ 
C^soiiiljl S 9,q4 tjk^ gt^jii^^ox^y whjich arifes betvir^n the 
Jglo^ jti^g^ %n4 the NcMrdi lifountain in Virginia. After 
9 l$9itb eaft^rjiy q^lfk pf tlu^ee hui^^red mil^s, it enter$ 
Albem^ie §# mid* ||9 current is rapid and much obr 
ftFUil«4 by hV^g io^ ^^ fim^l yefleia only a((;ead abput 
fixly. 01 ffn^fn|v n^s, 

x%l Th Ckovi^, The Chpwi^ii is formed by thrqe 
^^^m. ftfeai»3) jh«J Mehfra*i* Npttan^^y and Black W4- 
t€tr> aU o£ whii;^ hsiire their lo^rp^ in yirgii?iia. Thd^ 
general courfe is fouth eafterly, and uniting their waters 
wilhiqi Nwb Cat^feJb they are c^-^lt^d Chp\«fan, which 
U itif(;hgrg^4 V^^ Albf ni^^le S^jy^d) ^ littte nprtii of thd 
Bea&obff. 

122 The uavigabie vioiP^s of f^trginja. All t^e large 
ftFeams ui Virginia pour tk^k ^9ferf into the Chefo- 
peak, a navigable bay of two hundred and (ixty miles in 
kng^ and from hm to eighl^^n in breadth. This bay 
fipens into the AtJuiitiG ini l^tifAide thirty-feyeiv degrees 
north, between th^ C^e^i (^harle^ aa^di Heary. It peur 
f tf ates Virgiaia 09 the xmtki mi 9 gres^t part of Mary- 
land, mflbrding w^ter for the l^rgeft Ibipe, t^ni fafe navi- 
gition. Il is »ev^f frozi?, ««^ef^ ia ii/^injt^rs of lu^ufual 
verity. 

1^3 TiStf Jiiiwr/ ^ Pqmhjettatu • The Ppwh^tan, or 
James Eiv^r, is foria^d by many h^^d ftreatpsj but 
ehiefiy by thp Fluv^ana and RiiranQa* The Fluvanna, 
er principal ftream, has its fourees i» the Allegany, 
where it bears the nai»« of J%q,kfon'e River ; a;id pener 
tradng the ihtcc ridges of naouwi^lw^ si^V^4^ \^s5«Ss>KfL^N 
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jEtrcamSy and efpecially the^Rivanna and Chtckahomm^ 
ny from the north, and the Appomattox from thefoutbi 
and enters the Chefopeak at the fouth end of the Bajy 
weft oF Norfolk. It bears fraall veffels nearly to Rich- 
mond, more than one hundred piiles, and boats nearfy 
to the Blue Ridge. 

124 Tori River • York River is a broad ftream or 
bay formed by two conCderablc rircrs, the Pamianky 
and Mattapony, which have their fources on the Weft 
Mountain, Eaft of the Blue Ridge. This river is navi- 
gable for large (hips, to the confluence of its two chief 
branches. The Pamunky is boatable more than one 
hundred miles above the confluence, and the Mattapo- 
ny about fevcnty. On the fouth fide of this river is 
Yorktown, difttnguiihed in the annals of the United 
States, for the capture of Lord Comwallisand his army 
in 1781 — the great event which decided the revolution- 
ary war. ' 

125 The Rappahannoe* The Rappahannoc is a con- 
fiderable river arifing on the Blue Ridge, from feveral 
ftreams, the principal of which is called the Rapid Aiuk 
It enters theXJhesopeak at nearly an equal diftance 
from York River and tlie Patomac. It bears fmall vef- 
fels about one hundred mile$« and nearly to Frederickf- 
burg. r " 

1 26 The Patomac. The Patomac a large navigable 
river, proceeds from a number of confiderable ftreams, 
which arife between the different ridges of niountains^ 
eaft of tlie Allegany, and which run a north eafterly 
course, till they unite with the main branch. The lar- 
geft tributary ftream i^ the Shenandoah, which, after tra- 
verfing a hundred miles along the weftern bafe of the 
Blue Ridge, as if to find a vent, unites with the Patomac, 
which rufhes through the mountain, in a pafTage evi- 
dently formed by the violence of the ftream, and eithibit- 
ing a magnificent fpe6):acle. It then pnrfues a fouth 
eafterly courfe to the Chefopeak. 

127 Advantages of the Patomac* The Patomack» 
which hitytn miles wide at its entrance into the Chef- 
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dptttk^ be^ii» iMigie Ihips te Atexaii^e; fin^iler T^flels 
fio Ae fik^fe^ aE^ove Creorget&wn $ M^ere by itieans of locks, 
boot^are conveyed td^the nrer above, and bome to Fort 
GtHnfaei^tAd, ofHsring aft extendi fnlaikl tranfportatioxK 
by* water. The rvret k mofe than a tnilc #ide at Alex- 
andria. At the j«n6lioft of a eoftfiderabie creek, caKed 
the eafftetfi branch, ftands Waftingten, the feat of the 
national goverfifneift, on the north or'Marjkmi fide. 
Nearly oppofite is Alexandria, a commercial town ; and 
irine mSea below, on a hi|^ bank, at a bend in the River, 
IB Mount Vernon, formerty - the feat of the iUaftriotis 
Wafliingtwi. This river feparales Virginia from Ma- 
ryfaind. 

RiVE»sii# Maryland. 

J2^ Small Rivers, On the weft fide of the Chefo* 
peak afe the Patoxent, the Severn, and Petapfeo, ail from 
the north 'weft, aiad the latter oiF w^iieh enters the bay, 
j«ft bciow Baltimore. On the eaft fi^e are the Elk, OicT- 
ter, Clioptank, Nantikoke, Wieomico, and Pocomoke ; 
aft of whkh run a footh Mrefterfy cotnrfe, to the bay. 
Thefe and many AnaHer ftf earns and creeks oflfer naviga- 
ble water to fome ^ftance into the interior country. 
The Sufquehanna, a large river, ibrms^a part of the wa- 
ters of Maryland, bcitits flfeam is prmeipally within the 
limits of Pfennfyivania. 

RivBi^ 'in Ppnkstlvania- 

129 The Sftfqi^h&fma. The SufqudKtona is a lar^c 
rhrcr, formed by^two main branches-^thc eaftern branch 
which has its foiwces in the -date' of Meu'. York, and 
receives the Tioga foon after it ^enters Peiinfylvama 
—and the weflern branch whofe fources are northward 
and weflward of the Bald Eagle Mountain. The river 
tuns a fotithcrly courfe and emers the head 6f the Chef- 
opeak, in Maryland. i|> its courfe it- is aitgmented by 
many fmall rivers, anietig which are tht: Juniatta and 
Coneftoga. The navigation is rendered difficult by the 
falls or rapids, atbout twevity mi4^s above its mouth, but 
the river. above is beatable almoft ^o\\.s loxxt^t^^- 
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130 The Schuyim and Lehu The Schuylkill 18 a 
fecon4ary river, proceeding from two branches, whpfe 
fources are weftw^rd of the Blue Ridge, or die Kitta- 
linny mountains. It runs foutheafterly and enters the 
Delaware abput iix miles below Philadelphia. Its wa- 
ters are boatable. The Leht has its fources weft of the 
Blue Ridge, runs. eafterly about feventy five miles, and 
enters the Delawsure at Es^on, . It vis boatable about thirty 
miles. 

131 The Dealware* The Delaware is a large navi- 
gable river, whofe fources aie in the ftate of New- York. 
Its principal head branches are the Mohackis and the 
Popachton \ the latter of which rifes in the Katikill^ 
Mountains on the eaft* This river runs fouthedy, and 
paifing Trenton, Philadelphia and Wilmington, opens 
into a fpacious bay of fixty miles in length, whick com- 
]iuinicates with the ocean by a pafTage of fix or feven 
leagues in breadth, between the Capes, Henlopen on the 
louth, and May on the nqrth. It bears a ihip of the line 
toPhiladel{^ia, about one hundred and twenty miles y and 
fmall craft to Trenton falls, and boats of burthen one hun- 
dred miles further. This river divides New-Jerfey from 
Pennfylvania. 

RlVb^S IN NEW-JfcRSEY. 

132 The Rariton. The Rariton proceeds from two 
branches, the north which rifes in. Morris county and the 
fouth in Hunterdon County. Running eafterly, it paC- 
les New Brunfwic, and enters a fpacious bay, at Amboy, 
oppofite to Staten Ifland, where its forms an excellent 
harbor. It is navigable for fmall vefTcls to Brunfwick, at 
whigh place is an elegant bridge over the river, fupported 
by ftone piers. 

133. The Pajfaic nnd Hachenfac. The Paflaic rifes 
in Morris county, and winds iti way in a very irregu- 
lar courfe, to the waters of dSc Atlantic. It unites 
with the Hackenfac, and forms Newark^ Bay, oppofite 
to the north end of Staten ifland. Tlije falls in this ri- 
ver at Patterfon are higl^Iy romaiistic.i-^The Hackenfac 
har> its fources in the HIghlairJs, ^^ the ; ftate of New- 
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7ork» and running fouth, vaxiUs, with die Paflaic in New- 
ark Bay. Thefe rivers bear Hoops a few miles, and over 
them are handfome bridges, on the public road between 
New-York and Pbil^elphia. 

Rivers in the State of New-York. 
I34« The Hud/on. The Hudfon has^ two great head 
ftreams ; oiie which s^ifes in the highlands weft of Lake 
Champkin ; the other, called the Mohawk, which arifes 
in Stuben county, near the waters which run weftward. 
This branch is about one hundred and thirty miles in 
length — ^is boatable and opens an eafy communication 
with the wedern lakes. It enters the Hudfon by two 
ftreams nearly oppofite to Lanfmgburg, about eight miles 
above Albany^r Juft above its confluence is the fall or 
Cohoes. . The Hudfon runs* fouth and enters the At- 
lantic below Staten Ifland. Between Staten Ifland and 
New- York, it forms a fpacious bay, and is joined by an 
arm of the fea called Eaft River. It bears (hips of a large 
fize to the city of Hudfon, one hundred and thirty miles^ 
and fmall craft forty miles further to Lanfmgburg, near 
/the rapids. 

135 Secondary River€. In the weftern part of this 
ftate is the Gencfee, a confiderablc river, which rifcs in the 
mountains of Pennfylvania, and running a northerly 
courfe, about a hundred miles, enters the Ontario. 'Sene- 
ca river has its fources in the Canadarqua, Seneca and 
Cayuga Lakes. In its courfe, it receives the waters of the 
Oneida Lake, and enters the Ontario. Ihe Ofwegatchie 
enters the Iroquois, near the northern boundary of the 
Sates. The Wallkiil rifes weft of the Highlands and 
running a north eafterly courfe, enters the Hudfon, be- 
low Kingfton. 'ihe Croton, which has its fources in 
New-Fairfield in Connecticut, and the eaftcrn part of 
New-York ftate, runs fouth wefterly, and enters tlie Hud- 
fon in Tappan Bay. 

Rivers in Conn; cti cut. 

136 The Houfatonuc, This river is formed by two 
ftreams, one from Lancft)orough, xk^ o\\\^x \\^t^ x^'vtw^- 
for^ in ^Q county of Berkftut^ m -^^jSAOciNii^^'^^'^V "^^^ 
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vaosang fralhetljri penetvatei CSmnectia&e, and after a 
comfe of one bttodredt mies, dificfaarges its vraccrs into 
the Sonnd) l>etween Milford and StraSewd. It is navi- 
. gated by fmall veflels to Deri^, about teni milea item 
its mouthy abofe which its chamael is ftonef and the 
ftream genenily npid. 

137 Thi CmmSHcat The Conne^licut is a river of 
confiderable magnitodei being genenrilf four kondred 
yard* in bveadti^ Siod for the ptenty and goodnef^ of il^ 
nfli} and the quantity of rich meadow fertilised by its 
watersyis e<{wd to any riTCr in the United States. Its 
foarces aro among die White Hills, and other high 
lands on the borders of Canada«-4ts courfe is foutherly^ 
and it$ lesigtfa about three hundred miles^ to its discharge 
kto the Sound, between Saybrook and Lyme. It di« 
Tides New-Hampfhire from Vemio&t, penetrates the 
ftate of Mai^ckiifetts in Hampihke county^ and fepa« 
r^es Connecticut into almoft equal parte. 

138 Navigation iyf tht ConneBf€ut and its' tributary 
fir earns. This riter adtnits fffi^aU ve^ls to Hartford, 

forty-five miles from its mouth, and excepting the falls, 
is boatabte almoft to its fources. The falb at Wal- 
po])e> Greenfield and Springfield are made payable in 
boats by locki». This rirer receives the Tunxis or Far- 
tmngton river in Windfor — the Agawaum in Weft- 
Springfield — the Chickopy in Spri^ficld— the Deer- 
field in the town of the fame name — MiHer's River- 
White River— Weft River — Amanoofuc-^Pafumfic, and 
many fmailer ones. 

135^ 7he Mohegan River or Thames, Thcv Mohegsn 
is formed by the confluence of three main brandies, the 
Shetucket, Qmnebaug and Norwidi rivers. It forms the 
excellent harbour of New-London, and is navigable to 
Norwich fourteen miles from the found. The ftreams 
above Norwich r.re not navigable. 

RivFRs IN Rhodr Island. 
140 Providence River. This is a fmall river which 
falls ito Narragatlfet Bay, at the town of Providence* 
T/j/s bay J$ ivjivigihlt for large frA^s xo ^lo^vd^tice 
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thirty miles from the fea; it contaims fcTeral large and 
fertile iflands, and forms oppofite to Newport, one of the 
-nnoft fpaciotts and fafe liarbours in the world. This bay 
feoeives the two largeft riTers in the ftate of Rhode-Ifl«' 
ands the Patucket on the eaft^ and the Pawtuxet on the 
weft. 

RivEits IN Massachusetts. 
141 The Merrimac, This is a conbderable river of 
MafiachufettsandNew-Hampihire, which proceeds from 
three or four ftieams \ one called Pcnrigewailet — anoth- 
er Winepifeogee^'from the lake of that name — z third 
hrom the White HtUs, and a foucth called Baker's river. 
After the junction of thefe it proceeds foutherly and eaf- 
terly about ninety miles, and unices with the Atlantic be- 
low Newburyport. It is navrgable about twenty miles to 
Haverhill, and fumiihes above that town boatable wa- 
ters. In this ftate alfo are Charles, Miftic and Taunton 
Rivers; and the Connecticut flows through the county 
of Hampfliite. 

Rivers in New-Hampshire. 

1 42. Tht Pafcataqua or Pifcataioay. This river fpr ings 
in the town of Wakefield in New-Haxppfhire, and run- 
ning fouth eafterly, about forty miles, and dividing New- 
Hampfhire from Maine, unites with the Atlantic, belovir 
Portfmottth. About feven miles above Portsmouth, It 
receives the western branch, which is formed by feveral 
ftreams, and here becomes a deep, rapid river, nevdr 
freezing and navigable for large fhips. It forms an ex- 
cellent harbour at Portsmouth. The Merrimac alfo has 
its fources, and the prmcipal part of its courfe in New- 
Hampfhire. 

Rivers in Maine. . 

143. The Sauco. This is a confiderable river in the 
Diftri£t of Maine, originating among the White Hills, 
and winding, in an eafterly courfe, to the Atlantic. It 
is navigable to the fall, about fix miles, and above that, 
boatable. 

144 Tie Andre/coggin. Tlua Tvitx> - ci^^^ n^ci^ 

hmzrUcoggin, has it§ foutc^s tiott5i>. ^^ ^^ "^Nsj^?* 
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M&untftiftSy ftHdki hke Vmbagog ; it run&in Mbw^H^mp^ 
Aire for fome diftance near th^ border of this ftaibe^ V th^ 
croffing into MainCi wkids its courfe towards the ocsoni 
and ufik^ wilh the Kenn^ee aboi|( tweatf miles from 
Ac fea. The ftream formed by tkis coaAuefice was loiw 
merly called Sagadahoc. 

145 The Kennehec^ ItiliB is a large river, arifing in - 
the Ifigh Ridges of land that form the boundary of the 
United States. In its cour^^ it receives the Sobafticool: 
on the northi ancf Sandy river on the- foudi, and falls iofio 
the Atlantic^ eafl: of Cafco bay. It is navi|[able forty-fix 
milesj and boatable above the falL The main brandh 
paffes through a large lake caUedi Moefe-htadl oc^ Moofe 
Lake. 

146 The Penohfc&t. The Penobfoot \s tho brgeft 
river in Maine. It has its fdorces ill th« high lands . 
that divide Canada from the United States, and runiiiiw 
Ibuth eafterly falls into the Atlanek. It is navigable 
forty miles, and boatable above the firft fall i&$ fevenftY 
miles without interruption. By diis river, the Indians 
formerly made their inroads from Canada upon th^ i^arl; 
fettlemcnts. 

147 The Scooduc, TWs Is a eonfid^rable rivet hi 
Maine, which, ridng in the hills and paffing a lake of (he 
fame name, falls into the bay of Pal&maquoddy. Jlie 
north eadem branch of this river, has been determmd 
to be the eaftem limit of the United States, arid the 
boundary between diera and the Britifh Province ^ NTew* 
Brunfwic)^. 

RlVEKS IN VERMOirr. 

148 The Mt/Jtjko. The Miflifko is the moft Mrth* 
erly river in Vermont. It has its fource in Belvidere, 
and running north eaft, enters Canada \ tiien bon^n^ 
wcfterly and foutiierly, oroffes the Kne into Vermom^ 
and enters a bay of the fame name^ inChamplain, in tli€ 
townfhip of Highgate. It is about feventy niilee in 
length. 

149 The LamofL The LstmoS is a viveriof the fize 
of Mij^fko. It procecds^ from a ^otiA \ti <Saaver^ and 



tofttim^ vtdketlj «inie$tts Mtera wllli hk« duffl^daift 
in XMcimhctf £?« Miles north t>r Onkm River. 

4:$o On^ff Hivirr This Tiver iias its fe«f ce foufteea 
nnks 'to^ of Cotnie£liciit riYer in tlietownof CaJoofy 
nod raniiiiig't north weftcrly €ot:Hie> difchaiges tts wa- 
ters inib JLake Ghampkto, Mtween Burlington «nd •Col* 
didfter. Its waters are navigdsk five miles from its 
nfoudis aiid lioatable mtu^ farther betweeti its falls. — 
Bj this river the Indians formerly travelledf when they 
imraded the fetdements on die -ConneAicilt. 

151 Otter Creek, This is a boatable ftream in Ver- 
HfDntj ainfit^ in Bfomky» running northerly about nine- 
ty miles^ a^ falling into lake Qiamplain, at Ferrif* 
iMirg. 

Hirers m the BmiTite PltovBNC£S. ^ 

i^a The St. J9hn*s* This is a large river inthe Pro* 
mee of New^Bmafwick ;dnree hundred and fifty miles 
in iet^b, Mmgable for coallers >&cty miles and for boats 
m^hctndreid. It has its foui^ccs in the ridges of high 
iBOKd which divide the waters of die-St. liawrencefrom 
lisofe whkli £^1 into the Atl^tic, and runnmg a fouth 
eafterly couds, falls v&xx> the bay of Fundy. Jb Canada 
js dieiltoqims whidi has been defcribed. 

153 Geneml reniaris -on tie Rvvers of U^rth Amifica. 
01 the eighty tbx«e rivers here deferibedf feventy -four 
are ftreams that water the territories of the Unitod 
States, and neariy f)o>rty ofthbm aine rivers of primary 
:^agmtttde and importance to navigation. Molt of 
them have their fources in that immenfe chain of Moun- 
tains, which, under various names, extend from nordi 
eaft to fouth weft throt^ the whrfe territory — a dif- 
tance of at leafl: €fteen hundred miles. Thofe nloun- 
tains, receivitig the rain and die fnow, embofo;n vaft 
tefermrs of water from which iffue innumerable 
ftrcanis to refreih and fertilcze this vaft extent of coiin 
try. 

154 Tie fruzing ^Rivers, All the Rivers ia 
North America, winch arc notiVnrax^ ^xi^ w^^^^^ ^ 
iht Hudfon, ate covered -milv 5t >anLA%i: <S. *v5fc -s^^^:^ 
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vrtrj winter, nearly to their mouths. The Hudibny 
the Delaware and Sufquehamia in ordinary winters, are 
always frozen above their rapids and near their . four- ^ 
ces — ufually fo, for a few weeks, below navigable wa- 
ter — and are always clofed to their mouths, in winters . 
of uncommon feverity. In fuch winters alfo, the riv- 
ers and bays are covered with ice as far.fouth as Vir- 
ginia, and fometimes, tho' rarely, in the Carolinas. In. 
the winter of 1779*80,' loaded carriages palled Chefo- 
peak bay on the ice at Annapolis, where it. is five miles 
wide. 

155 Frejhets. Frejhes or Inundatiwis in Rivers. By 
reafon of great rains or the fudden melting of fnow, 
rivers are often fwelled, fo as to quit their banks and 
overflow the adjacent low lands. In.the mild climates 
of the fouthern flates, thefe frefhets ufually proceed 
from rains, and may happen at any feafon of the year. 
But from the Sufquehanna northward and eaftward, 
altho' exceffive rains may caufe inundations, yet the 
diflfolving of the fnow in the fpring, is the principal 
caufe. When thefe freftiets are great, fudden and bcr 
fore the rivers are clear of ice, they fometimes occafion 
great dedruction, fweepxng away trees, fences, bridges, 
miUsy houfes and every thing on their banks. Remark- 
able rnftances of fuch deftruction happened in 1767, 
1784 and 1807. 

156 The annuai floods in the Conne6licut. The in- 
undations of the Conne£itcut are annual, and the moft 
remarkable of any in the. eaftern dates. The firft 
fwelling of the water is when, the fnow isdifiblvedon 
the Atlantic fliore and on the Ipw land adjoining the 
river, which ufually happens about the lafl of Februa- 
ry or beginning of March \ and, at this time, the river 
is cleared of ice ufually for one hundred miles or more 

' from its mouth. About a month later, a fecond and a 
more conGderable flood is caufed by the mcltting of the 
friow, on the interior mountains, and about the head of 

■the river. This flood rising from twelve to twenty, 
^cee, /frauds the waters over thefllataot meadows to a 



gteat •extent— riiiTpuncHiig trees and buildings — and cx- 
^itiitfAg a fea- of water, aai0ng Tillages and cultivated 
fields. 

t^y Tie utility of rivers. Tlie ufca of rivers are in- 
numera3>le — They (upplir fircfti water for the neigbor- 
'ing ifihabit9iiits-»-they may be fptead over fields to nour- 
*Kh grafs, rice, indigo, or -other valuable plants —they 
feed ^fHtmberlefs fifhes which funuAi man with food or 
an article of commerce — ihey fupplf water for milU 
and forges, and thus fave as incrediUe quantity of la- 
bor—they eonftitute the boundaries of kingdoms, dates, 
towns and pofTeffions— ^they bring down front the hilfe 
a fat, 'Smy fubftance or particles of irich mold, the re- 
mains of trees and plants, which are lodged on momi?- 
tains beyond the reach of man, and depofit them on the 
ireidant' plains below ; -and fo wondeffiri vb the econo- 
my of nature, that this procefs by which the lands of 
the-hUfbandman are fertilized, without his own labor, 
is performed annually in fpring, juft before the farmer 
w^ntr the manure on his land, and when no crops can 
be injured by the inundation. 

158 The means by nxfhich rivers are fuppllecL As 
'.water, next to air, is the moft necelTary article for man 
and bedl, fo the beneficent Author of -nature has fur- 
niflied it in the utmoft abundance. .That element, ui 
the form of water, fills the earth near its furface, where, 
if it does not ifiue in fprings, it may be found by dig- 
ging wells. ' In the form of water, it ferves innumcra* 
bk cffential ufes ; but as. the laws of gt'avitation, which 
occafion it to .fall and -run to the ocean, prevent its re- 
-tuni, 'the Author .oi nature -has endowed that element 
\witlv a capa(Sity -of being rarefied and by the action of 
•heat, raifcd in the former of vapor, which is feen in 
clouds; or it incorporates with the air, and becomes 
-invifible. 'In this manner, water is buoyed up in the 
atmofphere, wafted over the land, and being difengag- 
.ed from its 'heat, -and condenfed into clouds, it is again 
precipitated upcm the earth. B^ \h\s 5l^^vw\^\w;^ ^ssr.* 
chan^yin air is converted into "waUt to x^ix^^ 'Safe ^'^c^ 
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and water U converted into air by evaporation} to be wat- 
ted over the earth. Wonderful is the procciS} and glo* 
rious th,e Author. 

Cataracts. 

159 Rapids^ mnd Falls mr CataPoBs* -Whfa rivers 
flow along a plain and nearly on a level) they move wkh 
a gentle and filent current. When the bed of a river 
defcends confiderably, its waters .flow rapidlyt and fuchr 
places are called rapids. If the water falls over a pre- 
cipice in the channel, the place is called a fall or cata* 
xiQi\ and the waters of a large rivcr^ falling in a flieet 

>ftv€r a precipice, or tumbling and dafhing and foaming 
among broaken rocks, exhibit one of the-moft grand and 
entertaining fpe&aclea in nature. 

160 The principal CaUtraBs in Ametfica^, The moft 
diftinguifhed Cataract in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world is, the fall of Niagara, between the 
lakes Ontario and Erie. The perpendicular defcent 
of the water is nearly one hundred and fifty fee^ and 
the breadth of the river more than feven hundred yards. 
The roaring of die water is heard from 20 to 40 miles, 
according to the weatlier \ the itarth near tlie fall feems 
to tremble ; and a mift conftantly arKes from the fpray 
cf the daihing waters, which forms a cloud over the 
place. 

161 Other Falls. At tlie fall of St. Anthony the wa- 
ters of tlie Miflifippi are precipitated at once about 
thirty feet. The fall of the Moiiawk, called Coboes^ 
about two miies from its junction with tlie Hudfon, is 
a charming fpe£tacle ; the water rolling over a rock^ 
extended trom fide to fide, in a fingle flieet, and fall- 
ing about 60 feet. The PaflTalc fall, in New-Jcrfey 
forms an interefting fpedacle ; tlie water falling in a 
ilieet into a chafm of the rock, about feventy feet, finds 
a paflage below on one fide of the opening. At the 
Catara^ in the Houfatonuck, between Salifbury and Ca- 
naan in Connediicut, tlie river tumbles down a fteep 

.rock about Gxty feet, exhibiting a grand and pi€turefque 
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162 The Fail at Walpok. At WaIpole|.iii Nbvi^Haalp. 
flike, 1% a repiarkabk ^1 in the CbnDedlicut* The i^v- 
er 19 there narrowed to the breadth of 2% rods, %tA the 
ftream divided by a rock ioto two channels, one of whicfay^ 
when tiie river is low, is dry. The whole river is then^ 
dittiwtf into the other channel, and defcends in a paflaj^ 
of ifxteen feet wide, with amazing force and velocky* 
fii^rniiiiga moft romam^ and interefting fpeflacle. 

163 Other falli and rapids. AU large rivers have 
falls or rapids, and thefe in the United States, are too 
nixmerotts to be feverally defcribed. Moft rivers have 
rapids juft above the head of tide water. The rapids 
of the Hudfon are jnd above Lanfingburg and the con« 
fluence of the Mohawk — in the Delaware, they are at 
Treaton<^in the Sbhuylkil), a few miles above Phila- 
dtiphia-^^fl the Sttfqilc&innah, abont twenty miles from 
its'nK}iith«**in tjbe Potomac, juft abbye Georgeto>yn — 
in a^ Rappahannoc, near Fredericklbnrg, and in the 
James, at 'Richmond.' < As the head branches 6f all. large 
rivers axe in mbm^taiinous tra£l^ of countryi there are ufu- 
aUy rapids or falls,' where the rivers leave the hi^y conn* 
Iry^ and deictfid into f^ius. 

Lakcs. 

164 Lakes and Ponds. Lakes and p6nds are concep- 
tions of water in valleys or hollow places ; fome of 
them are fed moflJy by fprings which do not appear } 
others are f^ by rivnlets from hills and mountains. — 
Some of them have no outlet ; others are the fources of 
rivers and brooks^ 

165 The Lakes in the, United States. The greateft 
coUeAions of inland water in the United States, are on 
the northern boundary, feparating them from the Brit- 
i(h poflei&ons' in Canada. The mod remote of thefe is 
the Lake of the Woods, on the north weft Irbntidr •£ 
the United States. Its length is fatd to be c^ hundred 
miles and its breadth thirty or forty^ but il has not been 
fully explored* 
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i66 Laiie iupeiriof. Superior i« on^ of the latgeft 
in] tod bodies of w;^r oa the globe, being fifteen hali^ 
dred miks in circuirfbfenee> \i^ith a- rocky and moiin^ 
tainotia fliore. Ic coxitaina ma^ny iflandu, one of which 
il faid^ to bfj a hundred mile« in length. It is fup|Jied 
^ith water by many ftreama and fome large riy«i»; 
and it eomipaunicat^s with Huron by the (Irait of St. M^k 
ry. Its w^tet is ciedf, deep and cold) abounding with 
fiih^ efpeeially fturgeon and trout of a large fize^ 
. J 67. The Hur^n* Lake Huron is fuppc^d to be one 
ihoufand miles in circumference, but is of a tr^^ngular 
form*. As it receiver a current of wate^ from Superior,, 
fo it difchargea its watery into Erie cm the fouth *^ it alfo 
communicates with Lake Miihigan on the weft, by the 
{trait of Miihillinuikinac. 

168 The Mlfbi^an, Thi$ lake is about two hutidred 
and eighty miles in length, about iixty in breadth, and 
fi:t hundred in circumference. It receives ia^ munber <^ 
rivers, from fome of which a communication may be 
eaCly made to the rivers which fall into Erie, the Wau- 
bofh and Illinois. 

169 Erie, Erie is upwards of two hundred miles la 
length, and about forty in width. It communicates with 
Huron b> a riverj called J)^'/!^/, which llgnifies z^rait £ 
and by Lake St. Clair. On this river {lands a fortrcfs, 
called by the fame name, Detroit. By the {Ireams that 
fall into this Lakci a communication is very eafy with 
Uiofe which fall into the Ohio and Mi{higan. 

170 Ontario, Ontario is the h& of the great chain o£ 
inland waters which border the United States and Cana- 
da. It is about iix hundred miles in circumferencci and 
communicates on the we{l. with Erie by Niagara, and on 
the ea{l, with the Iroquois or St. Lawrence. All thefe 
lakes are navigable for large {hips and abound with a va* 
rkty of excellent {i{h, among which are trout weiring 
from fixty to ninety pounds. . 

171 Cbamplain, Champlain is a large lake, being two 
hundred miles in length and generally five in breadth* 
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It lies in the nortliern part of the ftatc of New-York> 
dividing it from Vermont^ and extending into Canada. 
On the foiith, it receives the waters of lake George at 
Ticonderoga and communicates with South Biay, which 
receives the waters of Wood Creek. It contains fev- 
eral ifiandS) fome of which, as the north and fouth Hero> 
are inhabited. Its waters are difcharged into the St. 
Lawrence by the river Sorell. 

1^2 Lake George. To the fouth weft of Champlain 
lies Lake George, about thirty- five miles long and from 
one to feven wide. The waters of this lake are one 
hundred feet higher than the furface of Champlain, in* 
;to which they fall. The fouth end of the George ex- 
tends within fourteen miles of the Hudfon ; and here 
formerly flood Fort George on the Lake, and Fort Ed- . 
ward on the Hudfon, at the point of communication. 

173 South Bay. This is a continuation of Lake 
Champlain, about thirty miles in length and in fome 
places, one in breadth ; at the head it receives Wood 
Creek in Skeeniborough. It commimicates with Cham- 
plain by a (Irait of half a mile wide, on the weft of 
which, in the ftatc of New-York, ftands old Fors 
Ticonderoga, and on the eaft in Vermont, Mount In- 
dependence, which was fortified by the Americans in 
1776. 

. 174 Moofeheadf or Moofe Lake. This is a confider- 
able lake in the diftridl of Maine and county of Lin- 
coln, from which iffues the eaft branch of Kennebec 
River. Its fliores arc irregular, but it has not been fully 
explored. 

175 The Wimptfeogy Lake. This is the largeft lake 
in New-Hampfhire, being twenty-two miles long and 
in fome places, eight miles wide. It lies in the weft- * 
cm part of the ,ftate and gives rife to a river of the fame 
name, which is one of the principal fources of the Mer- 
rimac. 

i*j6 Umbagog. This is a cowfid^x-jJc^fi. \^c»^^^^ va-iXsst ^"^ 
lying partly in New-Hampft\\ic vcvdi ^-ax^^ xsv ^'^^^^ 
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It is very irregular in itsfoniii bat its dimisn&otis are 
not known. 

.177 Memfrermgog. This lake Iks on the borders of 
TtTermont and Canada, chiefly in Canada. It is aibout 
forty miles in length and two or three itv breadth, its 
waters communicate with the St. Lawrence by the rirer 
St. Franci^- 

178 New Streams. In the year 1775* the river Satt«- 
co was s^uddenly fwelkd, without great rain, in a man- 
ner to furprize the inhabitants. It was afterwards A\£* 
covered that a body of water had burft out of the fide 
of the White Mountaissi and poured it&lf into that 
river. The ftream ftill contapues to flow from the 
feme {burce, and has confiderably aygynented the river 
Sauco. 

1 79 New Chanmls in Rivers. In many places, there 
is fufficient evidence that large rivers have changed 
their channels-^the old channels exhibiting all the 
marks of the flowing of waters in ibme former period 
— as (tones and rocks worn fmootb. The Coniie&icut 
winds thro a meadow or flat, which has all been fornix 
cd by the current, and it dill changes its^ channel, grad-^ 
uaily wearing off the land on one fide, and depofiting 
itoif^the other. In March 17849 a fudden*tbaw brol^ 
up the ice when thick and ftrong, and an immenfe bo^ 
dy lodgii^g on the flats above Hartford^ danimed up 
the channel'— inunedlately the water ro£;, rafhed over 
its eaftern bank, and began to wear a new channel near 
a mile from the p)'e&nt. But the ice fuddenly gave 
way, and the river refumed its old channel. 

ISLAX^OS. 

180 Thofe portions of the earth which are compara- 
tively fmall, and furrounded by water, 'are called IJl- 
ands. Some of thcfe are probably the fummits of hills 
or mountains, whofe bafes are on the bottom of the 
ocean. Some of them appear to be as old as the earth — 

:0t%dr8hu7e been formed by the ioice o£ c«tteu\s ^£ >N'2i- 
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ler in the ftk or at tiie tnouths of meirs, or m thelf ck^n^ 
nels^-^nd tome hiire been thrown up by cbe aetion of 
fabterranean fire. 

ISLAMDS ON THE Ami^ICAN CoA9T. 

18 1. Loftg^IJland. Long-Uand b fituatod near the 
fliore of the main landi begiiminrg near New*Tork, and 
ending nearly oppofite to the line betu^en Conne£licat 
mii Rhode-Jfland* Its length from eaft to weft is about 
f 30 miles, and its general breadth afaotit fien. It 19 fep^ 
arated from the main land by a ftrait called the Sounds 
j«rhichi6 from eightteH m^s to half a mile wide ; and 
6tk the weft, is feparated frbm Staten^Ifland, by the main 
channel of the H^idfon^ wkhthe waiters of the eaft Ri7-» 
er. It contains three couoliet and is a part of the State 
of New* York. 

iSa S^UH^IJland. This Ues weft, of Loi»g-Ifland^ 
e^nbofomed in a bay, nitie n^iks foutb-weft of New^Tork. 
If is about eighteen miles in length by fix in breadth, and 
£drm€ the county of RktHlnond^ Its inhabkftnts are near- 
ly four thoufand, and it bdongs to the State of New<* 
York. 

183 Ft/her' s and Plum^lfltinis. Fiflier^s Ifland lies in 
die found, oppofite to Groton and Stonington^ in Con>- 
ne£):icut. It is eight miles in length, and two in breadth 
a)»l contains a £ew good Farms. It belongs to the State 
erf New- York, and i^ annexed to«the County of Su^lk 
On iKMig-Ifland. Between this Ifland afid a fmall un- 
inhabited liland called Gull-Iiland, is a Tery rapid tide;^ 
«nd a fuprifing rippling of the water called the Race. 
OS the mouth of the Gonnefbicut, is Plum- Ifland, in« 
habited by five or fix families. 

184 Bl<ick aud Gardiner^ s* Ifland. Block-'Ifland lies 
Southward of the harbor of Newj^ort, about twenty 
mileSft It is about twelve miles in length, four in 
breadth, belongs to the ftate of Rhode Jiland^ and cqtx- 
ftitutes a townfjiip by the name oi ^cs»-S5fesyt€K*scv. ^ 
is fertile^ abounding with cattle, ^ovd tt.Ti\^its^t» ^^ ?*» 

excellent cheefe. Its inhabitants a\c xx^^tV^ fei^wxcos 
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dred. Gardiner's-Ifland ties near Montauk point on Long* 
Ifland-— it contains about three * thoufand acres of land^ 
affording good pafturage. 

1 85 Rhode-IJland. This Ifland lies in Narraganfet Bay ; 
is about fourteeen miles in length and two in breadth* 
Its foil is very luxuriant, and well cultivated ; but it 
was robbed of its wood by the Britiih troops in the revo- 
lutionary war. On the fouth-weft end (lands Newport, 
one of the laigell towns in the date, oppoiite to which is 
Goat-Iiland, about a mile from the town, on which is a 
fort. 

186 Conamcut. l^his is an Ifland in the Narragan- 
fet Bay, weft of Newport, fix or feven miles in length 
from north to fouth, but narrow. Its soil is luxuriant 
and well cultivated. On the fouth point of this ifland 
ftands the Light-Houfe, and the channel on each fide of 
the Ifland is navigable for large (hips. To the north- 
wr^rd in the fame Bay, lies Prudence and a few fmaller 
Iflands. 

187 The Blizabiih'IJlands. The fe Iflands form a chain 
extending from north-eaft to fouth-wefl:, along the fouth- 
em ihore of MafTachufetts, from Buzzard's Bay, oppo* 
fitc to New-Bedford. They are numerous, but the chief 
are Naftiawn, Pafquii Nafhawenna, Pinnequefe and Cut- 
tahunk. They have moflly a rich foil and are cultiva- 
ted. On Cuttahunk, the fouth weftem Ifland of this 
chain, Capt. Gofnold landed and fixed a habitation with 
a view to make a fettlement in the year 1602, but his 
people grew uneafy, and all. returned. 

1 88 Marthc^s Vineyard. This is an Ifland belonging 
to MafTachufetts, of about twenty miles in length by 
fix in width, fituated about eight or nine miles, foather- 
ly of the Elizabcth-Iflands, and weftward of Nan- 
tucket. The foil is good and the inhabitants nearly 
four thoufand. Here is a fafe harbor, and very ufeful 
in winter, when Ihips bound to Bofton cannot ventura 
round the Ihoals of Nantucket and Cape Cod. I'hc * 

weiicrn end of this Ifland is a pTCc\\^\c^ c^Vkd Gv{ 
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Hhicl, [Gb&old csUcd k Dorer CUS;] rary lii^ ana 
tmeig^ and of a rcddifh color. 

1^9 Hantudut. This iflaisl Gcs caihrard of Maf-^ 
tba*a Vineyard^, aad foudiward of Cape Cod, at the di£« 
tance of twcBtyt-fivc miks* it 19 about fifteen miles^ 
loBg and from three to tea widc^ and contains good 
httd ; but a principai occupation of the people i$ the 
vfaale filberyi Its- inhabxtanta are nearly five thouiand^ 
Qtoftly qiuaker». It ia a couoty and belong? to Mafia^ 
chufetts. 

19a Other IJlands. There are many tflands belongs 
ing to the United States, which are too fmaH to require 
a particular defcription. BoClon Bay is crowded with 
(mail iflands^ fome of them inhabited, and many of them 
cttltiTated. Qvi one of them itands Fort Independence, 
a ftrong fottrefs, oommanding the entrance imb the 
harbor. The coad of Main is lined with fmaM ifiatids; 
and fo is the (hore of the Carolinas and Georgia. Some 
of the iilands on the fouthern coaft hare an exceliem 
foil, and furnifh the bed crops of cotton. They were 
covered with live: oak,, the bed of ihlp timber, but 
this is rapidly difappeaxing before the hand of the cuhi- 
vatbr. 

19 z The U/es <f IJlands. In addition to the value of 
Iilands, as land for cultivation, they have an important 
ufe in, regard, to navigation, tflands form a bulwark 
againd the violence of the billows which are inceifantly 
Tolling from the ocean ;. prote3ing the mouths of riv- 
ers and the entrance of harbors. * Were it not for Iilands, 
dixe fhores of- bays and rivers at their entrance, would 
be almoft^inceiTantly beat with the fwelling furges, which 
would prevent or render dangerous, die entrance of 
fliips. This is one of ten thoufand ievidences of the 
Mrifdom and kindneft of a beneficent Creator, in the ftruc- 
ture of the earth. 

192 New or Vokanic IJIands. The ancients had a 
tradition that the two celebrated iilands of Greece^ 
D9I0S and Rhodes, emerged, from tlue. fe*. 'mv^ tei^^v^ 
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fmaller ifland$. But it is weU audienticated that the 
iflands Thera and Therefia arofe from the fea by means 
of fubtierranean fire, about two hundred and thirty fe^en 
years before Chrift. One of thefe iflands now called 
Santorini is thirly-five miles in circumfercmcei and in* 
habited. About one hundred and thirty years after» 
arofe Hiera ; and about the twenty»firft year of the 
Chriflian Era, arofe another ifland called Thia. In the 
year after Chrift 725, arofe another ifland near ThersTt 
attended with fmoke, and a denfe fubftance that hardened 
into a kind of pumice (lone. 

193 Iflands thrown up in modern times • In May 17079 
happened an earthquake at Santorin, and two days afer^ 
appeared a new ifland not far diitant, attended with ai 
noxious vapovtri and a difmal noife that lafted for two 
months* In Oflober 1720 a fire arofe out of the fe» 
near Tercera» one of the Azores^ and with it an ifland 
which was covered with fire and fmoke ; cinders were 
thrown to a diftance, and a noife refembling thunder 
accompanied this event. 

194 New Iflands near Iceland. In 1784, after the 
greateft volcanic difcharges in Iceland, that are recorded^ 
two iflands appeared, one of them a hundred miles 
fouth-weft of Icelandi in a place where the fea was 
fix hundred feet deep. This threw, out ^re, fand, 
pumice ftones and other volcanic matter, for fome time \ 
but this and the other afterwards funk and difappeared. . 

. 195 Lands made hy Rivers and Currents^ A ilrong 
current in the ocean will fometimes throw up the fand 
on its fides,^ or by means of eddies, from fhoals and 
points of land. In this manner Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Fear and Cape Cod feem to have been produced by the 
force of the Gulf ftream, which creates powerful ed- 
dies and counter currents. Rivers alfo form bafs, 
flioals and ! iflands by fand and other fubflances thrown 
into the fea by their currents. Thus the Nile in Egypt 
is fuppofed to have formed the lands called the Delta ; 
epd the Miflifippi has by the force of its currenti ac^u- 
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3% xmit two hundred miks of flat land in the Gulph o£ 
Mexico* 

X96 Additions to ^Valleys and Plains. The currents 
of rivers^ fmall dreams and torrents caufed by rain> are 
conftandy wearing upon the hills and driving the earth 
and fand into the valleys below. Thus the flat lands in 
the Carolinas appear to be formed or enlarged by matter 
bvought down from the hillS) or thrown up by the re- 
iUling waters of the ocean. ThuS) in the meadows ad-» 
jpiliing our rivers and lakesj logs, leaves and other veget> 
ables> and fometimes frogs are dug up, from a depth of 
t^, or twenty feet. At Burlington, in Vermont, in 
1788, many trogs in a torpid ftatc were dug from the 
earth, twenty- five feet below the furface. There they 
muft have been covered by the earth depofited by Onion 
fiver, and there they muft have lain for ages, perhaps 
centuries. Being expofed to the air, they foon recover- 
ed life and motion \ but not being able to endure the 
heat of the fun they peri(hed. 

Gulfs, Bays, &:c. 

197 Chief Gulfs and Bays in North America* Two 
vaft bays or inland feas terminate, on the north, the 
known territory of North America. The firft takes the 
name of Hudfon's Bay, from the difcovcref. 1 his lies 
on the North of Canada and Labrador, and communis 
cates widi the Atlantic by Hudfon's Strait. It is from 
two to three hundred leagues in length, and is occupied 
by the Brittfli nation, to whom it is valuable only by 
means of the fur trade and fifliery which are enjoyed cx- 
cluflvely by a company. This Bay was difcovered in 
1610. 

1 98 Baffiiis Bay. North of Hudfon's Bay is ano- 
ther called Baffin's Bay ; from the navigator who difco- 
vered it in 1662. . This is an immenfe body of water, 
communicating with the Atlantic by Baffin's and. Da- 
vis's Straits. It extends from the 70th degree of 
north latitude nearly tb the 8otK, m tl xe^vovw ^c> ^^^> 
that it i$ aaWgable only for a icw -w^t^ia \a Smxwsv^^, 
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aad 16 £ddom or <neTer free ^o«i vaft bodies of bating 
ice. 

199 <jMlf of St. Lawrence. The river IrcK^uoie^ or 
St. Lawrence opens into a bay ninety miles wide, at 
to junction with the waters or the Atlantic. In front 
of it h thcN large Ifland of Newfoundland, aknoft four 
iiiindved miles in length, and within it, are St. John's, 
-Anticofti and others. On the north, between New- 
foundland and Labrador, is Ae ftrait of Bclifle, aibout 
twenty miks wide j and on the fouth a ftill wido" 
channel by which this Gulf communicates with the At- 
lantic. 

200 Bay cf Fundy. This is a confiderable arm of 
the fea, extending north-eaft from the north limit of "the 
United States, about two hundred miles, into the terri- 
tory of Nova-Scotia. At its entrance from the fea, it»i 
twelve leagues wide, but it narrows as it proceeds into 
tht land. It is remarkable for its tide«, which by means 
of the compreiEon of its waters between the adjacent 
fhorcs, are f welled to forty and even fixty feet. So 
rapidly is the flood tide poured into the gulf, that fmall 
animals, feeding on the flats are fometimes overtaken 
and drowned. 

201 Smaller Bays. Between Fundy and the 'Dela- 
ware, are many fmall bays, whioh form excellent hatbors 
—among which are Paifamaquoddy Bay, at the mouth 
of the river Scooduc — :Penobfcot Bay, at the mouth of 
the river of that name — ^^Cafco Bay, on the fouth of the 
entrance into the Kennebec — Bbfton Bay, between Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod— Barnftable Bay, on the north, and 
•Buzzard's Bay on the feuth of Cape Cod— tand Narra- 
ganfet's Bay in Rhode-Ifland. 

202 The DelaHvm-^. The 'Delaware is a large bay, 
communicating with the Atlantic between Cape May 

.on the north and Henlopcn on the fouth. It extends 
about fixty miles witliin the land, and receives Delaware 
^River, at Bombay Hook. 

203 The Che/apeak. This bay communicates with 
the ocean bettwcen Cape Chavlea on the n^otth wad Hen- 
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ry on the foiith. It ftrelches into the land twp hun- 
dred and (]xty miles, with a breadth of about ilx leagues ; 
dividing Virginia ^d a part of Maryland 5 that part 
between the bay and the fea being called the Eaftera 
ihore. It terminates on the north at Elkton in Maryland 
— receiving fome of the largeft rivers in America and fur- 
niftiing a vail inland navigation througka fertile and pop- 
ulous country. 

204 Remarkable Capes and Points, On the coaft of 
the Carolinas, are Cape Fear and Cape Hatteras^ which 
extend far into the ocean, and projecting dill farther 
dangerous (hoals. Cape Cod on the Chore of MafTachu- 
fetts is equally remarkable. . It extends into the ocean in 
form of an elbow, about fixty-five miles, and the penin- 
iula is from three to nine miles broad. Beyond the Cape 
lie very extenfi ve {hoals. 

205 Peninfulas. The ftrip of land between the Chcf- 
opeake and the ocean, is a remarkable peninfula, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and almoit uniformly level. 
Cape Cod forms anx)ther remarkable peninfula. The 
town of Boilon (lands on a peninfula. The fouth eaf- 
ern part of Nova Scotia is an extenfive peninfula, form- 
ed by the bay of Fundy. On this {lands Halifax, a 
confiderable town, on a fine harbour and the capital of 
the Province. The fouthern point of this land is called 
Cape Sable. 

206 Swamps and Morajfes. When water cannot 
find a paflage to the ocean, or when a level plain ad- 
joins tlie fea and rivers, the water forms a fwamp, 
raarfti, or morafs. In fuch fituations the water flag- 
nates, Iqfes its purity, and becomes impregnated with 
putrefcent fubflances, as wood and plants, which gene- 
rate innumerable infects, and emic exhalations noxious 
to the neighbouring inhabitants. The principal moraf- 
fes in the United States, arc onr the borders of the fea 
or the rivers to the fouthward of the Hudfon. The 
mod confiderable fwamps are thofe called Difmal^ in 
Virginia and North Carolina, one of ^lv\dv Sa* \i\vcc\' 

¥ 
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miles in length, by ton in breadth^ and coveijcd witfc 
treeSi reeds, briars, and various kinds of ftrubs* Thfi 
Waquafanol^a, a fwamp in Georgisr^ is tfafce hiindned 
miles in length. 

207 The Gulf Stream, A remarkable current in 
the Atlantic, running from foutb weft to north eafi^ a- 
long the American coaft from Florida to Newfound- 
land, is called the Gulf Stream. The name is derived 
from an opinion that this current is occaiioned by the 
waters of the Gu]f of Mexico, which are accumulated 
there by the force of the trade winds, arid which find a 
pafiage from the gulf between the American fiiore and 
the Bahama ifiaiids. It is more probable that a concur^ 
ring, if not a chief caufe, is the general current of t^e 
Atlantic which fets to the fouthward, and meeting with 
the continent of South America, a part of the waters ane 
repelled and forced into a counter current, along the 
fhore through the gulf. 

ao8 The properties of this current. This current moves 
at the rate of two or three miles an hour. It is diiiant * 
from the American (hore from 70 to 150 miles, accord- 
ing as the {hore proje£ls in capes or retires in bays. It 
proceeds to the bank of Newfoundland,, where it turns to 
the eaft and appears to be loft in the general current of the 
Atlantic, which fets to the fouthward wafliing the weftern 
ifles and the African fliore. Its waters, coming from a 
tropical climate, are warnier than the waters, on foun- 
dings along the American fhore. It is alfo unfathomable, 
and deep water, in the ocean, is warmer than water on 
banks and ihoals. 
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ORIGIN OF MAN, ANB OF THE AMERI- 
CANS. 

209 bf tie Jirfi peo-rjr^l£S» 6tR. information we have 
pling of the earth. JL refpecting the peopling of this 
globe, is giren in the Holy Scriptures. From them it 
appears, that Utie, firft inhabitants were plianted in the 
fertile and plea&nt coiuntries near the rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, in Mefopotaniia aiid Babylonia. From 
them fprung the various nations, in Afia, Europe^ Africa 
and Aiiierica. 

210 Progrefs vffcience and civiHzation, Thdfe cbun« 
tris which * were firft peopled and whofe miid cK- 
fnate and fertile foil, invited the fixed refidesce of men, 
were firft clightened with the beams of fcicfrice. Among 
thefe were AfTyria and Egypt. Letters were invented 
in the eaft, and appear to have been firft cultivated in 
Aiiyria. From AfTyria to Egypt and from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to Rc«ne, letters were propagated, 
^nd the rude inliabi^nts were inftriicted in the arts and 
fciences. 

211 The Peopling of America. It is evident that ma- 
ny centuries after tte old continent was well inhabit- 
ed, atid highly civilized, the American Continent re- 
mained the refidence of wild beafts only. By what 
means men found their way to this continent, is not 
quite certain j but there is good reafon to believe, they 
pafied from the northern parts of Tartary, to the north 
weftern coaft of Ameri€a> not lohg after, and perhaps 
before the Chriftian Era. The Mexican traditions and 
hiftorical paintings all deduce the origin of the Mexican 
nations from the north weft. ^ 

212 The progrefs of fettlemenis by the natives. It is 
very probable from the Mexican hiftory, that the na- 
tives of America, migrated in hords, clans or tribes \ 
moving, like the Tartars, N?itl\ ti\«.\T tecS^s.^ "^^^j^- 
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fiance. Thefe tribes probably ranged firft along the 
wcftern fhore of North America, following each other in 
fucceflion, like waves following waves, as they were 
invited to the fouth, by the mildnefs of the climate, or 
were driven by other tribes in their rear j until they 
leated themfclves in the warm and fertile vales of Mex- 
ico. That country as well as Peru had become very 
populous when firft vifited by Europeans. 

213 Settlements on the Atlantic. It is probable 
that when the warmer regions of America had become 
populous, the Indians began to fpread themfelves over 
the eaftern parts of the continent, following the courfc 
of rivers, and the fhore of the Atlantic. In thisprogrefs 
they would firfl find the rivers that fall into the 
Miftifippi, and purfuing them, would find and plant 
the rich intervals on thefe rivers. Then continuing 
their courfe, they would be led along the Alaba- 
ma, the Tenneifce, the Ohio, and the Waubofh to 
their fourcejs and croffing the mountains and the h^^es^ 
would purfue the flreams that fall into the Athhtxc. 
And hence perhaps the tradition among the Indians of 
the United States, that their anceflors came from the 
fouth wefl, and that the great Spirit refides in that 
quarter. 

214 Time ivhen America ivasjirft peopled. The T0I-* 
tecas, the moft ancient tribe in Mexico,^ date their ef- 
tablifliment in that country, as far back as the feventh 
century of our era. This nation wa* nearly deilroyed by 
a famine and mortal peflilence about the year one thou- 
fand and thirty one. Other tribes fucceeded this, and 
in the twelfth century, the Mexican tribe, whichj lived 
on the north of the Gulf of California, migrated, and af- 
ter various removals, fixed their abode in the country, 
which bears their name, about the year thirteen hun- 
dred ar.d twenty five. This was about two hundred 
years before the Spaniards difcovered and conquered the 
country.' 

215 Refemblanci among the Indian tribes. All the 
iribcs of the primitive uSiabitants of America, appear 
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to t^feirtble each other, in all eflential parts of their 
charaftcr, except the Efquimoes in Labrador. The 
people of Mexico and Peru, when firft difcovered, had 
liiad^ confid^rable advances towards an enlightened {late> 
bbyond the other nations. This was owing to a croii- 
dfed population, which compelled them to cultivate the 
earth aild attend to the arts for fubfiftence. But in the 
notthfcm parts of this cdntinent the Indians lived in a 
wild, favage Ilat^. 

216 C/ifnate ^Mexico, Mexico, the capital city of 
the country, is in the nineteenth degree of north latitude, 
and of coutfe in a Vi^arm climate. The valleys and plains 
<)f the country ate hot, but the ftiduHtains are fo high 
as to have a ttttipttztt air, and fome of them at times, 
ate clothed with fnow. 

217 City of Mexico, Mexico was founded in the year 
1325, oil a fmall iHand in the midft of the lake Tez- 
cuco. tt Was fuftounded by water, bixt communicated 
with the land, by three croffways, raifed with earth and 
ftone, vtride enough for ten horfemen to ride abreaft 5. 
befides two, which we're narrower anH fupported aque- 
dtifts to convfey water to the city^ When taken by the 
Spaniards, it was tin miles in circumference, and con- 

. tained fixty thoiifand houfes. ' 

218 Building f of the Mexicans, The Mexicans did 
not know the ufe of iron, but they had axei of cop- 
per, and were acquainted with the ufe of lime. Their 
public buildings were of great fize, with walls of (lone 
laid in lime, and fome.of them poliflied to aii un- 
cotnhion degree. They built bridges alfo with ftone ar- 
<*hes. ' 

215 Religion of^ the Mexicans. The Mexicans had an 
ttnperfe£l idea of a fuprcme Being, and believing him 
to be invifible, they never reprefented him by fenfible 
objects. They believed alfo, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in a number of inferior deitieg, who prefided over , 
the air, fire, earth, water, mountains ^^d tke lv^^\ •^^'^ 
they believed alfo in an evil (^uvt^ ox ^o\ ^^ ^-^^^6-- 
nets. They deified the fun and moon^ mei.\i^NR:^^^^^ 
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the doflrine of tranfmigration •, that isj that tlic fouls of 
men after death pafs into other animaisi as cattle, birdsi 
fillies and the like. ' 

220 Worfhtp of the Me:>cicans. Altho the Mexicans 
did not represent the Supreme God by any fenfible ob- 
jects, yet they had images of their inferior deities, made 
of ftcne, wood, and fome o[ them of gold or other 
metals. Thefe were worfhipped with prayers, fading 
and other auflerities, kneeling and proilrations, with 
many rites and ceremonies. To thefe idols alfo they 
facrificed human victims, felected from their flaves or 
prifoners of war, in fuch numbers and with fuch barbar- 
ity that the accpunts qf them cannot be read without 
horror and aflbnilhnient. . Such is the Rate of nations, 
who do not enjoy the advantages of civilization and the 
Chriftian religion. 

221 Traditions reflecting the Deluge ^ Isfc^ The 
Mexicans had diftin^ traditions among them of the 
creation of the world, the univerfal deluge, the confu- 
fion of languages, and the difperfion of mankind ; and 
thefe events they had reprefented in their paintings. 
They believed that all mankind had been overwhelmed 
with an inundation, except one man and one woman, 
who were faved in a fmall boat and landed on a moun- 
tain. But thefe traditions were mingled with many fa- 
bles. 

222 Priefls, The idolatry of the Mexican nations 
was remarkable for the number of pfiefts, confecratcd 
to the refpective gods. It was their bufinefs to per- 
form the facrifices, compofe hymns, take care of the 
temples and ornaments of the altars, keep the calendar, 
preferve the paintings, direct the feftivals, inftruct the 
youtli, and offer incenfe. The priefts never fhaved 
their faces, but painted their bodies, bathed every eve-. 
ning, fafted often, and obferved great temperance and 
auftcrities. The M^icans all practiced fevere cruelties 
on their own bodies, fuch as piercing and mangling the 
ficfh, abfurdly imagining that fuch mortifications would 

plcaic their ddtics. * 
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223 Mexican Tear. The year among the Mexicam 
confided of three hundred and fixty-five days, Thefe 
days were diftributed into eighteen months of twenty 
days each, and the five additional days were called 
ufrlefsy and employed in receiving and returning vifits. 
The year began on the 26th day of February 5 but every 
fourth year it began one day earlier. The century or long 
period confided of fifty-two years, which was divided 
into four periods of thirteeii years each ; and the year, 
every fourth year, beginning one day earlier, thirteen of 
thefe anticipated days carried back the beginning of the 
year, at the clofe of the century, to the fourteenth of 
February. Then the new century again began on the 
26th. 

224 Ceremonies at the Birth of a Child. When a 
child was born, it was immediately bathed in water, and 
the gods were implorec^to be propitious to the infant. On 
this occafion the parents received the congratulations of 
their friends. The diviners were alfo confulted as to the 
future good or ill fortune of the child ; for the Mexicans, 
like other ignorant people, were believers in lucky and 
unlucky days and figns. On the fifth day, after the birth, 
the child was bathed a fecond time, when the friends were 
invited, and if the parents were rich, great entertain- 
ments were made, and fuits of apparel given to the guefts. 
On this occafion, if the child was a male, a bow and ar- 
rows, or fome inftrument or habit which the child 
would ufe, when grown up, were prepared ; and if a fe- 
male, a fpindle, or fome drefs fui table for one of her 
condition. 
• 225 Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage agreements 
among the Mexicans, were made by the parents, after 
confulting the oracles or diviners, who pronounced on 
the omens of good or ill. The damfel was folicited by 
w«men chofcn for, that purpofe, who went to the ho ufe 
'at midnight. Inplll cafes, the parents of the young 
woman refufed togrsnt the Jirjl requeft. At the fecond 
requeft, the parents deliberated wkb. vVvg. x^-iXv^rw^^'^SN^'i^- 
terwardi knt an anfwer, At Ocva ivj tc^^^vcvXsl^Vsv"^^ 
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nuptialsi the parents conductied the bride to the houfe of 
her father in law, where a prieft tfed a corner of her 
gown to the mantle of the bride-groom — (he thien walked 
round a fire, and both bride and bridegroom ofieired co- 
pal to the gods by ^ay of incenfej arid exchanged prefects 
with each other. At fupjpct, they gave mouthf uls to each 
other alternately, and the cer^tnony was concluded by the 
attendants with dancitig. 

226 Fun€rai Rites. Ih bUi^ying the dfead, the Me^t- 
icans prafticed niay fuperftitious ceremonies, amohg 
which was the dreffing of the bbdy with pieces of j^aper 
and then with a habit fuitable to the rank of the de- 
ceafed, and his occupation in life. They gave to the 
dead alfo a jug of water to ferve him on the journey, 
and killed a fmall animal like a dog, and tying a (tring 
about its neck, buried it i^ith the deceafed, as a com- 
panion "on his way ; or if the dead body was burned, 
the animal was burnt alfo and his aJhes Collected and bu- 
ried in an eartliern pot, and eight days after, they 
made over it bblations of bread and win6. When a 
prince died, his body was Clothed with C6tton garments 
richly ornamented with gold, filver and gCms ; and his 
ilaves and attendants were killed, to fervc him in their 
refpective offices in the other world. 

227 Education of Touth. The Mexicans, notwith- 
ftanding their many fuperftitious and barbarous cuf- 
toms, exhibited, in their manner of educating youth, 
an example worthy of imitation. All mothers, if able, 
nurfed their own children— and if a ftranger was taken 
as a nurfe, none was accepted unlefs of found health. 
Children were accuftomed to endure hardfliips, heat 
and cold. They were early taught to attend the tem- 
ples and worfhip the gods, imploring their aid and pro- 
te£lion — to abhor vice and to be modeft and refpectful 
to aged people. The feoys were inft|^ted in the uie of 
arms or utcnfils of fome art ; the gfris were taught to 
fpin and weave — and all were directed to bathe often and 
obferve great cleanlincfs. 
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2118 Fumjbment of the Vices of Touth. Great rcfpeO: 
was paid to truth among the Mexicans; and whenever 
a child was detedled in a lie, they pricked his lip witli 
the thorn of the aloe. They tied me feet of girls that 
were too fond of walking abroad. A difobedient or 
quarrelfome boy was beat with nettles. Another pun- 
ifhment was to make the offender receive into his nof- 
trils the fmoke of the chili, a kind of pepper. 

229 Government of the Mexican Empire. The Mexi- 
cans were governed by a monarch, but he was chofen 
by four Elediors appointed foi that purpofe, from 
among the noble families, and diftinguifhed by their 
prudence and probity. As foon as diey had made a 
choice, their elefloral power expired, and a new ap- 
pointment was made forthwith, either of the fanie' or 
of other perfons. If a vacancy happened among the 
eledlors, before the death of the king, his place was 
immediately fupplied by a new appointment. The laws 
of the empire obliged the eleflors to'choofe a king 
from ameng the brothers, nephews or coufins of the 
deceafed king. 

230 Clajfes of People. The Mexicans were divided 
into nobles, priefts and common people. Of the no- 
bility there were different ranks, each of which had its 
own proper privileges and badge. The nobles wore 
ornaments of gold and gems on their garments, and to 
them belonged exclufively the, right of enjoying the high 
offices at court. To entitle a roan to the firft rank of 
nobility, he muft poflefs great wealth, and have given 
unquellionable proof of his bravery in battle. He was 
alfo compelled to undergo without, complaint, fading, 
abftincnce, and reproaches. A principal badge of this 
dignity was, an ornament of gold fufpended from the 
cartilage of the nofe. 

231 Landed Property. Lands in Mexico were divi- 
ded between the crown, the nobles, the cities or com- 
munities, and the temples. The crown lands were 
held by certain nQblemen, wh9 mad<^ ^u ^?;V:ws^\s.^sg>, 
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racftt for them to the king, by fhrifehting him -^ith 
bitds, or nofegays of ftewfefs, virhth they ^aid hiih a 
vifit ; and th^ wcfre aFfo obliged to repair the tt>yil 
paiacc, if ncceffifry ; to aid. and diteft in cuitivatihg his 
garden, and to attend him whtn h^ appeared in pubKc. 
Thefe lands defccnded to tht eldeft fen c(f the noble, but 
could not be ati^nuted. 

232 Lands cf the Niahles and CoirtfHuHities. The latid3 
which the nobleis owned were tratifmittcd ftpm faiher to 
fon ; fome of thefe could be fold, but hbt to pleb^iis ot 
icommon peojrfe. 

The property of the cities or villages w^ divided 
among them according to their number, and each diftria 
held its Iharc, independent of the others. Thefe lahd^ 
could not be alienated* 

233 Public Revtnues. AH the conquei'ed jJrbvitidtt 
of Mexico paid tribute in fruits, animals and the riiet- 
als of the country, according to a cctrtahi rate^=-meiv 
chants paid their portion in good&, aiid artizarts in the 
produflions of their labors. In the (Capital of each prov- 
ince, was a magazine for the corn, and other article*, 
paid as tribute. One province was taxed with the pay-* 
jnent of four thoufand handfuls of beautiful feathers^*- 
another, paid twenty bagfi of cochineal-=- -a third, a cer- 
tain quantity of Cocoa, cotton garments, or trger-lkins-^ 
a fourth, a certain number of plates of gold, neck-lace^, 
earrings or emeralds — and a fifth, a number of eups of 
honey, or bafbni of yellow ochre, axes, mats and thfe 
like. 

234 Courts of Juftice. lii moft of tlie hrgts cities 
and provinces, jtfftice Wa$ adminiftcrcd among, the 
Mexicans, by a fupteme magiftrate, from whofe (en- 
tence, whether irt civil ot ctimirtal Cafes, tiiete was nt> 
appeal. This officer appointed the fubordirtate judged, 
and the receivers of the revenue, within his diftrift, 
and any who ufurped his authority or made ufe of 
his enfigns, was putiiftied with death. In onfe king- 
dom, the judges were rendered independent, by eftates 
^Ifned to their ofBce, and p^&nj to xVidi f\x,cc,cffqrs 
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ntitioiH^tr h»m. The M^xicsma had no lawyers or 
profeiSanfiil advocates ; every fuitor and criminal produ- 
cing his witnefles and making his own allegations. 

235 LauJ and PunifhmenU. The IVfcxicans were 
governed by fi^ed laws, which were rigproufly enfor- 
ced. Treafoii was puniflied by tearing the traitor in 
pieces ; thoCe who were privy to it, and did not di£- 
clofe it, were, deprived of their liberty- To maltreat 
an ambafTador, minifler or public meffenger, was death. 
The fame pqniihment was inflicted on thoTe who ex- 
cited ftdition ; on thofe who removed or changed boun- 
daries of lands, eftablifhed ^by authority 4 on judges 
who gave fentence 4:ontrary to law, or took bribes ; on 
thofe who altered meafures ordained by law -, on thofe 
who difobeyed military orders \ on murderers, and thofe 
guilty of inceil, adultery and unnatural crimes. Guar- 
dians, who embezzled the eftate of their wards, were 
hanged rwitfaout nrercy \ and fo were fons who fquander^ • 
ed their patrimony in vices. 

236 Other Crimes. It was a capital crime for one fex 
to drefs in the garments of the other, and to rob in the 
market. The thief of an article of little value, was 
punifhed only by being coippelled to reftore it 5 if a 
perfon ftolc things of value, he was made the flave of 
theperfon injured. If the thief could not make com- 
penfatiqp, or the thing ftolen did not exifl;, he was (ton- 
ed to death. To (leal maiz was a crime, but a poor 
traveller was permitted to take of maiz or fruits near 
the highway, as much as would fatisfy prefent hunger. 
Drunkcnnefs in youth was a capital offence ; in older 
perfoQS, was purufhed with ieverity — a nobleman be- 
ing (tripped of his rank and office, and a pkbean being 
(haved and having his houfe demolifhed. One who told 
a lie to the injury of another, loft apart of his lip or his 

ears. ttj ■ 

237 OfWar* No profeffion among th^Wexicans ^^as 
held more honorable than that of arms. No ^ perfon 
could be crowned king, until he had ^\s^^xW\ ^-^of^S.^ 
his couraj^, and had takeu v/Vih \xv^ o^ti.V-asv^^^"^^ 
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viftiins to be facrificcd at hi? ^coronation. Thofe who 
died in the fervice of their country, were fuppofed to 
be the happieft in another life. Great pains was taken 
to enure children to labor, hardfhips and danger ; and 
to infpire them with high notions of military honor. 
To reward the fcrvices of warriors, the Mexicans devif- 
ed three military orders — that of Princes, of Eagles and 
of Tigers, which were diftinguifted by particular badges, 
or aAnor. 

238 Military Drefs. When the Mexicans went to 
battle, they wore only a coarfe white habit ; and no per- 
fon was entitled to change this plain drefs for one more 
collly, without having given proofs of bravery. The 
king, befides his armor, wore on his legs a kind of half 
boots, made of thin plates of gold ; on his arms plates 
of the fame, and bracelets of gems ; at his under lip 
hung an emerald fet in gold ; at his ears, he wore ear- 
rings of the fame (lone ; about his neck a neck-lace or 
chain of gold ; and a plume of beautiful feathers on his 
head \ together with a fplendid badge confiding of a 
wreath of feathers, reaching from his head down his 
back. The common foldiers wore only a girdle round 
the waifl, but painted theic bodies. 

239 Defenftve arms of the Mexicans. The defenfive 
armour of the Mexicans confided in {hields made in dif- 
ferent forms and of various materials. Some w^re whol- 
ly round ; others on one fide only. Some were made of 
folid eladic canes, interwove with cotton threads, and 
covered with feathers. The (hields of the nobles, were 
made of thin plates of gold, or tortoi(e (hells, adorned with 
gold, filver or copper. Some were made fo as to be fol- 
ded and carried under the arms, like an umbrella. The 
officers had breadplates of cotton very thick and proof 
againd arrows. They alfo covered the cheft, the thighs 
and half of jhe arms, and wore a cafe over the head, in 
fh?.pe of theTiead of a tiger or ferpent, which gave theija 
a frightful appearance. 

240 Offenjive Arms* The weapons of war among 
f/fe J^fexic^ns nerc arrows, flingSjcluba, fpears, pikes. 
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fwords and darts. ITicir bows were made of a flrong 
elaitic wood, and the (Iring^ of the finews of animals or 
the hair of the flag. Their arrows Were pointed with a 
ftiarp bonei or piece of fiint. They never ufed poifoned 
arrows. Their fword was a ftout ftick, three feet and a 
half long, and four inches broad, armed with a fort of 
{harp knife of ftone, firmly faftened to it with gum lack, 
"With this, a horfe might be beheaded at a Cngle ftrokc. 
Their pikes, fome of which were eighteen feet long, 
were pointed with iSint or copper. The dart was a fmall 
lance of wood hardened in the fire or {hod with copper. 
To this was tied a firing for pulling it back after it was 
thrown. 

241 The Manner of meAing War. It was a laudable 
cuftom with the Mexicans, before a declaration of war, 
to fend ambafFadors to the enemy, for the purpofe of dif- 
fuading from hoftilities. By reprefenting and enfor- 
cing in powerful language the miferies of war, they 
fometimes eflfected a reconciliation and preferved peace. 
In battle, it was lefs their defire to kill their enemies, 
than to take them prifoners, for the purpofe of facrificc. 
Each nation had its enfign — that of Mexico was an eagle 
darting upon a tiger ; that of Tlafcala, an eagle with 
its wings fpread. Their martial mufic confifted of 
drums, horns, and fea-fliells.— For fortifications, they 
ufed palifades, ditches, walls, and ramparts of earth or 
ftone. 

242 Agriculture and Gardening, The principal arti- 
cle cultivated for food by the Mexicans, was maiz, or 
indian corn ; an invaluable grain, found in America. — 
They had neither plows, oxen, nor hcrfes to prepare 
the ground foi; planting; but'a hoe, made of copper. — 
They planted maiz in the manner nov/ practiced in our 
country. Ihey made great ufe of rivulets for watering 
their lands, conducing the water by canak from the 
hiils. They cultivated gardens to great perfedtion, 
and from them fupplied Mexico with great abundance 
of plants, fruits and flowers. B^ tsx^-ixw^ ^^ \.^*vK^^ 
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willows and roots, they made a fubftratum which, being 
covered with earth, conftituted floating gardens on the 
lakes^ which were a great curiofity. 

243 Mexican Money. The Mexicans ufed the fol- 
lowing articles as money — a fpecies of cocoa, a piece of 
which reprefentcd a certain number ; or if a large fum 
was ufed, it pafled in facks, each being of a certain value 
— fmall pieces of cotton —gold dull in goofe quills — pie- 
ces of copper in the form of a T— and thin pieces of tin 
— all which had their particular value and ufe. 

244 Mexican Language. The Mexicans had no 
knowledge of letters ; and their language contained the 
founds of twenty of our letters only ; but it was copious 
and very expreffive. Almoft all words had the accent 
on the lad fyllable except one. In the place of letters 
and words, tne Mexicans ufed, ,/or recording events^ 
paintings^ which by means of perfe£l fyftem,. and reg- 
ularity of figures and pofitions, reprefented fafts with 
great certainty. Thefc hiftorical paintings were pxeferv- 
€il with great care by the Mexicans, and fuch of them 
as cfcapcd de(lru£i:ion, at the time of the conqueft 
by the Spaniards, are the fources from which the hifto- 
ly of that country is derived. But the Spaniards igno- 
rant of their ufe, and at firft fuppofing them to be appli- 
ed to idolatrous purpofes, destroyed with frantic zeal, 
all they could find. 

245 Cloth and Paper. 1 he materials ufed by the Mex- 
icans for painting, were cloth made of the threads of the 
aloe, or the palm, drefied (kins and paper. The paper 
was made of the leaves of a fpecies of the aloe, llecp- 
ed together like hemp or flax, then waflied, ftretched 
and fmoothed. It was as ihick as paftcboard, but fofter, 
fmootLer, and eafy to receive impreffions. In general 
the flieets were long, and rolled up for prefervation, like 
the parclyncnts of the ancients in Europe and Afia. 
i he colors ufed in paiwting were obtained from plants 
i.nd flowers and were exquifitely beautiful. 

246 sculpture and cajUrig of Metals. Although the 
r/C3/7d \uA Kot the ufe of iron or fteel, yet by 
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means of flint ftonc, they canred images in (lone and 
wood, with great exactnefs. The images of their gods 
were numberlefs. But the cafting of precious metals in- 
to curious figures, was an art in which the Mexicans cx- 
cfclled mod nations which were more advanced in civili- 
zation. The founders made the 6gure of a fifli, with 
the fcales alternately one of gold and the other of filvcr^ — 
a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and wings — an 
ape with a moveable head and feet, with a fpindle in iti^ 
paw, in the actof fpinning — and fo exqulfite was the work 
of fome of thefe figures, that the Spaniards, fond as 
they were of the gold, valued the workmanfliip more 
than the metal. 

-247 Mexican Theatre. The Rage, among the Mexi- 
cans, was a fquarc terrace, raifed and uncovered ; or 
the lower area of fome temple. Here actors difplayed 
their comic powers in reprefenting various characters and 
fcenes in life. Some feigned themfches deaf, fick, lame, 
blind or crippled, and addrefled an idol for the return of 
health. Some mimicked animals, or appeared under 
their names, difguifcd in the form of toads, beetles or 
lizaids. Thefe coarfe reprefentations were the dramatic 
amufemerjts of the Mexicans, which concluded with a 
grand dance of the fpdlators. 

248 ManufaElures. Tl;c Mexicans had - no wool^ 
(ilk, hemp, or flax ; but cotton, feathers, hair, mountain 
palm and aloes, iiipplied their place. Of feathers, in- 
terwove with cotton, were formed mantles, gowns, car- 
pets and bed curtains. Waiftcoats for the nobles and 
other garments were made of cotton interwove with 
the fineft hair from the belly of the rabbit. The leaves 
of the mauguay f urniihed a fine thread, equal to that of 
flax ; and the palm fupplied that which was xoarfer. 
Thefe were prepared for ufe, nearly in the manner we 
prepare flax and hemp. Of thefe plants alfo were made 
mats, ropes, (hoes, and many other articles of common 
ufe. ' ^ 

249 .Food. The principal ^\uT\t oaNjCvi^xsA \^ 
food w^s maize I but cocoa, <:Vv\^ ^w^ \ic»»&.^^^ ''s^^'^ 
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ufed. Bread was made of maize in this manner — ^The 
grain was firA boiled with a little lime \ when foft, ij 
was rubbed between the handsy which topk off the &in 
— then pounded into a • pafte and baked in a pan. The 
nobles mixed fome flagrant herbs with their bread to 
give it a flavor. Cookery was the bufinefs of the women. 
The Mexicans not having cattle or fheep, reared and uf* 
cd vaft numbers of fowls, and fmall animals; ds tur- 
kies, quails, gcefe, ducks> deer, rabbits and. fiih. Their 
drinks were beverages made by feripentation from the 
juice of the magna y, or aloe, the palm, the ftem of maize^ 
:»nd the like. 

250 Drrfj and Ornaments. In the climate of Mexi- 
co, very little clothing was neccflary. The poor wore 
a girdle ; and the higher clafTes, a girdle, and a mantle 
or cloke over the fhoulders^ about four feet long ; and in 
winter a waiftcoat. The fhoe uas a fole of leather or 
coarfe cloth under the foot, tied with firings round the 
ancle. The Mexicans More their hair long, thinking it 
diflionorable to be fhared. For ornaments they wore 
ear rings, pendants at the under lip, or the nofe, brace- 
lets on the arms, and rizies like a colls^r on the legs. 
The rich ufed pearls, emeralds and o^her. gems fet in 
gold 'y and the poor ufed ihells, cryftak or fome ibining 
flones. 
\ 25 X Furniture of the Houfes. The beds of the Mexi- 
cans did not accord nith the finery of t^eir direfs. Their 
beds were two coarfe mats of rufhes, to M'hich tlie rich 
added fiu« palm mats and fiieets of cotton. The cover 
of the bed was a mantle, or a counterpane of cotton and 
feathers. The table was a mat fpread on 4tlie ground 5 
and napkins were ufed, as were plates, porringers, ear* 
thern pots and jugs, but no knives nor fprVs. For chairs, 
were ufed low feats of wood and ruflies or palm, and 
reeds. The Hiell of a fruit like a gourd furni(hed cups. 
The Mexicans ufed no wax, tallovif or oil for lights, but 
torches cf wood, like pine knots. I'obaceo was much 
for fmoking and in fnufF. Inflead of foap, were . 
" fruit sind root of a paiticuhi we* 
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Such was the ftiite of fociety in Mexico^ when, the 
Spaniards invaded and conquered the country in the year 
1521. 

252. Other Indian Nations in North America. Th^ 
tribes of natives which were fpread over the more north- 
ern regions of America> were far lefs advanced in knowl- 
edge, arts and civility, than the Mexicans, llxey all 
cultivated maize and beans, which conftituted no fmall 
part of their food. Corn and beans boiled together when 
green, they called yl/tf&/^ ; a diflj held in great eftcem 
by their conquerors, and much ufed by u.$ at this day. 
But the cultivation of the eartli was wholly performed 
by the women. The men were occupied in war, or in 
bunting or fiihing, which fupplied them with the flefh of 
deer, bears, beavers^ moofe, raccoon and the like. They 
had no drink but water. 

253 Habitations and Furniture. The dwellings of 
the favages were huts called wiga^ams, niade with poles 
fi^ed in the ground, bent together, faftcned nt the top, 
and covered with bark or mats of bulrufhes. The fire 
was in the middle of the hut, and an opening was left 
at the top for the fmoke to efcape. Their beds were 
mats or (kins fpread on boards a little raifed. For 
cooking they .ufed pots made of clay ; their difhes and 
fpoons were of wood hollowed and made very fmooth. 
Pails were formed of birch bark, made fquare, and fur- 
nifhed with a handle. Balkets were made of the fame 
material, or of rulhes, bents, hulks of the maize, Clk* 
grafs, or wild hemp, curioufly wrought and oniamcnt- 
ed. . 

254 Dre/s. The natives of tl/je northern parts of 
America had no. clothing, vfhen the Englifli firll came 
among them, except the ilcins of wild beafts, and a few 
mantles made of feathers curiouily interwoven. But 
ail . the natives of this country were very fond of beida 
and trinVets, for ornaments j faftcning them to their 
arms, legs, nofe and ^ears. When the Euro'^j^^vNs* Vi,^- 
gan to trade with themj t\\e^ ^^cWw^^^ "^^^^^ *^i»2^ 
for bLwkets, znd other clot\is>2iwd \!t\^^^ «a.x^ \ics5isx v^^^-- 
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cipal drefg at this day : all favage nations are very fond of 
feathers. 

255 Money and Arms. The money of the northern 
Indians confided in the wampumpeague, ufually called 
ivampum^ which was made of fmall fhells curioufly join-> 
cd and wrought into broad ftringis or belts. This was 
tlie medium of commerce, anfwering xht pur-pofe of 
filver and gold among other nations. The arms of the 
favages were bows and arrows, clubs, and efpecialJy 
the hatchet, called a tomahawk^ which was a iharpened 
ilone, with a handle. After the arrival of Europeans, 
they laid afide the ftone, and procured iron hatchets. 
They throw thefe with aftonifliitig dexterity, and arc 
fure of hitting the object intended, at a great diflance. 
They had no defenfive armour, except a kind of fhield 
made of bark. 

2$6 Canoes. All uncivilized natiofis make ufe of 
canoes, formed of bark or the trunks of trees made ho\^ 
low. Thefe arc of various fizes — from ten feet in length 
to a hundred. To fave labor, the Indians apply fire to 
the trunk of a large tree and burn it hollow ; then iinifli 
the canoe by fcraping and cutting. When bark is ufed^ 
it is moulded into a fuitable Ihape, (Irengthened with ribs 
of wood, fewed "with ftrings or threads of ftrong bark, 
and the feams fmeared over with turpentine. The bark 
canoes are fo light that they are often carried by the In- 
dians from river to river, or round falls and over necks of 
land. 

257 Viriuei and Vices, The good and bad qualities 
of Indians are few, or confined to a few objects. In 
general, a favage is governed by his paffions, with- 
out much reflraint from the authority of his chiefs. 
He is remarkably hofpitable to ftrangers, oflfering them 
the beft accommodations he has, and always ferving them 
firft. He never forgets a favor or an injury; but will 
make a grateful return for a favor, and revenge an in- 
jury whenever an opportunity offers, as long as he lives 5 
and tlie re/nembrance is hereditatY •, fct the child and 
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gtattd^child have the fame paffionsi and wiH repay a 
kindnefs, or revenge a wrong, done to their anceftor. 
.258 Government and Religion. The tribes of Indians 
were under a government fomewbat like a monarchy, 
with a mixture of ariftocracy. Their chiefs, called faga* 
mores, fachems, orcazekes, pofiefied the powers of gov- 
ernment \ but ihey ufually confulted the old men of the 
tribe, on all important queittons. 

Their religion was idolatry, for they worfhipped the . 
Ain, the moon, the earth, fire, images and the like. 
They had an idea of the Supreme Being, which they 
called the Great Spirit ; and they believed in an evil 
fpfrit. They had prtells called pawawas^ who pretendr 
ed to arts of conjuration, and who z&cd as their pbyfi« 
eians. 

259 Color and Figure of the primitive Americans. — 
The color of the American Indians is nearly an olive ; 
and is the iame with little diverfity, in all latitudes. 
Their boiiies are well formed, their hair long and 
black \ their eyes ufually black and duH ; their teeth 
white ; their bsard fcanty. In all thefe particulars they 
«)fembled! the ofiental Tartars. They are impatient 
of fevepe labor, but will walk or run with incredible 
fpeed. Ttey have a high fenfe of liberty, and although 
they are not acquainted with letters, they poflefs un- 
common fagacity and quick apprehenfion. They are 
flow in deliberation, but animated and eloquent in their 
fpeecheSj which abound with metaphors, bold, natural 
and expreflive. 

260 Of the Efquim^es. In Labrador, and about the 
ilrait of Davis, live a race or two of inhabitants alto* 
gether different from all the tribes in America. They 
are of fmall fize, fhort legs, ilKftiapen, with a broad face 
and fiat nofe, refembling the inhabitants of Lapland and 
Greenland, from whom if is fuppofed they defcended. 
They fubfift moftly on fifh or flefh, which they cat raw 
or dried. Their climate is cold, and the winter lon^^ 
during which thofe favages dwcW \n c\ofe\\»xa '^'^ ^^^^sx- 
rancour e^wcs, inimerfed in fi\l\v ^wd ^oOci* 
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DISCOVERY OF ^VMERICABY EUROPEANS- 

261 Of Column /CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS,. 
^^^*^ V>i ^^^ ^^^ European who difcovcr- 

ed the Weftern World, was a native of Genoa, and was 
bred to navigation. By his knowledge of the form of the 
earth, and of geography and aftronomy, he was led to be- 
lieve that there muit be a continent on the weft of the 
Atlantic, to balance the vafl traci of land on the eaft ; 
and he imagined that by failing weft ward, he might ^nd 
a ftiorter courfe to China and the Eaft-Indies, than by 
travelling eaftward. He therefore applied to the govern- 
ment of Genoa for affiftance to enable him to undertake 
a voyage of difcovery. He did not fucceed. He then 
applied to Portugal, but with no better fuccefs. He was 
thought, as men of fuperior genius are oft^n thought, a 
yifionary projector. 

262 Co/umbu/j application to Spain. Columbus then 
made application to Ferdinand, king of Spain, for (hips 
and men to proceed on a voyage weftward ; but for fome 
years, fee did not obtain his reqvieft. Finally, by the 
influence of the quee.i, Ifabella, he obtained three fliips 
and nmety men. He alfo obtained a Commiffion, dited 
April 30, 1492, conftituting him Admiral, Vice Roy and 
Governor c^ all the iflands and countries which he fhould 
difcover and fubdue, with full powers civil and criminal. 
With this authority, he failed from Palos in Spain, in 
Auguft 1492. • 

263 jP/Vy? Voyage. Not many days after Columbus 
kft Spam, he was perplexed with the variations of the 
magnetic needle, wliich had not before been difcovered, 
and which ferved to difliearten his mariners. To add 
to his perplexity, his leamen grew uneafy at venturing 
fo far into an unexplored ocean, zxii threatened to 
throw him overboard if he would not return. To 
quiet their minds, he promifcd that if land fhould 

* 'I i.is is llic name as ::r;i fi'ly w.ittcn j but his rtul name '.vas 
'/< /i- o V /i L Cj h o x . 
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tiot appear within ibxpe days, he would return. On the 
third day, land Was difcovered, to the inexpreCSble joy of 
Columbus and of his fcamen, who now humbled theih*- 
felve^ for their refractory conduct. The land firft feeil 
was one of the Bahama Iflandsj and on the 12th of O£lo« 
ber, O. S. 1492. 

^64 Dtfcoverf and Settlement of Hifpaniela, Pro- 
ceeding fouthward Columbus difcovered Cuba, and 
Haiti ; to the latter he gave the name of Hifpaniofa, 
which it dill retains. Here he landed, entered into a 
friendly intercourfe with the natives, built a fort, in 
whighjhekft a garrifon of thirty Jeight men, with or- 
ders to treat the natives with kindnefs, and failed for 
* Europe. On his. voyage, a violent temped arifing, Co- 
lumb^ was apprehenfive the fliip would founder \ and 
to afibrd a.fmall chance that the worid fhouid not lofe 
the benefit of his voyage, he wrote a (hort account of 
hiiS difcoveries, wtappcd it in an oiled cloth, inclofed it 
in a cake of wast, and putting thfe into z§l empty caik, he 
committed it to the fea, in hopes that it might fall into 
the hands of fome fortunate navigator, or be caft a&ore. 
But the ftorm abated, and Columbus arrived fafe in 
Sp^in. 

%6^ Second Voyage of Coiumbus, In September 1493, 
Cdlumbus failed from Cadiz on his fecond voyage to 
the new world, and dtfcoveted the Caribbee Iflands — 
to which he gave their prcfent names--rDominico, 
Maragalant, Gaudaloupe^ Montferat and Antigua. 
Then fleering for Cuba, he faw Jamaica, and proceeded 
to Hifpaniola. On his ariival, he found that the 
men whom he had left in garrifoti, had been guilty of 
violence and rapine, and were aH deiftroyed by the na- 
tives. ' ' 

266 Firjl permanent fettiement in Amerka. As the 
firft colony which Columbus left, was cut off, he fought 
a more convenient and healthful fituation, marked out 
the plan of a town, ereAed a rampart, and built houfes. 
This town he calkd Ifabella, vx l^^<>x ^i ^^ sj^^^'^tc 
his hmeiadrcfs. The govattvtnmt ^ v^W ^"^^^^s^X^^^ 
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committed to his brother, Don Diego, who after Co- 
lumbus had departed for Europe, abandoned this fpot^ 
and removing to the fouth fide of the ifland, began tJbe 
town called St. Dortiingo, the firft permanent eltablilh- 
ment in the new world. — Columbus returned to Spain 
early in 1496. 

267 Columbus^s third Voyage, In May 1498, Co- 
lumbus left Spain on his third voyage, and proceeding 
farther fouthward, difcovered and named Trinidad, 
and in Auguft, difcovered the main land, or continent 
of South America, along which he coafted two hun- 
dred leagues weilward ; then failed to Hifpaniola. 
When he arrived at St. Domingo, he fonnd the colony 
in a mutinous ftate ; but by prudent and firm meas- 
ures, he compofed the troubles. In the mean time, 
the difcontented men repaired to Spain, and by falfe 
reprefentations, perfuadcd the king to appoint Bova- 
dilla governor of the new world, with orders to take 
Columbus and fend him to Spain. This commiffion 
was executed with inhuman feverity, and the great Co- 
lumbus was fent to Spain in chains. — Such is the reward 
which great and good mcii receive from vile factious 
men. / 

a68 Name given to this Continent. ' In 1499, Alonzo 
Ojedo made a voyage to the wcftern continent. With 
him went one Amerigo, or Americus Vcfpucius, a native 
of Florence, who wrote an account of the voyage, and 
pretending that he was the firft difcoverer of the Miain 
Land, the country was called after him, America ; 
which name, by the confent of nations, it has retained, to 
the injury of wabot and Columbus, who had difcovered 
the continent the preceding year. 

269 Columhus^s fourth Voyage. Columbus arrived 
in Spain, bound like a crim nal ; but was foon fet at 
liberty by order of the king, to whom he juftified his 
conduct in the moft fatisfaftory manner. But he did 
not recover his authority, and Ovando was appointed 
governor of Hifpaniola, in the place of Bovadilla. 
Columbus however prepared iot a iouxtVi xo^^^e; la 
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1502 \ intent upon finding a paflage to the Eaftr Indies 
by the wed. In this voyage, he entered the gulf of 
DarieUy and examined the coad. But meeting with fu« 
rious ftormS) he bore away for Hifpaniola^ and was (hip- 
wrecked on Jamaica. 

270 Fate of Golumbus. Being caft on an iiland, at a 
diftance of thirty leagues from Hifpaniola, and his ibips 
all dedroyedj Columbus was in extreme diftrefs. But 
the natives were kind, and f urniflied him with two canoes 
in which two of his friends, with fome Indians rowed 
themfelves to St. Domingo. But the governor, Ovando, 
meanly jealous of Columbus, delayed to fend a fliip to 
bring him off, for eight months, during which time, 
Columbus was cxpofed to famine, to the natives and to 
the malice of his own mutinous feameh. At laQ: he 
was relieved, and furnifhed with two fhips, with which 
he failed for Spain in 1504. Finding Ifabelld, his pat- 
ronefs, dead ; and himfelf negledled, he funk under his 
infirmities and died May 20, 1506, in the 59th year of 
his age. 

271 The Pope'^s Grant to Spain, The king of Spain, 
to obtain a fecure title to the new world, obtained from 
Pope Alexander the fixth, a bull or patent, dated at 
Rome, May 4th, 1493 j in which the objcSs of the grant 
are faid to be, to humanize and chriflianize the favrge 
nations of the new world. By this charter, tlie king of 
Spain was invefted with fovereign jurifdif^ion over all 
tlie iflands and lands which had been or fhould be dif- 
covered, weft of a line running from pole to pole, at the 
diftance of one hundred leagues weft of all the Azores, 
and the Cape de Verd Iflands — to be held by him, his 
heirs and fucceiTors forever— excepting fuch iflands and 
countries as were then aftually poflcfled by fome chrif- 
tlan king or prince. 

272 Progrefs of the Spartifh Difcoveriei and Seitie- 
tnents. In the year 1500, one Pinzon, who had ac- 
companied Columbus in his firft -voyage, failed to 
America, croffed the equlnoftial line, and dvfc<i^^'c^-^ 
the Maranon^ or Amazon^ t\v^ \a\^^^ ^vn^-^ ^^ ^^ic«. 
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globe*' In the fame year one Cabral, a Portuguefei pufli- 
ed his adventures farther fouth, and difcovered the coun- 
try now called Brazil. Pinzon made a fecond voyage in 
15089 with SoliS) and proceeded as far fouth as the river 
which they called the river of Plata^ or filver. In 1509 
two adventurers, Ojcdo and Nicucfla, attempted to form 
fettkments on the continent, within the gulf of Darien, 
but were repelled by the natives. In the two following 
years, fettlements were begun at Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Darien and Cuba. 

273 Difcovery of Florida and of the South Sea. In 
15 1 2, John Ponce,, who had fubdued Porto Rico, fitted 
out three (hips and failing northward fell in with land in 
the 30th. degree of latitude, which he took pofTeflion of 
and called Florida. In the following year, one Balboa af- 
cchded the mountainsof Darien, the narrow ifthmus which 
connects North with South America, ^nd efpied the great 
South Sea, now called the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with 
this difcovery, he proceeded to the water's edge, and wa- 
ding in, tilj the water reached his waift, armed with his 
buckler and fword, he took poffeffion of the ocean in the 
name of his king. 

274 Discoveries in the Gulf of Mexico. In 15 1 7, Cor- 
dova failed from Cuba, difcovered the great Peninsula of 
of Yucatan, and the bay of Campeachy. But landing 
at the mouth of » river to procure frefh water, a confide- 
ble part of his men were killed, and he was forced to re- 
turn to Cuba, where he foon died. The next year, a 
more con Gderable force, under Grijalva, vifited the fame 
bay, and encountering the natives, defeated them, not 
without difficulty. To this country Grijalva gave the 
name of New-Spainy which name it ft 11 bears ; as well as 
that of Mexico, the name of the country among the 
natives. — This expedition returned to St. Jago without 
attempting a fettlemcnt. — In the fame year, one Garay 
coafted alone the northern fhore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
to the river ranuco. 

275 Conquejl of Mexico. In 15 19, Valafquez, 
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governor of Cuba, fitted out an armament of eleven 
fmall veflels, and fix hundred and feventeen men, un- 
der the command of Fernando Cortez, for the inva* 
fidn of Mexico. As fire arms, were not generally m 
ufe, only thirteen men had muikets ; the reft being 
armed with crofs bows^ fwords and fpears. Cortez 
had however ten fmall field pieces, and fixteen horfes — 
the firfl of thefe animals ever fecn in that country. 
With this fmall force, Cortez, landed in Mexico, to en- 
counter one of tht mod powerful empires. After many 
negociations, alliances, marches and counter marches ; 
many battlesand extreme hardships, Ccnrtez fubdued the 
Mexican Empire, then imder the government of 1J19 
brave, the hofpitable, but unfortunate Montezuma, and 
entered the city of Mexico in triumph on the 13th of 
Auguft, 15 2 1. 

^276 Means hy ivhich Cortez conquered Mexico, It 
is a mod inilruclive Itflbn which the fall of Mexico is 
calculated to teach. Cortez could not have made any 
impreflion on that great empire, containing many mil- 
hons of people, had he not availed himfelf of the.faCr 
tions among the different provinces of the empire. But 
HO fooner had he arrived, than one of the nations which 
paid tribute to Montezuma, and was impatient to fliakc 
off the' yoke, offered to join him. Thefe were the To- 
tonacas, who firfl aflilled the Spaniards to conquer 
Mexico — and then were fubdued in turn. Thus na- 
tions are often ruined by their own divifions — FooJiihly 
imagining to leffen-the burthens of government, they re- 
volt againft* their own king or date, join the invaders 
of their country, who .firil conquer ihtirfoes^ and then 
rivet (hackles on ther allies. 

277 Firji voyage round the Globe, While Cortez 
was conquering Mexico, Magellan, a diftinguifhed 
navigator, who had fervcd under the famous PortUr 
guefe adventurer, AIb(:rquerk, fitted out five fmall 
ihips and failed from Spain in Auguft 15 19, iu fearch 
of a paffagc to India by the WiN\.. ^xocx^^\s\%^^^^ 
ward along the Americau co^ft.^ \i^ ^w\s\t.\ '^^ *ta«^ 

H 
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which now bears his name, doubled the fouthern point 
of this continent, launched into the vail ocean, which 
he called the Pacific^ touched at the Ladrones, and af- 
ter enduring extreme diftrefs from bad provifions and 
ficknefs, arrived at the PhilHppines, where a conteft 
with the nativijs arofe, in which he lofl hfs life. But 
his officers proceeded on their voyage, paiTed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and arrived in Spain in September 1522. - 
This was the firll time that any mortal had encompafied 
the globe. 

278 Difcovery of Peru, After Balboa had difcovered 
the South Sea, a fettlcment was made on the weft- 
cm fide of Darien, called Panama. From this town 
fevcral attempts had been made to explore the fouth- 
ern continent, but without any remarkable occurrence. 
In 1524, three peifons, Pizarro, Almagro, and de Lu- 
que aflbciated for the purpofe of extending their adven- 
tures and difcoveries. Their firft expedition was attend- 
ed with ill fuccefs. Pizarro however in a fecond at- 
tempt failed as far as Peru, and difcovered that rich and 
ftburilhing country. Pleafed with tlie difcovery, he re- 
turned to Panama, and was fent by the governor to 
Spain for a commilTion, and a military force to fupport 
an expedition , and infiire fuccefs. 

279 Conquejl of Peru, Pizarro obtained a commif- 
fion and a fmall force, and returned to Panama; from 
whence he failed in February 153 1, to attempt the con- 
queft of one of the finelt kingdoms in America, with no 
rnore than one hundred and eighty men. With thele 
and a fmall reinforcement, he marched to The rcfidencc 
of the king, and having invited bin to a friendly inter- 
viev/, in which he attempted to perfuade him to adopt 
the chridian religion, he, with matcliJefs perfidy, feized 
the monarch a ptifoner, and ordering Jiis foldiers to flay 
his unfufpefting, and a ftoniflied attendants, four thoufand 
were flair without refiflance. 

280 Progrefi of Pizarro, The Peruvian monarch, 
Atnhudlpa, was no fooner a prifoner than he devifed 

the'' mentis of procuring his releafe. ¥iud\Tv^ t\\t ^^-mr.- 
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iards exceffively eager after gold, he ofFered to fill the 
apartment in which he was confined, which was twenty 
two feet by fixtecn, with veilli'is of gold and filver, as 
high as he couid reach. This ofFi^r wns accepted, and 
gold was collc;£ted from diilant parts of the empire, 
until the treafure amounted to more than the value of 
two millions of dollars, which was divided among the 
conquerors. But the ptnlidious Pizarro would not then 
teitafe the Inca ; he iiill kept'him a prifoner, and Alma- 
gro having joined him with a reinforcement, they brought 
the Inca to trial before a court erected for the occafion — 
charged him with being an ufurp^ir and idolater, con- 
demned and executed him. Th^ Peruvian government 
being cjeftroyed, all parts of the empire were- fucceCively 
fubdued. 

281 State of Pern when Conquered, The Spaniards 
found the Peruvians farther advanced towards civiliza- 
tion, than any American nation except the Mexicans; 
and in fome refpeCls farther than that nation. About 
three hundred years before the invafion of the Span- 
iards, a man and woman of fuperior genius arrived in 
that country, who pretenc\ing to be defcended from the 
fun, commanded an uncommon degree of veneration. 
The man, v/hofe name was Manco Capac, colledled 
the. wanderine tribes into a fecial union, iailruclecl 
them in the ufeful arts, curbed their paflions, enacled* 
falutary laws, made a judicious diflYibution of lands 
and dircdted them to be tilled ; in (hort he laid the foun- 
dation of a great and a profperous empire. . Mama Oello, 
the woman taught the arts of fpinning and weaving. 
Manco Capac was called' Incoy or Lord, and his de- 
fcendants governed this happy nation for twqive gen- 
erations. By the laws of this empire human facrifices 
were forbid, and the general policy of its inftitutions 
was mild. 

282 Catiffs of the ruin of Peru, Jufl before the 
Spaniards landed in Peru, that kingdom had been torn 
with fa£lions and civil war. Huana Caijacs tha 
twelfth in defcent from Mwvco^ \v2^^ v^^Wc^v^'^^^^ 
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a wife of the royal blood of the Incasi called Huafcar ; 
another, named Atahualp^ by a woman of foreign 
blood. He appointed the latter his fucceflbr in the go- 
vernment of Quito, which difgulled the lawful heir, 
Huafcar. This produced a war in which Atahualpa 
triumphed : Huafcar was defeated and taken prifoner. 
In this fituation was the kingdom of Peru when the 
Spaniards arrived. Thus weakened by internal divif- 
ions, it fell an eafy prey to the invaders. Such are the 
deplorable effefls of fa6lions and diflenfions, which ufu- 
ally begin in the lawlefs ambition of bold, daring men, 
and end in public mifcry ! 

283 Firft expedition on the Maranon.^ In the year 
1540, Gonzalo, a brother of Pizarro, and governor 
of Quito, crofled the Andes with a body of troops, and 
a great number of Indians to carry their provifions, 
with a view to make difcoveries. After a long march 
amid ft precipices, rocks, thick woods and moraiTes, 
they arrived at a large river, called Napo, which is 
one of the head branches of the Maranon. Here 
they built a frnall veflel, on board of which were 
tranfported the proviGons and baggage under the com- 
mand of Oicllana, with fifty men, while the reft mjtrch- 
ed along the bank. But Qrellana betrayed his truft, 
and being wafted nlong the ftream with rapidity he 
left Gonzalo, and his attendants -, entered the vaft riv- 
er Maranon, and purfuing his courfe to the mouth, 
a diftancc of three thoufand miles, he had (he good 
fortune to reach the Spanifh fettlement at Cubaqua 
in fiiftty. This was tlve firft time that any European 
had explored the largeft river on earth, and one of 
theboUieft enterprizcs recorded. Gonzalo, confounded 
at' the treachery of Orellana, was obliged to return to 
C)nito, difcant twelve hundred miles, in which journey, 
four tlioo^feTid Indians and two hundred and ten Span- 
iards perilhcd with famine-and fatigue. 

* Lnpropcrly called Am:jzon. 
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284 Fate' of Pizarro and Almagro. Mankind are 
feldora contented even with the fpendor of power and 
riches. The conquerors of Peru foon began to be 
jealous of each other, and to contend for dominion. 
Each having the government of a certain diftri£l of 
country, but the limits not wed known, a civil war 
commenced, in which Almagro was defeated and ta- 
ken prifoner ; tried, condemned and executed. His 
fon Almagro, though young, refolved to avenge his 
father's wrongs, and collecting a body oi firm adherents, 
he privately marched to the houfe of Pizarro, attacked 
him at midday, and flew him and his attendants.- — 
Such was the fate of thefe bold, but inhuman con- 
querors, and fucli the reward of their cruelty, avarice 
and perfidy! 



IJISCOYERY AND SK PII/KME^ r OF NOIITIl 

AMEllHJA. 

28 r Of C b t C^^^ '^^^^^ ^^ "^^ world was' 
^ ^ ' J^ difcovfred by Columbus, a fpirit 

of enterprize was excitt'd in all the commercial nations of 
Europe. The fir(l adventurer from England wa^ John 
Cabot, a native of Venice, rcfiding in Brillol ; who un- 
der a commilFion from Henry VII, failed on a voyage of 
difcovcry. On the 24th of June 1494 or 5, he difcov- 
cred land, which he called Prhna Vijlay which, in Italian, 
his native language, (ignidtsfj^fg/jt. This land is fup- 
pofed to be Newfoundland. He difcovered alfo an ifl- 
and which he ca hd St. John's, on which he landed. 
His fon Scbaltian is underftood to have accompanied- 
him in this voyage. 

286 Second Voyage. King Henry granted to John- 
Cabot and his three fons, Lewis, Sebalti'vtv /s.wd ^xw*:.* 
tiu5;,a commiiTion dated MatcVi ^\\\ \/\9^v'^^'^^^'^'*^'^*^^ 
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them to difcover and take poiToflion of unknewn lands 
and,ere<3: his banners on any land by thcai ahe.idy 
difcovered. Oil the ^d of February 1498, he gave 
them a hcctice to take Ihips for this purpiU'tf in any port ' 
of the kingdom. In tfiis year Sebaflian Cabot firit dif- 
covered th:: continent north of the lit. Lawrence, ^mco, 
called Labrador, and coailed alon^ the (bore from 67 
degrees of north latitude to Florida. He made a chart 
of the coaft, which for a century, hung under his 
pifture in Whitehall, He was the firft difcoveter of 
the Continmt^ for he made the land June 11, O. S. 
whereas, Columbus did not difcover the Continent till 
Auguft I. 

287 Other Voyages to North America. Cabot made 
a voyage to America and proceeded fouth as far as Bra- 
zil, in 1516. One Verrazano was fent by the French 
King to make difcoveries in 15244 and this man failed 
along the North American coall to the fiftieth degree of 
N. Latitude^ He named the country New France. In 
1523, Narvaez, a Spaniard, failed from Cuba with four 
hundred men, to makp a Settlement in Florida. He 
landed and marched into the country of the Apalaches y 
and after travelling over two or three hundred leagues o£ 
country, with incredible fatigue, finding no gold or filvcr 
of any value, harraflcd by the favages, and reduced by 
hunger to the neceffity of feeding on human flclh, moft 
©f them periflied, and a few furvivors only found their 
way to Mexico* 

288 Firji attempt to fettle Canada, r—Ont Cartier, a 
Frenchman, failed to America and entered the bay of 
the Iroquois, in 1534, with a view to find a norths 
weft paflage to India. He returned to France, but the 
next year he purfued th^ fame courfe, entered the ri- 
ver, and penetrated as far as Montreal, where he built 
a fort and fpent the winter* The next fummer, he in* 
vited fome of the natives on board of his (liip, and 
treacherously carried them to France, to obtain from 
them a more perfeft knowledge of the country. But 
t/jc mtJvcs were fo muc\\ ^jtovoV.^^, t5aa)u x^^ \tv\rx^ 
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courfe of the French traders with them was much re- 
tarded. At this time a lettlement was not efFedled. 

289 FirJ} fettlenunl of Acadia. Cartier obtained from 
the French king, Francis I. a commifEon for difcovering 
and planting new countries, dated Odlober 17, 1540. 
The royal motive affigned in the commifTion was, to 
introduce among the heathen, the knowledge of the Gof- 
pel and the Catholic faith. With this authority, Car- 
tier, in conne6^ion with the Bajron de Roberval, brought 
two hundred men and women to America, and began a 
plantation four leagues above the haven n)f St. Croix. 
This territory was called Acadia by the French ; but by 
thcEnglifh has been called Nova Scotia. 

290 Soto^s Expedition in Florida. Ferdinand dc Sotp 
had ferved under Pizarro in the conqueit of Peru, with 
fuch reputation as to obtain from the King of Spain the 
government of Cuba, with the rank of General of Flor- 
ida, and Marquis of the lands he fhould conquer. This 
enterprizing commander colledled a body of nine hun- 
dred foot and three hundred ani fifty horfc, for an expe- 
dition into Florida, where he landed in May 1539. From 
the gulf of Mexico he penetrated into the country north- 
ward, and wandered about in fearch of gold, expofed 
to famine, hardihips, and the oppo^tion of the natives. 
He purfued his courfe north to the country inhabited ty 
the-Chickefaws, where he fpent a winter. He then crof- 
fed the Miflifippi, being the firft European that had dif- 
covered that vail river. After a long march into the 
country wcdward, in which Soto died, the remains of 
his troops returned to the Miflifippi. Here they built a 
number of fmall veflels, in which they failed down the 
flream, and made the btfl of their way to Panucp in 
Mexico, where they arrived in Svfptcmbcr 1543. In this 
extraordinary expedition of more than four years dura- 
tion, in the wildernefs, and among hoftile fiivages, more 
than, half the men perifhed. Such was the unconquera- 
ble defire of gold, in the Spaniards of that ag^e ! 

291 Settlement of Carolina. \tv 1x^61.^^^^^'^'^'*^^'* 
a French Proteltant, during xYv'^ W\V ^^^^^ \^^t^^^^' 
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formed a defign of making a fettlement in America, as a 
retreat from pdrfccuiion. With two (hips of war and a 
confidcrable body of forces, he failed to America, made 
land in the thirtieth degree of latitude, and not finding a 
harbor, proceeded northerly, till he difcovered a river 
which he c*illed May river, now Etlifto. Near this he 
built a fort in M'hich he left a garrifon of twenty fix men, 
and calling it Caroline^ returned to France. During 
the following winter, the garrifon mutinied, afTaiTmated 
Albert, their commander, and fearing they fhould not 
receive fupplies, they embarked in the fpring for Eu- 
rope. B. ring becalmed for twenty days, and provifions 
failing, they appeafed their hunger with human flefti — 
at lalt they were taken up by an Englifh ihip, landed in 
England^ and coiiduflcd to the queen to relate their ad« 
ventures. 

292 Progrefs of the French Settlement, In 1564, Lau- 
doniere, anotlier Frenchman, carried another colony and 
planted them on the fame fpot. But the Spaniards^ 
jealous of this fettlement, fent a large force, which dc- 
llroyed the colony, putting to death, old and young, in 
the moil barbarous manner, a few only efcaping to 
France. Meiandez, the Spanifh commander, left there a 
garrifon of twelve hundred men. One Gourges, a native 
of Gafcony, to revenge this outrage, equipped three fhips, 
landed in 1568, and with the afliflance of the Indians^ 
took the fort, razed it to the ground, and flew mofl of 

*the Spaniards. Not being in a fituution to keep poffeflion^ 
the French returned to France, and both nations abandon- - 
ed the country. 

293 Voyages of Frobifjer^ Drake ad Gilbert. In 
1567, Captain Frobiflier failed from England for the 
purpofe of difcovering a north- weit palTage to the Ea/t- 
Indies ; but after penetrating the northern hays, as high 
as 63 degrees of latitude, the ice compelled him to 
defift and he returned. Sir Francis Drake circumnav- 
igated the globe from 1577 to 1580; which was tho 
feconc] voyAgc round the world. In 1578, Sir Humfrey 

Gllben obtained a patent from Quetn 1L\vz.^\>^v\v I^t 
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difcovering and taking pofiefflon of unknown lands, 
vhich patent was dated June ii. The conditions of 
the grant were, that he and his affociates (hould adhere 
to their allegiance, and obferve the laws of England and 
pay to the crown a fifth of the gold and filver ore, which 
they (hould obtain. His firlt voyage was made in 1583. 
He difcovered Newfoundland and the adjoining country, 
landed at St. John's, and took poiTefiion for the crown of 
England ; but qu his return his (hip foundered and he 
was loft. 

294 Sir Walter RoleigFs Patent. Queen Elizabeth, 
by patent, dated March 25, 1584, granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh authority to difcover, occupy and govern, *« re- 
mote heathen and barbarous countries," not previoufly 
poflefled by any chriftian prince or people. Umler this 
commiffion, two fliips commanded by Amidas and Bar- 
jdw, arrived in America, in July 1584. Thefe men 
knded at Roanoke, took poflefiion of the country for the 
crown of England and called it Virginia, The fpot where 
they took pofTeflion is now within the limits o( North 
Carolma. They returned and giving a flattering account 
of the country. Sir Richard Grenville was fent the next 
year to begin a fettlement. 

295 Firji attempts to fettle Virginia, The adventur- 
ers under Sir Richard Grenville were one hundred and 
feven, who fixed their refidence on the ifland of Roan- 
oke, and were left there under the command of Mr. 
Lane. Thefe perfons rambling into the country, with- 
out due caution, or provoking the Indians by their lawlefs 
conduit, many of them were cut ofF by the favages— 
others perifhed wjjth want. The furvivors were taken 
to England by Sir Francis Drake the following year, 
after his expedition againft the Spaniards, in which he 
facked St. Jcgo in the Cape de Verds, pillaged St. Do- 
mingo, took Carthagena and forced the inhabitants to 
ramom it ; then took and dellroyed the fort at Augudine 
in Florida. 

296 Progrefs of the Settlements in Fiv^imu* "^\^- 

in a fortnight after ihe fttft. co\ow^ \viA $i.^^^^x^^ '^^'^ 
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England^ Sir Richard Grcnville arrived with provifion$ 
and an additional number of adventurers. Not finding 
the former colony, he left a few people and returned to 
England. In 1587 a third expedition was profecuted 
under Mr. White, with ihree (liips, and one hunded 
and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It was three 
years before any fupplies were fent to maintain this 
colony, and when Governor White arrived in 1590, no 
Engliflimen were to be found, and it was evident they 
had peri died with hunger or been flain by the favages. 
The lad adventurers therefore returned, and all fur- 
ther attempts to eftablifh a colony in Virginia were 
podponed. 

297 Gofnold^j Voyage to America. In the year 1 6o2y 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England with a fm^ll num- 
ber of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod, and coaiting 
fouthward ]anded on Cuttahunk, the mod fouthcrly of 
the Elizabeth Iflands. On a Imall ifland, in a frefh wa- 
ter pond, within the large ifland he built a hut and re- 
mained about fix weeksl But his men not being wit- 
ling to be left there, they all returned and "efFedled notlv- 
ing. Gofnold gave Cape Cod its name, from the abun- 
dance of Cod Fifli about it — He alfo named the Eliza- 
beth Iflands, and Martha's Vinyard. But the ifland 
which he called Martha's Vinyard is a fmall ifland nea^r 
it, now called Neman's land 5 the name has fince beea 
transferred to fhe prefent Ifland of that name, which he 
called Dover Clifl^", from the refemblance of the high Ueep 
bank, now called Gay Head, to the clifls of Dover in 
England. 

298 French Sdtlements, The French King, by let;- 
ters patent, dated November 8th, 1603, granted to de 
Monts the fole jurifdi6\ion over the country called 
Acadia^ extending " from the fortieth to the forty fixth 
degree^f latitude " with the title of Lieutenant Gener- 
al, with power to appoint oiBcers civil and military, to 
build forts, towns and the like. Under this pattnt, 
were made the French fettlements on the Iroquois and 

in Nova Scotia^ which aftexNvaxd^ ^xoNtd the caufe 
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and the fcene of wars between France and England, and 
the fource of innumerable calamities to the ,EngUfli col- 
onies, until the peace of 1 763. 

299 Voyages of Davis and Weymouth. In 1585, Capt. 
John Davi$ made an attempt to find a north-welt paf- 
fagc to India, in which he proceeded to the fixiy feventh 
degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of ice, 
in the ftrait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
year he purfued the ismc track and penetrated Baffin's 
bay to tht eightieth degree of latitude, but returned, 
having done nothing, but barter a few toys for feal-fkins. 
In 1605^ Sir George Weymouth made a like attempt, 
but fell to the fouthward, coafted along New-England, 
entered the bay of Pemaquid, but returned without ac- 
compiifhing any important objedJ, except carrying to 
England three natives, who were afterward ufcful to 
the Plymouth company in their attempts to fettle A- 
jTierica. 

300 Firft Charter of Virginia, The firli grant from 
the crown of England under which eiFcc\ual fcttemcnts 
were made in^inrginia and New- England, was dated 
April 10, 1600. By this charter, King James af^ 
^gned to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the lands 
in America from the latitude of 34 degrees to 45, 
all which was then called Virginia. But by this char- 
,ter two companies were coniiituted. One called the 
London Company, and to this were cTfligned all the 
lands between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
inland one hundred miles from the fea coall, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles of the main land. 
To the other, called the Plynouth Company, were affign- 
ed the lands between 38 and 45 degrees of latitude, ex- 
tendmg one hundred miles into the* main land, with all 
the iHands within one hundred miles. The firft tract 
was called South Virginia and the other North Virginia. 

301 St con d Charier to the London Ccmpuny^ By 
charter dated May 23, 1609, King Jvm\\<.s vw^v^'^n^ ''^- 
led the London Company \vk\\ iwW tjjo^^^^ <^^ '^x^c.x^- 
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ment in America. A council was appointed refident in 
.England, with powers to appoint the governor and other 
officers of the Virginia colony. By this charter the 
boundaries of Virginia were enlarged \ the grant extend- 
ing from Point Comfort on the. north two hundred milesi 
and on the fouth two hundred miles along the fea eoaflj 
and weitward and north weftward into the main land 
throughout from fea to fea, with the iflands within a hun- 
dred miles of the coalt. 

302 Settlemetit of Virginia. Under the authority of 
the firfl patent, the London Company fent Capt. New- 
port to Virginia at the clofe of the year 1606, with a 
company of adventurers, Mr. Wingfield being their 
Prefident. As the ufual courfe from England to Amer- 
ica at that time, was by the Weft Indies, Newport did 
not arrive till the end of April 1607. Entering ihe bay 
of Chefopeak, he gave name to Cape Henry, failed into 
the Powhiitan or James River, and began a plantation, 
called Jameftown, in which he left a hundred and four 
perfoiis and returned to England. The next year he car- 
ried a hundred and twenty perfons ^7ig,/^in the colony, 
with fupplies of provi lions. ^i?* 

303 Veyage of Sir George Soiners, In 1609, Sir, 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates failed for Vir- 
ginia, with a number of flnps and five hundred adven- 
turers, confiding of men, women and children. Before 
they arrived, they were overtaken with a tremendous 
temptrfl, and obliged to run one of their (hips alhore on 
the Ifiand to v/hich the name of Somers was at firft giv- 
en, but which is now called Bermuda, The Mand 
was uninhabited, but with fuch materials as they had 
faved from tlieir ftip, or found on the fpot, they built a 
fmall pinnace or two, and after feveral months. rcfidencc 
on Bermuda, failed to Virginia, Finding the colony 
reduced by ficknefs and want they rtfolved to aban- 
don the country, and aflually failed for England. 
But the next day, meeting Lord Delaware with frefli 
fupplies, they aJJ returned, and profecuted the plant- 
er/ the country. In 1611, SVr TVvvsrcvac^ \:^7\^ 
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arrived with 300 additional fettlcrs, and the colony was 
eftabliihed. 

304 Third Firginia Charter. A third charter was 
'obtained by the London Company, dated March 12, 
161 2. The chief objeft of this feems to have been to 
obtain an enlargement and an alteration of the powers 
of the company, as the firft governors of the colony - 
found many of the fettlers difobedient and refraflory ; 
and alfo to extend the limits of the grant fo as to com- 
prehend the iiland of Bermuda, which by the fhip- 
wreck of Sir George Somers, had been explored, and 
was deemed an objedl of magnitude to the company, 
but did - not fall within their patent. In the third 
charter, the jurifdid^ion of the company was exten- 
ded over all Iflands within three hundred leagues of 
the boundary of the firll patent on the ocean, and be- 
tween 30 and 41 degrees of latitude. — This included 
Bermuda. 

305 Attempt to fettle North^Virginia or Nena^Eng-' 
land. In 1606 the Plymouth company fent Capt. 
Challons to make further difcoverie^ and begin a plan- 
tation in America ; but fleering fouthward, he was 
taken by a Spanifh fleet and carried to Spain. A Ihip 
under Capt. Prinn, arrived, explored the rivers and 
bays, but not finding Challons, returned. The next 
year, Capt. Popham with two ftiips, and one hundred . 
adventurers, came to America, and began a plantation 
on Monhegan, an Ifland, near the mouth of Sagadahoc, 
now called Kennebec, in the month of Auguft. But the , 
following winter proving to be unufually fevere, Prefi- 
dent Popham dying, and a magazine of their proyifions ' 
being burnt, the fettlement was broke up, and the fur- 
vivors returned to England. '^' 

306 Voyages of Hudfon, Henry Hudfon, an Eng- 
liflinian, probably in the fervice of the Dutch, failed in 
(|ueft of a North Well PafTige, in 1607, and pene* 
trated as far north as 80 degrees of latitude. Froox 
him were named the (trait and «x^^\. Vy^ ^\n. ^^ xsr^x^ 

1 
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of Labrador. He made a fecorid voyage the n^xt yeaf, 
to the fame region, without fucccfs. . In this voyagt, it 
is fuppofed he failed along the cbaiUouthwarJ, difcov-* 
ered and gave name to the river which wafhes New- 
York and Albany. 

307 Settlement of Neiv-Tork, Hudfon was in the 
fetvice of the Dutch Eaft India Company, or fold his 
•claims to that company, which obtained a patent for an 
cxclufive trade on the river Hudfon. In purfuance of 
which, a number of trading adventurers built a fort at 
Albany in 161 2 or 13, and in 1 614, on the ifland Man- 
hatten, now New- York. The country was called New- 
Netherlands, the Settlement on Ma nhatten was named 
New Amderdam, which names they retained, till the 
conqueft of the country by the Englifti in 1664. By 
charter dated June 3d, 162,1, an exclufive right to trade 
to America was veiled, by the States General, in the 
Wed India Company, and the fettlement on Manhat- 
ten was profecuted with fuccefs. 

308 Ntwfoundland. An attempt was made to fettle 
the large but barren ifland Newfoundland, under a grant 
of King James to the Earl of Northampton and others, 
dated April 27, 1610. A fniall party began a plantation 
in the fame year ; but the Ifland is not yet populous ; 
the climate being cold and the foil not fruitful. The Ifl- 

-and is principally valued as a Ihelter for the fifhermen, 
and a flation for drying cod fifh, which are taken in vaft 
quantities on its banks. 

309 Settlement of Bermuda. The London Company 
having obtained a grant of Bermuda, they fold the prop- 
erty of it to one hundred and twenty of their company, 
who obtained a charter in 161 2, and fent a colony of 
fixty perfons there, «the fame year, under the govern- 
ment of Richard Moor, calling the Iflands after Sir 
George Somers. In the courfe of the following year, 
five (hips were' fent with near five hu rid red additional 
adventurers, and the colony was cltabliihcd. Thifr 
cluiter of iilands had been difcovered almod one hun« 
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rfred years before, by one Bermuda, a Spaniard ; and 
they (till bear his name in common language. 

310 NameofNtw-'England. Capt. John Smith, a 
famous adventurer, failed y/Sith two (hips, to the coafl of 
America, in 1614 i and while his men were employed 
in (i(hing, he ranged along the coa(t from Monhcgan 
to Cape Cod. He left one (hip and went to England 
in the other, where he formed and publifhed a chart of 
the coall, which he prefented to Prince Charles, who 
gave the country the name of ^ New- Eng/andi Capt. 
Hunt, whom he left with the other fhip, trca«heroufly 
took twenty of the natives, in his (hip, and carried 
them to- Malaga where he fold them for (laves. This 
provoked the Indians to fuch a degree as to render it 
difficult and dangerous to trade -with them ; and the 
good effects of a voyage the fame year, made by Capt. 
Harlcy to Martha's Vinyard, were prevented by the op- 
pofition of the Indians, who manned a great number of 
Canoes, attacked and wounded the mafter. and many of 
the crew. 

311 Several voyages to America^ The brave Capt. 
Smith attempting to fail to America in 161 5, to b-gin 
a fettlement, lo(l his naafls in a gale, and put back ta 
Plymouth- — Embarking in another veffcl immediaiely, 
he was taken by French (hips of war and carried to 
France. In 16 16 it appears that he was in Englmd, 
for he publi(hed his account and his map of New-Eng- 
land. In this latter year, Capt. Baffui renewed the at- 
tempt to find a north weft paffagc to Chini^ explored 
Hudfon's Bay, entered the Bay called by hlk name, 
and afcended to the 78th degree of latitude. At this 
time the (i(heries on the coull werp profecuted with 
great numbers of (hips and great fdccefs. In 1619, 
Capt. Dermer, pafTcd through Long-Ifland Sound ;. and 
he was probably the firlt European who explored the: 
Goail of Connedlicut. 

^312 Settlement of New-Eugland. TVv^ ^^^ <^sX^^% 

in ^ew-'Enghnd were puritans ot SvSe:Tv\.^'^^ 1-^^^^ "^^s^s^ 

church of England, wKo, W\t\^ ^xOCcV} ^-^Vt.o.xy^^s 
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during the reign of James the firft, fled from EriglandL 
to enjoy in peace their religious principles and worfhip, 
Mr. Robinfon and his congregation firft left the tiorth 
of England, and took up their abode in Amftcrdam> 
in 1607 and 1608. But on account of fome differences 
with another congregation under Mi*. Smith, they re- 
moved in about a year to Leyden, where they lived in 
harmony, till they removed to America. Thefe adven- 
turers attempted tb procure a patent under the Virginia 
Company j but they found it very difficult, on account 
of the odioufnefs of their principles. They finally ob- 
tained one in the name of John Wincob, but, he. failing 
to remove to America, it was of no ufe, and they Tefolv- 
«d to remove without one. 

313 Voyages of the firfl Settlers. The firft colony 
fonfiiling of a part only of Mr. Robinfon's congrega- 
tion, failed from Holland in July 1620, and put into 
Southampton in England, where a larger fljip was pre- 
pared. They left that port in Auguft, but the fliip be- 
ing leaky, they put into Dartmouth, from whence they 
failed in two (hips on the 21ft of the fame month. — 
After proceeding a hundred leagues, they were com- 
pelled to return to Plymouth ; one fhip being leaky was 
condemned, and the other proceeded on her voyage. 
This fhip left England Sept. 6th, and arrived in No» 
vember at Cape Cod. The Con^pany intended to bear 
away to Hudfon's River, but were terrified with the 
breakers on the flioals, and -changing their courfe, put 
into harbor. ^ 

314 Progrefs of. the Settlers, This colony did not 
arrfvc till the nth of November O. S. when the 
weather was cold, and then they had not determined 
on a fpot for their fettlemcnts. Parties were difpatch- 
ed to explore the country, which, after incredible fuf- 
ferings, from cold, fnow and rain, found a harbor. 
Here the people landed on the 20th of December 1620, 
p.fter prayers and thanks to Heaven j for fafety and guid- 
ancc, and immediately began to erefl: buildings, giv- 

to the plantation the name ol Plymouth, ilx-ct >kv^ 
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name of the town which they lad left in England. Be- 
fore they landed, they figned articles by which they 
formed themfelves into' a body politic. By means of 
difeafes occafioned by colds and fevere fufferings, the 
fettlers, who were one hundred and one fouls, lott half 
their number, in about five months. 

515 Flrfi cultivati§n of Maize or Indian Corn. Oa' 
the opening of fpring, the fettlers fowed barley, and 
peas, which produced an indifferent crop. Indian Corn 
*was the grain which furniOied them with a great part 
of their fubfiitence, but as they never before faw it, 
Squanto, an Indian who had been carried to Spain by 
Captain Hunt, but had returned, affiiled them in plant- 
ing and drefling it. This was the beginning of the cul- 
tivation oi a grain which is th<s ftapie produ£tion of 
New-England. 

316 Patent to the Diihe of LenoPi and others, In'the 
very month, when the firlt fettlers arrived in Ameri- 
ca, King James granted a patent to the Dake of Len- 
ox and others, dated November 3, 1620, incorporating 
them with the lUle of the " Council ellablifhed at Ply- 
mouth, in the county of Djvon, for the planting and 
governing of New-Enghnd in America," with full pow- 
ers to purchafe and hold'hnds, appoint o(Ecers and 
make \a\v%. The limits of the grant to them were, 
"from 40 to 48 degrees of latitude, throughout the 
main land from fea to ^ea," with the iilands adjoining, 
provided they were not occupied by any other Chriitian 
prince or itate, and on condition of paying to the crown 
a fifth of the gold and filver ore they Ihould find and 
obtain. By this pattnt the territory granted, which had 

. been before called No-rth Virginia^ received the name 
- oi New- England from royal authority, and from this< 

were derived all the fubfequent grants of the feveYal 

parts of the territory. 

317 Grants to John Mafon and Ferdlnando Gorges^ 
By a deed, dated March 9> 1621, the Council of Plvm- 
outh granted to John Mafon, tW \v\xv\«» ^^c^t^ ^ c>^>^-- 
kc^g, now Salem> to the Maua\'\cv^'«^^'^^^^^V^'^^^^ 
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to the Heads of thofe rivers — the lands on which are 
now built Beverly, Ipfwich and Nev^buryport. Thi^ 
diftridl was called Mariana. By another grant, dated 
Augufl lo, 1622, the council alBgned to Gorges and 
Mafon jointly all the lands between the Merrlnciac and 
Sagadahock, extending wcftward to the Rivers of Cana^ 
da, which diftrift was called Laconia^ Within this grant 
lies the prefent Rate of Ncw-Hamplhire. 

318 Settlement of New-Hampfhire. Under the grants. 
to Gorges and Mafon, a number of perfons arrived in 
the river Pifcataway in 1623 and began two fettle-t 
ments— one at the mouth, at a place called the little 
harbor-r-the other at a place now called Dover. Thefe 
fcttlements were enlarged at firft very flowly, but they 
vere the fmall beginnings of the prefent ftate of New-t 
Hampfhire. 

319 Grant of Nova Scotia, William Alexander, z, 
Scots gentleman, obtained from King James, a grant-, 
dated September 10, 1621, of the lands extending 
frocj Cape Sable to St, Mary's Bay, thence to the 
foui^e of the river St. Croix, thence northerly to the 
neareft river or harbor on the St. Lawrence or Iro-« 
quoiis, thence along the bank of that river to a harbor 
called. Gafpe, thence eafterly to the north point of Cape. 
Breton, and thence to Cape Sable. To this diilri£i 
was then given the prefent name Nova Scoiiay which 
Cgnifies New-Scotland. This diftridl: was a part of" 
the lands granted by the French King to dc Monts, in, 
1603, and which has fmce been the fubjeft of conteft 
between. Great Britain and 'France. This grant was. 
confirnied. to Alexander by King Charles, the firft, by 
patent dated July 12, i625> 

320 Grant to Robert Gorges, Robert Gorges, the 
fon of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from the council of 
Plymouth, dated Dec. 30, 1622, of a tra£b of land on 
the north <ide of the bay of Miffachufetts, ten miles in. 
breadth and extending thirty miles into the land. Un- 
der this grant, he attempted a fettlement, the ne»t- 

/enr, at the piace now calkd 'VJe^ta^ux\i% x\v^ ^^ov 
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"which a company of adventurers, under one Wefton^ 
had occupied the year before and abandoned. But the 
fettlers were not contented with the iituation or with 
the country, and foon forfakiog the place,, the intentiou 
of Gorges was fruilrated. la, 1625, Capt. Wollafton, 
with a ftnall company, arrived and planted themfelves- 
at Mount Wollallon, now Quincy. With them was 
one Morton, a lawyer, who gave the fettlers great troub- 
le, AiiA who was finally fiized by the Plymouth people 
and feat a prifoner to England, 

321 Charter of MLaJfachufetts. By deed bearing, 
date March 19, 1628, the Plymouth company granted 
to Sir Henry Rofewell and others, ail the lands lying 
between a line three miles north of Merrimac River, 
and a line three miles fouth of every part of Charles^, 
River, and of the bay of Mafl'achufetts, and extending 
with the fame breadth, throughout the main lands from* 
the Atlantic to the South Sea^ A charter dated March 
4, 1629 was obtained from the crown of England, by 
which that grant was confirmed, and the company erec- 
ted into ^ corporation with ample powers of govern-^ 
ment. Mathew Cradock was appointed the firll gov- 
ernor, and fworn March 1.8, 1629. Under this charter 
was Mafiachufetts fettled^. 

^12 Settlements in Salem and Charlejiown. In the- 
year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. John; 
£ndicot, ^rived. at Naumkeag, the Indian name of a 
river, and oegan a plantation, which was Called Salem., 
A fmall fcttlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Conant 
♦ had been, begun at Nantasket in 1624 » ^^^ the people, 
removed to Cape Ann, in the following year* But alL 
thefe frpull fettlements were brought under, the.gpyern-. 
ment of the Salem colony. 

In 1630, a confidcrablc fleet arrived at Salem, with 
fifteen hundred paflVngers, and fome of the mod refpec- • 
table of the primitive families. in New-England, Govjernor 
Wiiithrop, Governor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonftall 
and many others. Not liking that place -a.^'^c.'^^VvAvsvw^^ 
iht^jr remoyed md planted tUcmtd^e.^ ^x. ^2a^^<.^^^ 
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323 Prcgrefs of the Settlemetits to the Building ff 
Bcjhtu Unfortunvitfly many of the paflengtrs were 
taken fick on the voyage, and a malignat fever, in 
one of the fhips in 1629, was communicated to the fct- 
tlers on Ihore, which oc?afioned an alarming mortality. 
This and other difcouragements induced more than 
one hundred of the people to ' return, by the firft (hips, 
to England. But moil of them perfevercd, and con- 
c-eiving the Peninfula on the other fide of th^ river> 
to be a fafe and convenient place for their principal 
town, they removed before winder, began the town and 
named it Boston, after the town of that name in Eng- 
land. Sir Richard Saltonilall's company fat down at 
Watertown — Mr. War ham and his people planted Dor- 
cKeller. 

324 Plytmuth Patent, In January, 1630, the coun- 
Gil for planting New-England, granted to Governor 
Bradford of Plymouth, and his aflbciates, a patent of 
a tra£^ of land, extending from a rivulet called Co^ 
haHet to Narraganfet River and wellward to a country 
called Paconokit ; and a traft of fifteen miles on each- 
fide' of the river Kennebec, with f\ill powers of colonial 
government. The fettlcment at Plymbuth conltituted a 
colony di(Un£l from Maflkichufetts, until the year 1692,, 
when it was annexed to Maff.ichufetts. 

325 Conne^icut. The fettlers at Manhatten and in. 
Mafi.ichufettS) very foon obtained a knowledge of the 
fertility of the lands on the river Conne£iicut, and laid 
claim to the territory, The Plymouth people formed 
a delign of beginning a pl^intation there, and vipplied to ' 
the Mafiachuf^'tts fettlers to join them in 1633, Vh^ 
governor and council of Maflachufctts dtclined, as they 
were not certain the territory fell within their patent. 
In the fummer of 1633, a bark was fent to Manhatten 
by the Governor of Mairichufetts, for the puvpofe of \ 
fignifying to the Dotch Governor, Van Twilly, that 
the rngllfti coh nies claiuied Connedlicut by virtue of 
their cnartcr : To which the Dutch Governor, replied' 
ma poiJta^ ktUTj tliH the DuuU CQm^^iu^^ c\^Ytt\^«\ \V 
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alfo.— Both parties defired the other to forbear making 
any plantation on that river. 

326 Ftrfl Settlements on the ConneBtcut. In Oftober 
i^33> ^ imall veffcl was fent by the Plymouth colony, 
to erc£t a trading houfe on the bank of the Conneft- 
icut. When paffing up the river, the men found the 
Dutch had arrived there before them, and had built a 
fort which they called Good Hope on the welt bank^ 
near the mouth of a fmall river, within the prefcnt town 
of Hartford. The Dutch forbid the men to proceed, 
threatening to fire on them ; but the Plymouth men 
difregarding the threat, advanced a few miles further, 
and erefted a trading houfe within the prefent town of 
"Windfor. The Dutch fent to Holland for a commifTion 
to difpoffefs them, and the next year, a party attempted 
it ; but after fome menaces, they departed without com- 
mitting any violence. 

327 Settlement of W ether sfield. In June 1635, ^ ^^"^^ 
of forty tons and twenty fervtnts, belonging to Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonftall, arrived at Bofton from England •, be- 
ing fent to begin a plantation on the Connecticut. — 
Thefe, with a few adventurers from Watertown, re- 
paired to Conne£ticut and began a fettlement at Pequag 
which they called Wethersfield. This was probably in 
July, for the ancient laws of the colony declare Wcth- 
ersfield to be the oldeft town on the river. The bark, 
after landing the people, returned, and on her pafTage to 
England, was caftaway on the Ifle of Sable, but the fea- 
men were faved. 

328 Settlement of Wtndfor. In the fummer of 
1635, the people of Dorchefter began a plantation near 
the Plymouth- 1 rading Houfe. This was in the latter 
part of July or beginning of Auguft. The Plymouth 
people were much offended, and complained of this as 
an injury ; for they confidered their prior pofleflion as 
giving them a fair ciaim to the lands, and they had al-» 
io purchafed them of the Indians. The controverfy 
however was adjuftcd by making f^d^t-i.Oiarci. v^ ^^si:v. 
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England, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with provifioni 
and an additional number of adventurers. Not finding 
the former colony, he left a few people and returned to 
England. In 1587 a third expedition was profecuted 
under Mr. White, with ihree (liips, and one handed 
and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It was tliree 
years before any fupplies were fent to maintain this 
colony, and when Governor White arrived in 1590, no 
Engliilimen were to be found, and it was evident they 
had peri (lied with hunger or been (lain by the favages. 
The lait adventurers therefore returned, and all fur- 
ther attempts to eflablifh a colony in Virginia were 
podponed. 

297 GofnoWs Voyage to Atnerica, In the year 1602, 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England with a fm-^ll num- , 
ber of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod, and coalting 
fouthward Janded on Cuttahunk, the moft fouthcrly of 
the Elizabeth Illands. On a fmall ifiand, in a frefli wa- 
ter pond, within the large iiland he built a hut and re?- 
mained about fix weeks. But" his men not being wit- 
ling to be left there, they all returned and efFe£led notlv 
ing. Gofnold gave Cape Cod its nanis:?, from the abun- 
dance of Cod Fifti about it — He alfo named the Eliza- 
beth Iflands, and Martha's Vinyard. But the ifland 
which he called Martha's Vinyard is a fmall iiland nea;r 
it, now called Neman's land; the name has fince been 
transferred to die prefent Ifland of that name, which he 
called Dover Cliff, from the refemblancc of the high Ueep 
bank, now called Gay Head, to the cliffs of Dover in 
England. 

298 French Settlements, The French King, by let- 
ters patent, dated November 8th, 1603, granted to de 
Monts the fole jurifdi6\ion over the country called 
Acadtay extending " from the fortieth to the forty fixth 
degree -of latitude " with the title of Lieutenant Gener- 
al, with power to appoint oiBcers civil and military, to 
build forts, towns and the like. Under this pattnt, 
were nraiL* the French fettlements on the Iroquois and 

in Nova Scodaj which afteiwaxA^ ^totNt-d the caufe 
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and the fcene of wars between France and England, and 
the fource of innumerable calamities to the .Englifli col- 
onies, until the peace of 1 763. 

299 Voyages of Davis and Weymouth, In 1585, Capt. 
John Davis made an attempt to find a north- well paf- 
fagc to India, in which he proceeded to the fixty feventh 
degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of ice, 
in the ftrait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
year he purfued the fame track and penetrated Baffin's 
bay to the eightieth degree of latitude, but rtturned, 
having done nothing, but barter a few toys for feal-fkins. 
In 1605* Sir George Weymouth made a like attempt, 
but fell to the fouthward, coailed along New-England, 
entered the bay of Pemaquid, but returned without ac- 
complifhing any important objedl, except carrying to 
England three natives, who were afterward ufcful to 
the Plymouth company in their attempts to fettle A- 
jnerica. 

300 Firjl Charter of Virginia, The fir ft grant from 
the crown of England under which effectual fcttements 
were made ii> Yirginia and New-England, was dated 
April 10, 1600. By this charter, King James at- 
^gned to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the lands 
in America from the latitude of 34 degrees to 45, 
all which was then called Virginia. But by this char- 
rter two companies were conitituted. One culkd the 
London Company, and to this were sfTigned all the 
lands between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
inland one hundred miles from the fea coaR, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles of the main land. 
T'o the other, called the Piynouth Company, were afCgn- 
ed the lands between 38 and 45 degrnts of latitude, ex- 
tendmg one hundred miles into the» main land, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles. The lir{l tract 
was called South Virginia and the other North Virginia. 

301 Stcotid Charter to the London Ccmpariy^ By 
charter dated .May 23, 1609, King Jamts uvcw\n -.ns- 
ted the London Company wkVv i\i\\ \>q^^\^ ^^ ^x^x^- 
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officers was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chofen gov- 
ernor. They purchafed the , lands from the fachem of 
the country, and engaged to defend him and his people, 
from the Pequots and Mohawks. 

334 SettUmtnt of Milford and Guilford. In February 
,i639> a number of perfons moftly from Wethersfield, 
purchafed of. the Indians, Wopowage, and began a fet- 
tlement which they called Milford^ ten miles weft of 
New-Haven. In September of the fame year, another 
company purchafed Menunkatuc, and began a planta- 
tion, which they calJcd Guilford^ fixteen miles caft of 
New-Haven. The chief men were chofen magiilrates 
and judges, to preferve order and diftribute juftice, until 
a conflitution of government fhould be framed and ef- 
tablifhed. 

335 Settlement of Fairfield and Stratford, Mr. Lud- 
low of Windfor, who had tyaverfed the lands weft of 
.Quinnipiac, in purfuit of the Pequots in 1637, was fo 
well pleafed with their fertility that he and a few friends 
purchafed a large traft at Unquowa, and began a fettle- 
ment in 1639 called Fairfield* This was augrtiented 
by adventurers from Watertown and Concord in Maf- 
fachufetts. In the fame year, a company of men from 
•England and Maffachufetts, purchafed Cuphecg and Po- 
.quonnuc, and began the town of Stratford. 

336 Delaware Pur chafe and Stanford. In 1 649, 
New-Haven made a purchafe of Rippowams ; and of 
trafts of land on both fides of Delaware bay, on whick 
they ereftcd trading houfes, and fent about fifty families 
to begin a plantation, which in two years was broke up 
by mortal difeafes, and the attacks of the Swedes. — 
They alfo purchafed on Long-Ifland the land now cal- 
led Southhold. In the fame year a violent controverfy di- 
vided the church in Wethersfield, and one part purchaf- 
ed of New-Haven the lands at Rippowams and began 
the town of Stanford, 

337 Purchafe of Saybrooh. In the year 1640, four 
didinii coJoiiie^ were fettled and ihsix governments 
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lormed, viz. Plymouth, Maflachufetts, Connc£Hcut tnd 
New-Haven. The plantation at Saybrook, remained 
independent of the government of thefe colonies undet 
the direSion of Mr. Fen wick. But in December 1644, 
Mr. Fenwick, as agent for the patentees, fold the fort 
at Saybrook and its appurtenances to the ConneAicut 
colony ; and engaged to convey all the lands between 
the fort and Narraganfet River, if they fliould come in- 
to his power. In confideration of thefe grants, Conneft- 
icut agreed to pay to Mr, Fenwick, certain fixed duties 
on articles exported from the river, for ten ye^rs. But 
thefe duties, in 1646, were commuted for the fum'or 
value of one hundred and eighty pounds, in certain arti- 
cles of produce, to be paid annually for ten years. 

338 Union of the Colonies. Although by a mortal pef- 
tilcnce which fpread among the natives, about the year 
161 7 and 18, the tribes between the Narraganfet and 
Penobfcot, had been greatly reduced and weakened, and 
the Pequot tribe had been deftroyed by the Connedi- 
€ut fettlers in 1637; yet the country contained nume- 
rous tribes, and fufficient to exterminate the infant 
fettlements, if they chofe to unite and take up the hatch- 
et. The colonies were alfo expofed to the Dutch.— 
For the greater fecurity therefore the four colonies uni- 
ted in 1643, in articles of confederation, by which they 
agreed to fuccor, aid and fupport each other, and to 
maintain the independence of each. Annual meetings 
of their commiffioners were to be held at Bofton, 
Hartford, New-Haven, and Plymouth in rotation. — 
The charges of wars for the common defence were to 
be affefled on each colony, according to the number 
of males between fixteen years old and fixty. Mafla- 
chufetts was to furnifh one hundred foldiers and eack 
of the others forty-five ; or in that proportion. This 
union was of great utility to the infant fettlements, for 
thirty-five years. 

339 Charier and Union of ConneBicyt, and jVif«^- 

E 
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Haven. In the war between the commonwealth trf" 
England^ binder Cromwell and the Diitch> in 1653^ 
Capt. Undcrhill, by virtue of a commiflion from Eng* 
l?md, took poffeflion of the Dutch property in Hart- 
ford, and the lands were fold. After the reiteration 
of King Charles II. the Conne£ticut planters, by John 
Winthrop, their agent, petitioned for a charter, which 
was granted and dated April 14, 1662* Ihe territo- 
ry granted' and confiritied to them was bounded \xj 
Narraganfet Bay on the eail, by Mdflachufctts on the 
north, on the fouth by the fea, and extended to th^ 
fouth fea on the weft. By this charter the fettlcrs were 
incorporated into a body politic, with ample powers of 
government. But the diarter comprehended the Newr 
Haven colony and was obtained without their confent $ 
which occaiioned gre:^ uneafinefs and difcontent 
among the New-Haven planters, who remonftrated 
againft being bought under the jurifdi6lion of Con- 
Jiedicut. But in December 1^64, the general court 
•f New- Haven confented to the urfion, and thus wa« 
formed the late colony, now ftate of Connecticut —a 
union which, by its happy confequenccs, has proved 
how idle 'were the fear^ of the people about a confolir 
Nation. 

340 Union of Plymouth with Maffachufetts. MafTa- 
chufetts and Plymouth continued to be diftindl colo- 
nies, until long after the reftoration of King Charles. 
The charter of Maffachufetts was vacated by legal pro- 
ccfs in Elngland, in the year 1 685 ; and the colony fub- 
jefted to the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund Ani» 
drofs, until the revolution in favour qf King William^ 
when he was fcizcd and fcnt to England, and the colo«- 
jiy refumcd their old charter government. In 1692, a 
new charter was obtained, confirming the privileges of 
the colony, and comprehending the colony of Plymouth 
in the fame government. Since that time Plymouth 
has been a county of the colony, now ftate of Maffa- 
shufetts, 
J4I SfU/ement of Pnviitnct. K d^ig^tcvaxi^ tv^^xcvad 
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Roger WUliaitidy who arrived with the colony of Maf- 
fachufetts in 1630, bticarae difgufted and temoyed to 
ftymouth, where he affilted the Rev. Mr. Smith, for 
two years. In confequence of feme difcontcnt he left 
that town and went- to Salem, where he was chofen to 
fucceed.Mr. Sheltort. But he was charged by the vMh 
giilrates with holding dangerous do£lrines, his fettlc- 
ment was oppofed and he was banifliad. He firft. went 
to Seekonk, now Rehoboth, and purchafed a tract o£ 
land of the fachem ; but as this was within the jurifdid- 
tion of Plymouth he was defired to remove. According- 
ly, in the fpring of 1635, he enfered into an agreemcHt 
■with Miantonomy and Canonicus, fachems of the Nar- 
raganfcts> fixed his refidence at Moofliawfick, and called 
the place Providence, 

342 Scttkinent of Neivpori, In confequence of re- 
ligious diflenfions, one John Clark, and a few friends, 
left' Bofton by water, failed round Cape Cod, and trav- 
elled to Providence, v/here they Were entertained by 
Mr. Willialtis. Upon apphcation to the Plymouth peo-» 
pie, they were advifed to fettle at AqUetaeck, now* 
Rhode- Ifland. In confequence, they formed an agree- 
tnent among themfelves for their government, purchat- 
ed or obtained a grant of that ifland from the natives, 
dated March 24, 1638, and began a fettlement, on the 
north eaR end, at Pocaflet, oppofne to the prefent town 
of riverton. In the following year, 1639, a plantation 
was begun on the weflerly fide of the ifland, and called 

' Newport, Patuxet was fettled by William Arnold. 

343 Progrefs of Settlements in the. Neighborkood* In 
1643, Shawmet was purchafed by one Ciorton and 
ten aflbciates. Gorton had been banifhed from Rhode 
Ifland, in 1640; he went to Patuxet, was fummoned 
before the court of MafTachufetts, and refufing fubmil- 
fion, was taken a prifoner, tried, confined all winter 
s^nd then banifhed. Having obtained a grant of Shaw- 
met, he went to England, obtained a confirmatioil of 
his grant, and fettled the towti tvow c■3^^s.^^•^^'^'^'^5^* 
Wc/lerijT was m;id.e a. towaftu^ \ti \66^— ^Knsv^qtxn:^ 
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to the heads of thofe rivers — the lands on which are 
now built Beverly, Ipfwich and Newburyport. This 
diftridt was called Mariana. By another grant, dated 
Augufl 10, 1622, the council affigned to Gorges and. 
Mafon jointly all the lands between the Merriraac and 
Sagadahock, extending weft ward to the Rivers of Cana-. 
da, which diftridt was called Laconia^ Within this grant 
lies the prefent ftate of Ncw-Hampfhire. 

3 1 8 Settlement of New-Hampjhire. Under the granta. 
to Gorges and Mafon, a number of perfons arrived in 
the river Pifcataway in 16Z3 and began two fettle-^ 
ments-^one at the mouth, at a place called the little 
harbor^-the other at a place now called Dover. Thefe 
fettlements were enlarged at firft very flowly, but they 
vere the fmall beginnings of the prefent ftate of New-^ 
Hampftiire. 

319 Grant of Nova Scotia. William Alexander, a^ 
Scots gentleman, obtained from King James, a grant 
dated September 10, 162 1, of the lands extending 
froij^ Cape Sable to St, Mary's Bay, thence to the 
foiilfe of the river St. Croix, thence northerly to the 
aeareft river or harbor on the St. Lawrence or Iro-^ 
quois, thence along the bank of that river to a harbor 
called. Gafpe, thence eafterly to the north point of Cape. 
Breton, and thence to Cape Sable. To this diftri£l 
was then given the prefent name Nova Scoiia^ which 
fignifies New-Seotl^nd. This diftridt was a part of" 
the l?inds granted by the French King to dc Monts, in. 
1603, and which has fmce been the fubjedl of conteft 
between Great Britain and * France. This grant was. 
confirmed, to Alexander by King Charles, the firft, by 
patent dated July 12, 1625. 

320 Grant to ksbert Gorges. Robert Gorges, the 
fon of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from the council of 
Plymouth, dated Dec. 30, 1622, of a tra£b of land on 
the north fide of the bay of Maffachufetts, ten miles in, 
breadth and extending thirty miles into the land. Un- 

i/er this grant, he attempted a fettlcment, the ncit- 
J^^^O at the phce now called \Je^ta^u\V % ^^ ^^^t.^ 
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345 Grant of Maine to Sir Ferdinando Gorges. By 
8 royal patent, dated April 3, 1639, Gorges obtained 
« grant of , all tht lands between the Pifcataway artd 
Newichawanoc on the fouth,and weft, and Sagadahock 
and Kenncbtck on the eaft, extending one hundred and 
twenty miles north weftward into the country, with the 
Iflands adjacent, and Capawac, now Martha's Vinyard* 
By this Charter, the territory received the title of the 
« Province of Maine," by which it was known till the 
American Revolution. It is now called the " Diftrifl; 
of Maine." Gorges negle£Jed this grant and during 
the civil wars in England^ Maflachufetts extended her 
claim over a part of the Diftrift. Gorges died and hi|* 
grandfon fold the property to the colony of Maffachu^- 
fetts for fourteen hundred pounds fterling. The new 
Charter of 1692, placed Maine under the Maflachafetti^ 
government, and' it ncA' forms a part of ihat Itate. 

347 Grant and Settlement of Maryland, By Charter^ 
dated June 20, 1632, Charles the firll granted to Cecili- 
tts Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, the lands iu 
America, between Watkins' point in the Chefopeake and 
» line from that point to the ocean, on the fouth \ and ^ 
line under the fortieth degree of latitude on the Dela- 
ware, on the north j which north line was extended to 
the higheft fource of the Patomac, and thence by that: 
river to its mouth, and acifofs the bay to Wa^ins' point-^ 
10 be held by him an>d his heirs in fee fiinple. This traft 
Was named Maryland and fettled at firft, by Roman 
Catholics from Ireland. 

348 Frcgrefs of Maryland* The gOTemmient of Ma* 
ryland continued in the family of Lord Bahimorc,. 
until James the IL abdicated the throne, when the Par* 
liament affumed the government. In 1692 the protef- 
tant teligioh was eitabiiOied by law. In 17 16 the 
government was rcftoiPed to the proprietary, and contin-^ 
ued in his family, till the revolution \ when his ab« 
fence was eori&derec^ as a forfeiture of his ri^lits to vW 
foil and fxniikd^im y. « eonvendoii n«^% ^itS^^^v*^ ^<s«^\r 
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England, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with provifion^ 
and an additional number of adventurers. Not finding 
the former colony, he left a few people and returned to 
England. In 1587 a third expedition was profecuted 
under Mr. White, with ihree fliips, and one handed 
and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It was three 
years before any fupplies were fent to maintain this 
colony, and when Governor White arrived in 1590, no 
Engliflimen were to be found, and it was evident they 
had peri (lied with hunger or been (lain by the favages. 
The lalt adventurers therefore returned, and all fur- 
ther attempts to cflablifh a colony in Virginia were 
poftponed. 

297 Gofnold^j Voyage to America, In the year 1 602, ^ 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England with a fmall num- , 
ber of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod, and coaiting 
fouthward Janded on Cuttahunk, the moft foutherly of 
the Elizabeth Iflands. On a fmall ifland, in a frefh wa- 
ter pond, within the large iiland he built a hut and re- 
mained about fix weeks. But' his men not being wil- 
ling to be left there, they all returned and efFedled notlv 
hig. Gofnold gave Cape Cod its name, from the abun- 
dance of Cod Fifti about it — He alfo named the Eliza- 
beth Iflands, and Martha's Vinyard. But the ifland 
which he called Martha's Vinyard is a fmall ifland neaj 
it, now called Neman's land ; the name has fince been 
tran8f<crred to tlie prefent Ifland of that name, which he 
called Dover Cliff, from the refemblancc of the high Ueep 
bank, now called Gay Head, to the cliffs of Dover in 
England. 

298 French SdtUments, The French King, by let- 
ters patent, dated November 8th, 1603, granted to de 
Monts the fole jurifdi6\ion over the country called 
Acadia y extending " from the fortieth to the forty fixth 
degree -of latitude " with the title of Lieutenant Gener- 
al, with power to appoint oiBcers civil and military, to 
build forts, towns and the like. Under this pattnt, 
were nradx: the French fettlements on the Iroquois and 

j'n Nova Scotia^ which afterwards proved the caufe 
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and the fcene of wars between France and England, and 
the fource of innumerable calamities to the .Englifli col- 
onies, until the peace of 1 763. 

299 Voyages of Davis and Weymouth. In 1585, Capt. 
John Davi$ made an attempt to find a north-welt paf- 
fage to India, in which he proceeded to the fixty feventh 
degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of ice, 
in the ftrait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
year he purfued the fame track and penetrated Baffin's 
bay to the eightieth degree of latitude, but returned, 
having done nothing, but barter a few toys for feu I- (kins. 
In 1605? Sir George Weymouth made a like attempt, 
but fell to the fouthward, coailed along New-England, 
entered the bay of Pemaquid, but returned without ac- 
complifhing any important objedl, except carrying to 
England three natives, who were afterward ufcful to 
the Plymouth company in their attempts to fettle A- 
merica. 

300 Firjl Charter of Virginia, The fir ft grant from 
the crown of England under which efFec\ual fcttements 
were made in^inrginia and New- England, was dated 
April 10, 1600. By this charter, King James af- 
figned to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the lands 
in America from the latitude of 34 degrees to 45, 
all which was then called Virginia. But by this char- 
.ter two coitipanies were conitituted. One calkd the 
London Company, and to this were c^fTigned all the 
lands between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
inland one hundred miles from the fea coaR, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles of the main land. 
7^0 the other, called the Plymouth Company, were affign- 
ed the lands between 38 and 45 degr<|cs of latitude, ex- 
tendmg one hundred miles into thei main land, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles. The firll tract 
was called South Virginia and the other North Virginia. 

301 Stcotui Charter to the London Ccmpatiy^ By 
charter dated May 23, 1609^ King Jamts incorn: ;a- 
led the London Company with iuW ^<i^^\^ <^^ ^xv:x^- 
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difputes lafted till the late revolution, when Nev-Jcr- 
fey became an independent (late \ and were not clofed^. 
till after the peace of 1783. 

354 CharUr of Carolina^ In the year 1663,: the 
Earl of Clarendon an4, feven others obtained from 
Charles the II. a patent of the lands in America lying 
between the thirty-firll and thirty-fixth degrees of north 
latitude. Two years after, this grant was confirmed 
mnd the limits extended from the twenty-ninth degree to 
thirty-fix and a half, and between thefe parallels, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Of this tract of 
land, the grantees were conilituted abfolute lords and 
proprietors.— For the gorcrnment of tlie country, they 
procured a form of conilitution to be drawn tip by the 
celebrated Locke, wiiich appeared well on paper, but 
was not practicable nor convenient, and was therefore 
uot edabliilied. 

355 Sfttlemfnt of Carolina* In 1664, the proprie>^ 
tors of Carolina fent Capt. Sayle to explore the coalb ^» 
who, being driven by a itorm among the Bahamas, ex*» 
amined the Ifland of Providence ; then failed along tht 
American coail, and made a favourable report of the- 
country. ' In confequence of his information, the pro^ 
prietors. foliciled and obtained a patent of all the Ifl** 
ands between the twenty-fecond and twehty-feventh de* 
grees of north latitude, which included the Bahamas.-*-^ 
In 1670, Capt. Sayle, with a fmall company, arrived at 
Port Royal, and begun a fetdement y bat he foon fell 
a vi£lim to difeafe. In 1671, the fettkrs removed to 
the banks of Afhley River, and begun what has been> 
called Old Charledown. In 1680 thry begun the pref^ 
ent city of Charleliown. The firil fettkrs had to (trcrg-^ 
gle with extreme hardihips and dilirefs, from want,, 
from the favages and from the difeafes incident to the 
flimate. 

356 Progrefs of Carolina, The new fettkment wa*^^ 
augmented aboitt the year 1672 or 3, by a number 
©f the Dutch inhabitants from New- York, who left 

colonjf^ ayfier iit came isssv i^i^ff^tsu^ tA i3dA 
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Englifli. Thcfc formed a fettlement on the fouth-wcft^ 
of Afliley river, called James Town ; but they afterward 
difperfed into other parts of the country. 

A few years after, a confiderabic number of protef- 
tants in confequence of the perfecution* which follow- 
ed the revocation of the edi£l of Nantz in 1685, left 
France and fettled in Carolina. In 1699, a tremendous 
hurricane brought fuch an inundation upon the town, 
that the inhabitants were obliged to feck fhelter in the 
upper ftories of their houfes. A fire broke out and 
deftroyed mod of the town. The Small Pox raged the 
fame year 5 and finally fo mortal a peftilential bilious 
fever, that almofl half the people died. Thefe calami- 
ties came near to break up the colony. 

357 State of Carolina. In 1728, a very hot fummer 
was followed by a dreadful hurricane, which laid the 
town of Chareftown under water, damaged the wharves 

* and houfes, and dalhed to pieces. almoil every fiiip in the 
harbor. This was followed by a peftilential bilious fe- 
ter whicli deftroyed great numbers of the inhabitants^ 
and it was hardly poflible to find people to tend the fick 
and bury the dead. 

In this year the proprietors of Carolina, except Lord 
Carteret, fold all their property to the crown of England, 
and fuxrendered the government. Until this time, the 
governors of Carolina had been appointed by the propri- 
etors ; but from this period, the King appointed the go- 
vernor and council, as in many other colonies. This 
form of government continued till the revolution*, when . 
Carolina became an independent ftate, and formed, a 
conftitution. 

358 Grant to. William Penn, Charles the feconrf, 
by charter dated March 4, 1681, granted to William 
Penn, atrafl of land in America, extending* from a line 
twelve miles northward of Newcaftle, to the forty-third 
degree of latitude, and from the Delaware weft ward 
five degrees of longitude. Under this grant, he took 
poffefTion of the country, purchafed the foil of the na- 
tives, introduced a colony o£ \\v.^ lx\fc\A^ "^u^ ^"5^^^ "^is^^ 
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tra£l Pentifylvania, He parcelled out his lands at mod- 
erate renUy gave free toleration to all religious fecflsy 
and thus invited a rapid fettlement of the province. 
The property continued in his heirs until the revolution, 
when the , legiilature aflumed the govermnent and 
territorial rights, made a compcnfation to the proprietof 
in money, and PennfyWania became an independent 
(late. 

359 SettUment tf North Carolina. The people ti 
Virgmia began the Hrft plantations within Carolina, by 
gradually extending their fettiements to the fouchward 
of James Town. A? early as the middle of the 17th 
century, they had formed fettiements along the Chowan 
river and Albermarle found ; and falling within the lim* 
its of the Carolina grant to the Earl of Clarendon and 
others, in 1663, the proprietors authorized Governor 
Berkeley to take them under his protection and govern- 
ment. Accordingly, one Drunimond was appointed* 
their Governor. In i6(?5, Sir J. Yea mans with a com- 
pany from Barbadocs, formed a fettlement, on Cape 
"Fear River. 'Ihefc were the firft fettiements within 
North Carolina. 

360. SettUment of Georgia, In the year 1732, » 
number of benevolent perfons m England, formed a 
defign of beginning a plantation in America, for the 
purpofe of furniihing means of fubfiftence to many 
needy people \ and obtained an a£fc of the crown dated 
June 9th, making them a corporation for carrying into. 
effedl that objeft. In November following, one hun- 
dred and fixteen perfons embarked for America under 
GJeneral Oglethorpe, one of the truftces. They arrived 
early in 1733, at Charleftown, and with the aid of Go- 
vernor Johnfon, repaired to the river Savanna, on the 
bank of which they began the town of that name. The 
territory was called Georgia^ from the name of the 
King. 

361. Progrefs of Georgia. The colony was increafed 
by furiher emigrations from Scotland and Germany ; 
but niunerows difficulties attended the firft fettiements. 
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- and the truftecs weary with the complaints of the fct- 
tlers, and not fatisfied with the condition of the colony, 
furrendered their charter to the crown in 1752. F'"pm 

, which time Georgia was under a royal government, the 
governor being appointed by the King, until the revolu- 
tion, when it beqamc an independent llate. 

362 Motives of the Jirft fettlers of America. The 

Spaniards who fird came to America, were (Itmulated 
by the deHre and expectation of finding the precioas met* 
sUs, gold and iiiver. So powerful was this pai&on for 
gold, that the firit adventurers encountered every poffible 
hardihip & danger in fearch of it, & facTifioed millions of 
the wretched natives, whom they compelled to work in the 
mines. Very diiFerent were the, motives of the fettlers of 
New- England. Thefe were dilTenters from the Church 
of England, called puritansy from- their rigid principles 
s^nd difcipUne, who fuiFered perfecution for their non- 
*€onformity, and determined to <eek peace and liberty of 
confcience in a wildernefs. A fimilar motive actuated 
the fettlers of Pcnnfylvania, and fome of the adventurers 
to Maryland and Carolina. 

363. Circym/lanCfs favor ahU to the Settlers, One of 
the mod remarkable events, favorable to the firfl fettle- 
ments, was the great deitrudlion of the Indians by a pef- 
tilential difeafe, refembling the bilious plague, which rag- 
ed in the years 16 1 7 and 18 among all the tribes between 
the Narraganfet and the Penobfcot, and almofl depopu- 
lated the country. Many villages were * itrippcd of all 
their inhabitants ; and in many places, our fore-fathers 
found the bones of fuch as had been left unburied. This 
mortality weakened the flrength of the natives, and .prob- 
ably rendered the furvivors lefs ferocious and holliie. 
To this may be added the deftruftion of the natives by 
the SmalUPox in 1633. 

Another favorable circumftance was, the hollility that 
es^iiled between diiferent tribes, which, in cafe of a war> 
caiabled our anceftors to make ufe of one tribe for the ex- 
ternunatic^ of mother. 
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loft three hundred and forty nine of their number by % 
fudden maffacre. The Indians had, for fome time bo» 
fore, lived on very familiar terms with the Englifh ; 
but in the fpring of that year^ they fecretly plotted to 
exterminate the colony. The direct occadon was th>8. 
A young Indian Chief had murdered one Morgan, an 
Englifliman, for fome toys which he was carrying to fell 
to the Indians. The Englifh attetnpted to feize him, and 
he making an.obftinate reiiftance, was killed. To re- 
venge his death a confpiracy was formed, and on the aid 
of March, the Indians fell on the inhabitants who were 
unprepared, and killed all they found. This compelled 
the people to abandon moft of their plantations and re- 
tire to James Town. The confequence of this maflacrc 
was a furious and unrelenting war, in which the favages 
were flain without mercy. 

365 Principal Indian Tribes tn New^England* The 
fettlers at Plymouth and Maflachuietts had no trouble 
with the Indians in their neighbourhood, for many years. 
But weftward of the Narraganfet Bay, lived powerful 
tribes, which had not been reduced by the malignant fe- 
ver. Thefe were the Narraganfets who poflcffed the 
country between the River of that name and the Pau- 
eatucy which territory is now a part of Rhode-Ifland — 
the Pequots, a warlike nation, inhabiting the territory be- 
tween Paucatuc and the Connefticut ; now a part of 
Connefticut, by the names of Stonington and Groton — 
the Mohegans who refided on the weft of the River Mo- 
hegan, and owned the land, now a part of New-London 
and Norwich. • Of thele the Pequots were the moft 
warlike, ferocious, and formidable to the other tribes^ 
ficft wlxprn they were often ^tww» 
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366, Occafion of the Pequot War, In the year 1634, 
the Pequots killed Capt. Stone and all his companions, 
being ftven in number who were bound up the Connecti- 
cut, merely for compelling twQ of their Ration to be their 
guides. In 1636, Capt. Oldham was killed at Block-Ifl- 
and, where he went to trade. Some others were killed 
the fame year; and in April 1637, a party of Indians 
went up the Connecticut in canoes, and furprifing a num- 
ber of pcrfons in Wethersfield as they WjCre going mto 
the field, killed nine and took two young women prifon- 
ers. Thefe murders called upon the inhabitants to take 
meafures for their fafety, and it was determined to make 
war on the Pequots. 

367 Beginning and Progrefs of the War. The murder 
of Captani Oldham induced Maflachufetts to fend nine- 
ty men under General Endicott to reduce the In- 
dians on Block-Ifland, and then to demand of the Pe- 
quots, the murderers of Captain Stone, and a thoufand 
fathom of Wampum, by way of fatisfa6lion, with 
fome of their children as hoftages. In Oftober 1636, 
they landed on the Iflagd and the Indians fled, but 
their wigwams were all deflroyed. . The party then 
failed to the Pequot country, where they could not 
effe£l their purpofes, and after burning a number of 
huts, they returned. This expedition from Maflachu- 
fetts gave offence, to the fettlers at Plymouth and Con- 
nedlicdt, who complained to the Governor that it would 
exafperate the favages, y^^ithout being of any ufe towards 
fubduing them. But the continued murders of the Pe- 
quots, induced all the colonies, the next year, to unite in 
an expedition againft them. 

368 DeJlruBion of the Pequots. In April 1637, the 
Connecticut people fent letters to the governmoat of 
Mafl^achufetts, expre fling their diflatisfaftion at the ex- 
pedition of the former year ; but urging a continu- 
ance of the war, to a rnjrc decifive conclufion. Prep- 
arations accordingly were made in all the colonies. 

L 
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Bat Conneflicnt was beforehand m executing the de- 
fign ; for early in May, Capt. Mafon with ninety men 
from Hartford, Wethersfield and Windfor, went down 
the river, being joinqd by Captain Underbill at Say- 
brook, and by Uncas, fachem of the Mohegans, the 
enemy of the Pequots. Sailing round to the Narragan- 
fct (hore, they landed, and being joined by five hun- 
dred Indians of that tribe, who wifhed to fee the Pe- 
quots exterminated, they marched by moonlight to the 
Pequot fort, and attcked it by furprife. Captain Ma- 
fon entered, fet fire to the huts, and flew or took moft 
of the lodians, amounting to fix or feven hundred, with 
the lofs of only two of his own men. Thofe who ef- 
caped, fled and took refuge in a fwamp, now in Fair- 
field. A body of men being joined by the troops frorii 
Maffachufetts, under Captain Stoughton, purfued them, 
killed fpme, took others, and difperfed the reftj fo that 
the tribe became extinct. 

369 Philip^s War, In the year 1675, Philip, fach- 
em of the Wampanoags, who lived at Mount Hope, in 
the prefent town of Briftol in Rhode-Ifland, began a 
war the moft general and deftruftive ever fuilained by 
the infant colonies. Il is fuppofed that he was indu- 
ced to undertake it by deAre of exterminating the 
Enghfh. The immediate caufe was this — An Indian 
had made a difcovery of his plots, for which Phi- 
lip caufed him to be flain. The murderers were tri- 
ed and executed by the Englifh.*' Philip foon commen- 
ced his hoftile attacks on the Englifii, and by his a- 
gents, drew into the war moft of the tribes in New- 
England. 

370 Progrefs of the War, On the i8th of July, 
the Englifh forces attacked the Indians at Poca(&t 
Neck, now Tiverton, drove them into a fwamp, but 
were obliged to retreat with the lofs of fifteen men. 
Ac the clofe of the month, Brookfield was burnt, ex- 
cept one houfe, which was defended by the people, un- 
til they had relief. After which Deerfield was burnt. 

i^ordi6cld was abandoned to the lv/^^^§> ^^xsx ?itv>\vcv- 
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ber of its inhabitants had been killed ; Capt. Beers at- 
tempting to fuccor the town being flain with twenty o£ 
his men. The 1 8th of September was a fatal day \ for 
Captain Lathrop, and eighty men, the flower of Effex 
county, while guarding fome carts which were convey- 
ing corn from Deerfield to Hadley, were furprifed and 
almoft every man flain. This melancholy event was foort 
followed by the de(lru£iion of a confiderable part of 
Springfield. Hadley was aflaulted, but relieved, by Ma- 
jor Treat of Connediicut. 

371 Attacks on the Narraganfets, The Englifli had 
endeavoured to fecure the . friendfliip of the Narragan- 
fets ; and to prevent them from joining Philip, had 
formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675. But it was 
well known that they fecretly aided the hoflile Indians, 
and it was determined to reduce them by a winter expe- 
dition. For this purpofe, about a thoufand men under 
Governor W inflow, marched late in December, wad- 
ing in deep fnow, and attacked the fort of die enemy. 
TJie Narraganfets were furniflied with muflcets, and 
.made havoc with the afl^ailants, elpecially among the 

officers who firft entered the fort, mod of whom were 
killed i fix captains and eighty men were killed ; one 
hundred and fifty were wounded ; and all fufFered in- 
credibly from frozen limbs and other hardfhips. But 
the fuecefs was complete ; two or three hundred of the 
Indians were flain, all their huts burnt, and the country 
ravaged. 

372 Progrefs of the War in i^']6. About the loth 
of February a party of favages burnt Lancafter, and 
killed or took prifoners forty of the inhabitants, among 
which was the family of the miniller, Mr. Rowlandfon. 
Ten days after, they attacked Medfiled, early in the 
morning and fo fuddenly, that although garrifoned, they 
burnt nearly one half of the town, and flew many of 
the inhabitants. On the 26th of March, Captain Pierce 
and fifty men from Plymouth were flain near Pautuxet. 
A great part of Marlborough was burnt o\y ^^ns. ^^xssr. 
day, and Warwick was laid m ^ft\^% osv^^ ^.T^^'^^^^R 
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fame month. About 40 houfea and 30 barns were burnt 
on the 28th following in Rehoboth ; and the next day 
Providence was attacked and 30 houfes burnt. Many 
other places fufFered in a lefs degree. 

373 Succefs of the Englijh, I'he tide of viftory now 
began to turn. In April, Capt. Denifon of Stonington 
colledled forty-feven volunteers and a party of friendly 
Indians, attacked the favages, took their facbcm prifoner, 
and killed forty-five without the lofs of a man. This 
fachem called Cononchet, was the^ fon of Miantonimo, 
an infolent chief of the Narraganfets, and was an unrc- 

* lenting enemy. He was beheaded at Stonington. Capt. 
Denifon repeated his expeditions and killed many of the 
favages. The latter however continued to kill and de- 
ftroy wherever thty came — and many towns fufFered a 
lofs of people and property. Captain Wadfworth with 
fifty men, between Sudbury and Marlborough, was de- 
coyed into a wood, and flain with almoft all his men. 
But the Englilh were very active in hunting them, and 
finally drove Philip to his former reOdence at Mount 
Hope, where he was killed by a (hot from a friendly 
Indian under Captain Church on the 12th of Auguft 
1675.' This fortunate event put an end to the war. 

374 EJfeBs of this War, The colonies in New- 
England, in the year 1675, contained from thirty-fiv€ 
to forty thoufand inhabitants, and tlxeir militia between 
feven and eight thoufand men. Of thefe about {\Ti hun- 
dred fell in the war^ befides many women and children. 
Twelve or thirteen towns were deflroyed, and many 
others loft a part of their buildings. Six hundred 
buildings, molUy dwelling-houfes, were confumcd 5 
many cattle killed, and a heavy debt contraded. — 
Connt*6i:icut fuiFered Icfs than the other colonies, and 
it is remarkable that the Mohegans, from the firft fet- 
tlement of the colony, remained in friendfliip* with 
the Englifhi and •were very ufeful to them in their 
wars. In confcquencc of their fidelity they have 

been prote£led by the government \ their property has 
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b^en fecured to them, and is ftiU in pofieffion of the 
tribe. 

375 War in King Wiiliam's Reign. On the accefs of 
WIttiam, printe <rf Orange to the thtonc of England, 
a utrar broke out between England and France, and as 
Cattada then belongcJd to France, the French inftigated 
the Indians to hoftilities, againft .the c^bnies. A body 
of French aiid Indians from Montt^eal, attacked Sohe- 
neAsidj in the night of jfeb. 8^ 1690, when the unfuf- 
pe£ting inhabitants were at reft, killed iixty and took 
twenty ptifoners. They alfo fet fire to the hoafes, kil- 
led mod of the cattle and horfeis, and marched off with 
the remainder of the horfes laden with plunder. Thofc 
cf the people who efcaped fied naked towards Albany, 
dfmidft (^.fnow, in a fevere night, twenty of whom 
loft their limbs by the froft — The horror and fufFerings 
of the inhabitants were .beyond the powers of defcrip- 
tion. 

376 Indian Depredations in Ne%u»HampJhire and 
Mai^/e. The inhab^ants in the eaftcrn part of New- 
England had fufFered greatly in Philip's war ; but were 
IcVercly harra^ed arid defolated- from the year 1690 to 
1698. The brave and venerable Major Waldron and 
t«^nty-two others were taken by furprife and flain, 
and their houfes burnt. The plantation at Salmon 
Falls in ^few-Hampihire, was furprifed and burnt on 
thie 1 8th of March, 1690; thirty men were flain and 
the ^<>men and children were made captives. The fort 
ind fettlement at Cafco were deftroy»d in May follow- 
ing. Continual murders of the people, and deftru£l:ion 
of bui-ldings, alarms and diftreiles induced the inhabit- 
ants to abandon the moft defencclefs parts of the coun- 
try arid retire ta garrifoned towns. Nor did thefe ca- 
lamities ceafe, till the peace betv^een France and England 
in 1698, when Frontenac, the French commander in 
Canada, cea fed to inftigate the favages. ^ 

377 War in ^een Ann*s Reign. \xv x^^^i. ^-^x ^-^^ 

proclaimed between England 2LtvA ^t?.ttf:.^^ '^'^^ 5^^^ ^' 
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«j^c3. IDeerficld was furprifcd and burnt and moft of 
the inhabitants carried captive Feb. 28, 1704. New- 
Hampfhire and efpecially Maine was expofed< to the 
inroads of ferocious favages, who continued every year, 
to alarm or miafiacre the people, and burn their dwel- 
lings. The peace of Utrecht, figned March 30th, 
1 7 13, put an end to thcfe calamities, and from that 
time the growing population, of New-England fecured 
the inhabitants from fimilar diftrefles. Wonderful was 
the patience, fortitude, felf denial and bravery of our an- 
ceilors, in fettling, cultivating and defending this goodly 
heritage which we enjoy ! 

378 Title of our Ancejiors to the Soil of this Country^ 
The inhabitants which our forefathers found in Americai 
though favage tribes, which fubfifted principally by 
hunting and fifhing, were confidered as the rightful 
owners of the foil, and treated as fuch. Although the 
Englifli fir ft landed on their territory without their con- 
fent, yet they were careful to acquire a juft title to the 
lands by fair purchafe from the poffeffors. Our ancef* 
tors bought almoit all the lands for a valuable confidera* 
tion, though generally fmall \ and the deeds are regiftered 
among the records of the colonies. Had it not been 
for' the French in Canada, who during the wars be- 
tween England -and France, initigated the favages to 
feck the blood and property of the Englifh, it is proba- 
ble our forefather* would have efcaped moft of the 
wars with the Indians, and their diftrefting confequea- 
ecs. The power of the French in Canada to. injure the 
colonies, was happily deftroyed by the redii^ion of 
Quebec by the forces under General Wolf in 1758^ and 
the conqueft of the whole province of Canada. 

379 Divifion among the different Tribes, When thi$ 
country was firft planted, the Indiatis, like other na- 
tions, were often at war among themfelvcs. The Pe- 
quots wtre terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mo- 
hegans and Narraganfets joyfully aflifted the Englifli 

fo exterminatt them. In PhiWp's v^^t vYv^ ¥A\%Ji\(h 
were alli/led aJ/b by a numbex ol itUu^A^j \ii^\mv 
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The five nations weft of Albany were very ufeful in 
aiding the fettltrrs to check the incur (ions of the Canada 
tribes ^nder French influence. The firil fettlements 
in Carolina which might have been eafily deltroyedi 
were fecured and left to thrive, by means of a bloody 
war between the two neighboring tribes which nearly 
extinguiChed both. While we may rejoice at fuch di- 
vifions which were favorable to our anceflors, in the 
infant ftate of the colonies, yet we are to learn from 
them the great danger to ,a people from - difunion. No- 
thing renders the conqueft of a country fo eafy, as dif- 
union and controverfies among the inhabitants. 

380 War again/1 the Tufcaroras, In the year 1712, 
the Tufcaroras, a confiderable nation of Indians on 
the frontiers of North- Carolina, jw^ith fome other tribes, 
made war on the infant fettlements in that colony 
and threatened it with extirpation. Their firft inroad 
was kept fo fecrct, that they fell on the unfufpediing 
planters, by furprife, killing all without mercy. About 
Roanoke one hundred and thirty-feven perfons were 
flain in one night, among whom were moft of the 
Germans who had then lately arrived. Governor Cra- 
ven of South-Carolina, as foon as he heard of this 
plot, fent Col. Barnwell againft the favages at the head 
of fix hundred men, and a body of Indians of other 
tribes. Marching through a hideous wildernefs. Col. 
Barnwell furrounded the Indians in their town, flew 
many of them and compelled the remainder to aflc for 
peace. Such of the Tufcaroras as efcaped, abandoned 
their country, fettled among the Five Nations ; and 
added a fixth tribe, fo that they afterwards were called 
the ^ix Nations. 

381 Con/piracy of the Yamafees, The fouthern bor- 
der of South-Carolina, along the Savanna, was inhab- 
ited by a numerous and powerful tribe of Indians, 
called Yamafees. Fhefe lived, for many years, in 
friendfhip with the Carolinians ; but \tv v•^\^^ vc^nj^- 
Xtd, it was beiicved by the Sif <iT\VAtA^ ol '§\o^\^'i.% '^^'^ 

formed a general confpiracy oi ^W x^ms; w^x'^w.^^ 
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tribes to deflroy the EngUfli fettlemeiitar Not lefs than 
fix or feven thoufand warriors of the Congarees, Cata- 
baws> Cherokees, Yamafees and other tribes were en- 
gaged in this plot. On the 15th of April, at day 
breaki they began their horrid work of maffacre and 
torture, and ninety perfotts who went to Pocotaglio, 
one of their towns to trade, or were in the neighbctit-' 
iQg plantations, fell victims to the firft attack. The In* 
dians approached within a few miles of Chstrleftown^ de- 
flroying all the people who had not efcaped to that town. 
382 Defeat of the Indians. At that time Charleftown 
could muiter but twelve hundred men fit to bear arm^i 
but Governor Craven took vigorous meaiures ; laying 
an embargo, proclaiming martial law, and procuring 
an act of aflembly authorizing him to imprefs men, 
ftores and ammunition, he marched againll the favages, 
and found the main body of thetti in their great camp^ 
at a [^ace called the Salteatchers. There a fharp and 
bloody battle enfued, but ^e Cai^olinians repulfed the 
barbarians, and elo£ely purfuing them, drove them be- 
yond the Savanna river, where, they were received hf 
the Spaniards. The coiony being thus delivered irota 
moil imminent danger, the tfoops returned and were' 
received with unbounded joy. The favages remain- 
ed vindidlive, and frequently made incurfions into 
the £ngli(h plantations, exercifing their ufual barbari-^ 
ties ; but never was Carolina again expofed to equal 
danger. 
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freemen elcdled their own Governors, councils and rep- 
refentatives ; by whom all laws were enacted, fubje£t 
however to be abrogated by the king and council, if 
found repugnant to the laws of England. But the nu- 
merous emigrations to America, fobn alarmed the Eng- 
lifli government, and repeated orders were iflued by the 
king to reftrain fuch emigrations. Many jealoufies and 
con trover (les alfo arofe among thofe concerned in the 
plantations, and numerous complaints were made of the 
diforderly conduct of the fettlers, their encroachments 
• on other patents, and their arbitrary proceedings. The 
principal author of thefe comj)laints againft the Mafla- 
chufetts colony was John Mafon. In 1634 the king 
and council had been induced, by thefe complaints, to 
iflue an order requiring the colony to fend their charter 
to England. On consultation, the Governor and ma- 
giftrates gave atifwer that this could not be done, without 
the dire6Hon of the general court, which was to be 
held in September following. 

384 Surrender of the Patent of the Plymouth Com* 
pany. The council of Plymouth, being diffatisfied with 
the proceedings of fome of the company, and efpe- 
cially with the Maflachufetts colony, which, as they al- 
ledged, had extended their jurifdi6lion* too* far, and ren- 
dered themfelves independent of the company, refigned 
their grant to the crown by an aft dated June 11, 
r635. In 1636 the kmg iflued an order of procefs 
againft Maflachufetts, demanding the authority by which 
the colony exercifed the powers of government, and 
tho not ferved on any perfon in New-England, judgment 
was. rencfered againll the colony. In 1638, April 
8, the king and council fent an exprefs order that 
the colony fhould deliver up their patent. This was 
not obeyed, but an anfwer returned with a petition, 
dating that the procefs had not been ferved on 
them ; that they iiad fettled under the authority of their 
patent ; and if obliged to refign it, they mult remove 
to fome other place and the couyvvc-^ \4c>>2iW ^-s^^vs^^ 
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the hands of the Du'.ch or French. No anfwer was 
returned, and the troubles in England prevented a fur- 
ther demand. 

385 Plan of a General Government Qorges and 
Mafon, the enemies of the Maflachufetts colony, were 
the principal inllrumcnts inr procuring the furrender of 
the Plymouth patent. Their plan was to procure a fup- 
render or repeal of all the patents, and forin the whole 
northern part of America into twelve prgvinces, with a 
general Governor over the whole. This plan was nearly 
matured in the year 1635 ; but by the death of Mafon, 
the winter following, it was fruftrated. The colonies^ 
however were held in aT ttate of alarm for many year9| 
apprehending a lofs of their patents, and a fubjec- 
tion to the arbitrary proceedings of the king and (be 
high commiffion court, 

386 Dijfolution of 'the Charter ef Majffkcbufetts, The 
controverfies between the heirs of Gorges and Mafouj 
and the Maflachufetts colony, refpedting the bounda- 
ries of their patents, gave nfe to many complaints a- 
gainfl: the colony ; and in 1676, Edward Randolph was 
lent from England by the king's authority, to inc^uire 
into the flate of the colonies and the grounds of com- 
plaint. The colony fent agents to England ; the par- 
ties were heard ; Gorges was fecurcd in his claim to 
Maine, and the colony purchafed his property. The 
claims of Mafon were alfo adjufted. But Randolph 
made continual complaints againit the colony for vio- 
lating the laws of trade, coining money and the like. 
The colony appointed agents to make anfwer- to thefc 
complaints ; but without fuccefs. The king and coun- 
cil were prejudiced' againft the colony, and in 1683 iflu- 
ed an order demanding that the colony (hould an- 
fwer to the charges againft them. After deliberation, 
the reprefentatives declined to appear and make de- 
fence. Of courfe in 1685, judgment was rendered a- 
gainft the colony, and their charter was declared to be 
vacated. ^ 

j8y Proceedings againjl the otber CoUnics. .Slxxvlkr 
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orders were iffued againft other colonics. ' Rhode-Ifl- 
and affembly fubmitted to his majefty's pleafute, and 
agreed to furrender their charter which was accepted 
in 1684. Plymouth expelling to be compelled to refign 
their patent, fent a copy of it to the king, With an 
addrefs full of exprefRons of loyalty, and praying for 
the grant of a charter. No further proceedings were 
had againft Plymouth. In July, 1685, procefs was 
iflued by the king and council againft Conncfticut. 
In July 1686, the aiTembly of the colony agreed upon 
an addrefs to his majefty, in which they befought him to 
recall the w»it againft them, jntreated his pardon for 
any faults in their government, and requefted the con- 
tinuance of the charter. 

388 Singular Prefervaiion of the Charier of ConneBi- 
eut. When the writ of quo warranto arrived, Connedl- 
icut . fent Mr. Whiting as an agent to negotiate for 
the ,prefervation of their colonial charter and rights. 
But in vain ; for the king and council had determined 
to vacate all the charters, and unite the colonies to the 
crown, under a Governor of Royal appointment. Sir 
Edmond Androfs was appointed the firlt Governor gen- 
eral over New-England and arrived at Bofton in Decem- 
ber 1686. Soon after his arrival he wrote to Conne£l- 
icut to refign their charter ; but without fuccefs. In 
Odlober 1687, while the affembly was in feffion, Gov- 
ernor Androfs arrived at Hartford with a company of 
troops, and demanded a furrender of the charter. While 
the principal officers of government were debating 
with Androfs, on the fubje6l, and many people were 
colIeGed, a garment was fuddenly thrown over the 
candles, by which they were extinguiihed, ^nd the char- 
ter which lay on the table was fcizcd by Mr. Wadf- 
worth of Hartford, conveyed away and fecreted within 
a large hollow oak ftill ftanding before the houfe of Mr. 
Wyllys. 

389 Suhfequent proceedings in ConneEiicut and Ma[*' 
fachufetts. The charter was (ecwxt^^ \>VkX- Q*^"^^.'^^^'^ 
Androfs proceeded to take f otm^\ i;)ofi^S\oxv ^i 'Sjcv^ '^^^ 
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emment of Conne^icut and annexed it to Maflachtt- 
fetts 'j appointing officers civil and military, and mak- 
ing moil flattering proteitatiohs of his good intentions. 
But he foon threw ofl^ the mafk, and exercifed arbitrary 
power, in the mo(t unbounded manner. The weight of 
his Jefpotifm fell with molt fcveriiy, on MafTachufetts 
and Plymouth. Happily the reign of tyranny was of 
fliort duration ; for the arbitrary proceedings of his 
royal mader king James, had rendered him fo odious 
in England that he was obliged to ftee from the king- 
dom. William, pnnce of Orange, who was invited to 
the throne of England, landed there in November 1688, 
and delivered the nation. • Upon the firrt Views of this 
revolution, the inhabitants of Bollon and the neigh- 
boring towns, feizcd the calUe and arrefted Governor 
Androfs. This was on the i8th of April 1689. -As 
foon as William and Mary were proclaimed king and 
queen, the colonies refumcd their charter governments, 
by autboriry from the crown, and Androfs embarked 
for England. 

390 ^f ^^-'^ Colonies after the Revolution, Connefticut 
obtained from the molt able lawyers in England an 
opinion that the colony not having Surrendered the char- 
ter under feal, and no judgment being entered on re- 
cord, the charter was not invalidated : the former 
government was therefore rc-eftablifhecl : But the char- 
ter of Mailachufetts having been vacated, the king grant- 
ed a new charter, ip which the right of appointing the 
Governor and council was veftcd in the crown. Sir 
William Phips was appointed the firft Governor, and 
arrived with a new charter in May 1692. Plymouth 
urged for a feparatc charter, but could not obtain one ; 
a^d it was a*qu'(tion for fome time, whether it (hould be 
annexed to New- York or to MafTachufetts. Finally it 
Mvas annexed to the latter 
^' 3pi Attempt againjl the Colonies by Governor Dud- 
T ley. Near the cioft; of the reign of king William, Gov- 
ernor Dudlf-y had formed a new defign of procuring all 
tlie charters in America to be v^c^ted 2.tvd the col- 
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mties 16 be uniled to the cfown. Earif iii the fdgnol 
Queen Anney who afcended the throne in I702» a bill 
for this purpofe was a£liially laiil before parliament. 
The reafons ailedged for the meafi»re were> thai the 
colonies Tidated me laws of trade, de&auded the rer- 
enue, harboured pirates^ »id the like. Sir Henry A(h>- 
hurft. the agent ctf Conne^icut» remonftrated agaiaft 
the meafures contradided the charges agaiaft the col« 
onieSf and reprefented that fuch a plan would be injuri- 
ous to their rights, and ruinous to their profperitj. 
Happily t^e bill was liot pafledi and all the attempts 
of Dudley were liruftrated. 

392 Controverfies rf the N^w^Engfyni Ccimks 'wiib 
the Dutch. In a few years after die Engliih canne 
to America, » conteft arofe between them and t^ 
Butch at Manhattan, refpeding the lands on the Con^- 
ne£Hcut. Both parties were p|eafed with &e fertility 
of the lands \ both claimed the foil, aiid both intended 
to gain poflei&on of it. But ^ Dutch had purchafed a 
few acres of land and planted a fort on it in 1^33^ 
before the Englifli had attempted a plantation. The 
Plymouth men however armed and built a trading 
houfe in a week or two after the Dutch had got fo&u 
fion. Notwithftanding the enmity between the Eng- 
lifli and Dutch, the latter were luflFered. to keep pe& 
feifion for more than twenty years, when* war breaking 
xmt, the Dutch fort was taken and the lands eonfifcated^ 
in 1654. 

393 Dlfputes reletting to hmg^-Iftand and Deianvart. 
About the year 1640, fome of the Connedicut and 
Kew-Haren planters purchafed large tra&s of land 
t>n Long-Ifland, and began fettlements. The Neww 
Haven colony alfo made fettlements on the Delaware. 
The Dutch, wifliing to monopolize the trade, deters 
mined to reftrain the Englifli from extending their fet- 
tlements, and in 1642 invaded and broke up their plan^ 
tations on Long-Ifland and the Delaware. The Eng^ 
lifli complained alfo that the Dutch fold arms and am- 
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munition to the Indians—- and for many years mvtual 
tccufations paiTed between the parties. In 1^50, Afn 
Stuyvefantj the Dutch Governor, went to Hartford, be^* 
ing invited to an, amicable agreement with the comniif- 
fioners of the colonies. He there -made claim to the 
lands on the weft of the Conne£ticut by grant and by 
purchafe from the natives and demanded a furrender of 
them. The commiiBoners replied, and nianifefted their 
title by charter, purchafe and pofleflion. 

394 Rifult of the Conference* After much alterca- 
tion, the parties agreed to fubmit their claims and 
difierences to arbitrators, who, on the 19th of Sept. 
1650, came to the foUojving determination. That as 
moft of the complaints and fubjeSs of difpute arofe 
under the preceding Governor of Manhattan, Mr. 
Keift, they would not come to a full conclufion, until 
Mr. Stuyvefant had made a reprefentation of the facts 
to the company in Holland under whom he a^ed. 
With refpect to the claims of New-Haven and the 
Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then called South 
River, they declined a decifion for want of evidence 
on the part of the Dutch. But they determined that 
the boundary between the Englilh and Dutch, on Long* 
Ifland, (hould be a ftraight line acrofs the iflan.d from the 
weflernmoft part of Oyfter Bay ; and on the main 
land, a line running from the weft fide of Greenwich 
Bay, northerly twenty milesi into the country, provi- 
ded it ftiould not come within ten miles of the Hud-^ 
fon. The .Dutch were permitted to hold their fort and 
lands in Hartford, and the remainder of the lands on 
both fides of the Connedxcut was adjudged to the £ng* 
iifli. 

395 Subfequent Difpuies with the Dutch. After this 
award, the New-Haven people attempted again to eftab*^ 
lifti thcmfelves on the Delaware ; but they were pre- 
vented by the Dutch, who arretted the meiTengers fent 
to give notice of this refolution to the Governor. The 
New-Haven people petitioned the commiffioners of the 
United Colonies to redrefs their injuries and main^ 
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tain their nghts. The commiffioncra remonftrated to 
the Datch Governor, but without fuccefs. In 1653J 
the commiilioners hekl an extraordinary meeting, on 
account of information that the Dutch had formed m 
plot againfl the Engliih, and were infligatihg the In^ 
dians to commit hoftilities. The evidence of fuch a 
plot convinced all the commiffioners, except thvfe <rf 
Maffachufetts, who oppofed a war with the Dutch. 
Stuyvefailt denied the plot and offered to prove his in* 
nocence. Bat no ratisfa6iion was given, and men 
were raifed for an expedition againft the Dutch. The 
ne*t fpring, in 1654, orders were received from Crom- 
well to treat the Dutch as enemies, and a fleet was fent 
with forces to a6fc againft them in America. But the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp in Eu- 
rope, put an end to the war, and liltle was done in 
America, except the taking of the Dutch fort at Hart- 
ford. 

396 Difputes after ConneBicui obtained a Charter, 
After the reftoration of ' the royal government in 
England, in 1660, Conne^icut obtained a charter 
which covered the colony xA New-Haven and extend- 
ed her limits to the South Sea. This extenfion of her 
daims weft ward on Long-Ifland and in Weft-Chefter, 
in confequence of this charter, alarmed Governor Stuy- 
▼efant, who fent agents to Conne3icut in 1663, to 
treat with the legiflature on the fubjedl. The aflem- 
bly refolved, for the fake of peace, to forbear the ei- 
ercife of authority on the weft end of Long-Ifland, 
provided the Dutch ihould not moleft the Engliih plan- 
tations, which petitioned to be utider the government 
of Connecticut, and which had been received. About 
the fame time, the aflembly authorized Thomas Pell 
to purchafe of the Indians the land between Weft-Chef- 
ter and the Hudfon, as far fouth as Haerlem Creek. 
The patent to the Duke of York of the Diitch poflcf- 
(ions in America, granted March la, 1664, was foU 
lowed by an armament under Cdl. Nichols^ wKIc\vt^- 
duced them all to fubjed\ioxi to vVv^ cxo^tv ^\ "^^'^^^wx^^ 
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and i^lesrfbd thiB colomet from further appipebenfioiw orfm 
theiDutofa. m 

397 &unduriei Aetwum ComtiBicut at^^.Nfv^orJk* 
A^ter Col. Nichols had fubdued New-Netherlands,^ and 
given it the piefent name New-STofif he md his affi>ci- 
atest appointed by the crown, met with the agents 
appointed by Connefiioat, and on the fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1664, dttermined the boundary of their refped- 
ive icirifidi^lious feo be, a line beginning on the eait fide 
of Maoroneck river or creek, art ibe place where ihe fait 
Heater meets the freih, at high watt^r, and thence north 
oorth-weft ik> the line of Maflachufetts. They determi* 
ned alfo the whole of Long-Iiland to be under the ju* 
afduStion of the Duke of York, according to his <:harter4 
fo that the New-£ngland colonies loft the po&fiion of 
that ifland- 

3pS8 Pr4££eding^ cfter the W<tr wth ibe Dut£b. 
In March, 1672, king Charles declared war againfl the 
States of Holland, and in the following fummer, a 
Dutch force arrived at New* York and took jK>ir^ffioa 
oi it. The inhabitants of Delaware Aibnutted to the 
Dutch, but the oolooy of Conne^icut took meafures 
of defence, and ^pofed the deniands of the Dutch 
W^ required tihe people of Loi^-Ifland to iubmit to 
their governq^nt, a^d taike an oath of allegiance to 
the St.Ttes of Holland. The Dutch attempted to fub- 
diue the ifland, and fome of the weftern towns of the 
colony, but were repelled. In Febru^, 1674, peace 
took place b^^tween the powers at war \ by which New« 
York was reftorod to the £ngli^. To prevent all dif* 
pute about Ihs title, the Duke of York took a new pa- 
tent of his territories in America, dated Juoe 299 1674^ 
and comixMKted the ^vernmeao^t of them to Sir £dmoad 
Androft. 

399 Andrcfis procefdwgs towards C$nneBkut» Sir 

£dmond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke of York^ 

claimed the land on the weft fide of the Coniie6licut» 

to the prejudice of the Connecticut charter aad in ^^ 

Qhtion of the ^^reement o£ i46^» To cnfaroe his 
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•latirhB, he attempted in 1675 ^^ ^''^^^ ^ ^^^^ at Say-- 
brook ; and after making a (how of his force, he re- 
queued a conferetice, which was granted. Attempting 
to read his commiffion and the Duke's patent, Capt. 
Bull, who commanded the fort, forbid the reading,- and 
directed his clerk to read the proteft of Connetiicut 
againft his proceedings. At this manly condu£% Sir 
Edmond was To much pleafed, that on hearing the offi- 
cer's, name to- be BuUy he declared his << horns ought to 
be tipped with filver." Finding the colony refolute, he 
gave up his defign and failed to Long-Iiland . 

40a The final Settiement of the Line beHveen Connec" 
ticut and New^Tork. In 1683, Col. Dungan arrived at 
New- York, in charad^er of Governor. In November, 
the General Court of Conne£Hcut appointed a com- 
mittee to congratulate him on his arrival, and fettle 
the boundary between the two governments. On the 
28th of November of the fame year, the agents- came 
to an agreement, that the line of partition* fhould begiii 
at Byram river, at a point called Lyon^d Point, where' 
that river falls into the found, and run northerly at not 
lefs than twenty miles diitance from the Hudfon^ to the 
fouth line of Maflachufetts. This agreement was 
confirmed by the legiflature of ConneSicut in May, 
r684, the lines were in part run- and ratified February 
24, 1685, by Governor Dungan and Governor Treat. 
This agreement was confirmed by king William March 
28, 1700. Further progrefswas made in running the 
Hnes in 1725, but the bufinefs was not completed, til^ 
May 14, 1 73 1, when the lines were edablifhed, as they 
now exifl:. In this settlement. New- York ceded to Con* 
nedicut a tra£b of land on the found, ealled Greenwich, : 
which was fettled by Engltfh people who chofe to be an- 
nexed to Conne£^icut \ and in return, Connecticut ceded 
to New- York fixty theoufand acres- of much better' land^ 
called the Oblong. ' 

401 The iine bet'Ofein Maffhchufitts and ContteBieut. 
The fouth line ©f Maflachufetts, accordm^ ta <ifcax\s2tN. 
siina. weft fRwn a point three taiik.^ ViJ^^^'^ '^fckfc t&s5^ 
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foutherly branch of Charles River s^nd every part olit ; 
«nd the north line of \ Connedlicut is the fouth line of 
Maflachufetts. When Mr. Pynchoa fettled Spring- 
field, and the firft plantations were made in CcMUxedi- 
cut, in 1635s it was npt known whether the territory 
would fall within the linsata of MaflachuC^tts or not. 
But Mr. Pynchon at firft confidered himfelf as belong* 
ing to the jurifdiAions of the Conne£ticut plantations. 
In 164?, Maflachufetts employed two furveyors^ 
Woodward and Saffery, to run the line between the col- 
onies. Thefe pretended to afcerlain the fouth Une on 
Charles 9>iver and then failing roujod ai»d going up the 
Conne£licut, they attempted to fix the line there, in the 
fame latitude. But either through inattention or &e ufiS' 
of bad inftrumentSy they d^termidtfd the line to fall ift 
Windfor, many miles fouth of the true line. 

40Z Meafuns taken for afeertaimng the Boundary, 
Connecticut was difTatisfied with the determination of 
Woodward and Saffery, and made repeated propofalst 
ta MaiT^chufetta for a mutual adjuftment of the con- 
troveify which were inefFefiual. In 1694, a commits 
tee appointed by Connedicut, run the line and fdundf 
the former furvey very erroneous. In this fitualion^ 
the inhabitants of Sufiield and Enfield, who iettled un- 
der the claims and jurifdid^ion of Maflachufetts, cotw 
tkiued to encroach upon Windfor and Simihury, whtoh^ 
excited wafm animofities. In the year .170a, further 
attempts were made to procure an amieabie (letilemeRt 
^ the difpute \ the line was run by epmrniflioners of 
both ^olooles, in 17^2, and found to fall far north ^ 
the forinqr line; but Maflachufetts difagreed to their 
report. In 17089 Connecticut ^ppoiiited eommifi&i^ 
ers with full powers to run the Hne and eftablifti th^« 
boundary j and refplved that unkfs Maflachufetts Would 
unite; 19 complete tha bufinefsi. tib^y would apply to ther 
crown. 

4.03 Settlement i^ the Sbuniht^y, BetiMtn Maffitcbu'' 
fettf emd Conni&icutt. Mai&chiifet(is did not agree at 

^^4 ^ tAc prt^o&k q£ &ma«&^t^*^, Wx i>:t i^%m 
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commiffiofters were appointed on the part o£ both col- 
oniesi who came to an agreement on the 13th of Ju- 
ly* On running the line, it was found to fall north cf 
Enfield} Suffield and Woodftock, which of courfe 
came within the jurifdidtion of Connefiicut. As an 
equivalent for the land which had been taken from 
Connecticut by encroachmentSi Mafiachufetts granted a 
tra& of land in the weftern part of that colony, which» 
in 17161 was fold for two thoufand two hundred and 
feventy four doUarsj which /um was applied to the ufe 
of Yak-College. ^ I^his ^rtskei^^nt: however was not 
eonfidered as conclufive and fatisfactory ; Hoit was the 
boundary between the two dates definitely fettled till 
May iSo4« 

404 Rhoie^lpand^ ^^y the original patent of Con* 
ne£kicut» granted by the Earl of Warwick to Lord Say 
and others, dated March 19th, 1631, the eaftern limit 
of the colony was Narraganfet River. In the charter 
of 1 662) the fame river was made the eaftern boun^ 
dfli7 of the colony. In March, 1643, the planters at 
Providence and Newport obtained ^om the Earl of 
Warwick and the comrfiiffioners of plantations, a char* 
ter of incorporation, with powers of government \ 
but the boundaries, of their jurifdi£tion were not de« 
fined. In the following year, fome of the |^la|&;t|C|^ 
applied tb the cominiflioners of the United 'Q>^ies> 
to be received under the government of one df the . c&l* 
onies^ and received for anfwer, that if the major |^ ^ 
of the landholders would, witliout reCervation^ fubmit^^ 
etdier Maflachitifetts or Plymoatii might, receive 
thesii. 

. 4«5 Determiftdtwn d/" the Colonies t^neernmg.Rhode^ 
Jfiand. At a meeting of the tommiiB^ner^ df th^ ctdr 
onies held at Plymouth \tt Sept. i^^j,;^^ apj^ication 
was receive from the Rhode«Ifi[^jra^^t&' be received 
kito the confederacy ; bat the commiiTioners replied^ 
that upoxi perufal of the Plymoutli patent, they found 
Rbode-Ifla^ ta be wkhin that p3.tctvi^ ^Viv&i <^^ Vjl^ 
sir r%htr 10 dbm^e I and tkal jji^^v c<j*^>a&toxi. ^^^^Jj^ 
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turbance exifted among the inhabitants — Yet if they 
vould acknowledge themfelves withiii the jurtfdt€lion 
of Plymouth they would be received into the union 
and protected, ^ut they never confented and maintained 
a diiiin£k civil government. 

406 Extenfion of the bounds of Providence Planta- 
tions, The commiffioners appointed by X^harles 2d to 
fettle difputes between the colonies, at the head of 
whom was Col. Nichols, determined that as the Narra- 
ganfets, had, in 1644, fubmitted to become fubjects of 
the crown of England, their country alfo belonged to 
the crown. They ordered thfe purchafers to remove 
from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the bounds of 
the province to Paucatuc River. In 1661, the United 
Colonies remonftrated with the government of Rhode- 
liland, againd the intruGons of their people upon lands 
near Paucatuc and the Pequot country, which had been 
conquered by the joint arms of Maffachufetts and Con>- 
ne£^icut, and had been located and difpofed of. Fre- 
quent difputes arofe between Conne£licut and Rhode- 
Ifland. 

407. Charter Limits of Rhode^IJland. In the char- 
ter granted to Rhode>Ifland and Providence Planta- 
tions, by Charles 2d, dated July 8, 1663, the colony 
was bounded wed on Paucatuc River, north on Mafla- 
chufetts, and eaft by the wed line of the Plymouth^ 
colony, along the ead fide of Seekonk River to Patucket 
Falls. This charter included the lands to the Narra- 
ganfet River, which had been included in the old pa- 
lent of Conne£ticut in 1632, and which, the king had, 
the year before, confirmed by charter to ConneSicuti 
This occafioned great uneafinefe and controverfies.^* 
Rhode-Ifland pleaded, in judification, an agreement 
between Mr. Winthrop and Mr* Clark in England, da- 
ted March 7 th, 1663, by which Mt. Winthrop as agent 
for Conne£licut, confented that Paucatuc fhould be the- 
boundary between the colonies. 

40B Conqueft of the Nafraganfets and final Settle* 
w/'A/^^ifi Boundary, Itt 1676, tVve iot^t* ol ->i^ Xlnk 



ted ludonies iiibdued the NarraganfetSy and took pofle£- 
fion of their country. The Kbode-^Iflanders had not 
ai&fted in the conqueft, and Coaneflicut xeje^iing the 
agreement of Mn Winthrop as void for want of au- 
thorit^r, determined to f&ttle and ^govern the country^ 
In conference of thefe difputes, comnuffioners were 
i^pointed by king Charles, April 1 7th, i<Sd3, to inquire 
into the claims of the parties. On the 20th of idOtO" 
ber they reported, that the Narra^anfet country of 
r^ht beJoE^ed to ConneAicut. This report was not 
confirmed by the king, and the controverfy continued 
many^ years, when a %>irit aH conciliation induced Con» 
nedllcut to appoint a committee to make an amicable 
iettlement of the controverfy. On the rath of May» 
1702, the agents of the two colonies agreed a!nd con* 
firmed the line between them, to be Paucatuc River, 
from the fea to the mouth of Afhaway —thence a ftrait 
line to the fouth-weft corner of Warwick — and thence 
a north line to Maflachufets. 1 his line was run in 1 728^ 
and remains the baalidary between the ftates of Connect- 
icut and Rhode-^flaad. 

409 Eafiem Boundatj hetwien MaJfachufttU and Rhode* 
IJland. The colonjr of Rhode- Ifland was bounded by 
charter on the weft line of Plymouth* After Ply« 
mouth was annexed to Maflachuietts in 1^92, disputes 
arofe cmceraing the boundary between that colony 
and Rhode-Iflaad which were not finally terminated 
till about the year 1740, when commifEoners were ap^ 
pointed to fettle the boundary. To the furprize of 
MaffachufettSf the line was deternuned to be call of 
Briftol, Tiverton, and feveral other towns, which had 
always been confidexed as within Plymouth or Mada^ 
chufetts, but which were now annexed to Rhode- Ifland» 
Maflachuletis appealed to the crown, but without efFe£l:» 
The line was eitablifhed and now remains the boundary 
between the two ftates, 

41^ Government (f Nevh-Hamfflyire* The fir ft plan* 
tations on the Paicataway, were begun under ^ranta 
10 Mafo» and Gorges, befoic xkt ^xs: ^i \>sx«t^^^aS»Ktesx* 
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fetts charter. Other fettlements were made under a 

Jturchafe from the- Indians. The planters having no 
brm or powers of gorernment from the crown, united 
and formed regulations for their government, and for 
fome time their Governor was appointed by the pro- 
prietors in England. In 1641, thcj formally fubmit* 
ted to the government of MaHaghufetts, and continued 
fubjcft to it, until the year 1675, when the heirs of 
Mafon and Gorges revived their claims, which had 
been fuifered to lie dormant, and demanded their proper-^ 
ty and right of government. Upon a hearing of the 
parties, it was determined by the judges of England 
that the towns on the Pafcataway were not within the 
bounds of MaiTachufetts. Accordingly on the i8th of 
September, 1679, a commiffion pa#ed the great feal, 
creating New-Hamp(hire into a feparate and royal 
government. 

411 Boundaries between Maffachufetts and Ne*tu^Hamp^ 
Jbire. For many years after this feparation, a contro- 

verfy fubfifted between thofe colonies, relative to 
their refpe£live boundaries. At length, in 1737, com- 
miffioners duly appointed, having heard the parties 
and confidered their claims, made a repbrt which was 
difagreeable to both. The parties appealed to the 
king and council, who, in 1739, decided that the 
line between the colonies on the fouth of New-Hamp- 
{hire, fhould run three miles north of the Merrimac, 
from the fea to a point due north of Pautucket Falls ; 
then a due welt courfe to his majelty's other govern- 
ments. On the north, a line along the middle of Paf- 
cataway, and the Salmon Falls ftiver, to the fartheft 
head of the fame, extending one hundred and twenty 
miles from Pafcataway harbor^ was eftablifhed as the 
boundary between New-Hamp(hire and Maine. Thefe 
are the prefent boundaries. 

412 Vermont. That traft of land which llfes on the 
wefi Gde of Connecticut rivet) bttwewvlbR north line 

of MajOicbuktts and Canadai t^mivofc^ ^ ^irCtAssrQfclv 
^'11 about the year 1750. The c\va.\t«a ^tv^ ^x^xca o'i 
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New-Hampfiiire did not extend to the ConnjcAicut^ 
bat after the fettkment of the line between that colony 
and Maflachufetts in 1 739, a line which was run in. 
1741, the colony of New-Hamplhire began to extend 
her claims weftward as far as the eaft line of New-Torky 
which is twenty miles from the Hudfon. Fort Dum- 
mer had been built in 1724 for a prote^lion againft the 
£ivages; it was fuppofed at that time to be in Mafla- 
chufctts, but on running the line, it fell to the north of 
diat colony, and New-Hampfhire confidered it as within 
her jurifdi^ion. The place is now in the town of 
BrattleboroUgh, in Vermont. 

413 Firfi Locations in Vermont. In 1749, Benning 
Wentworth, Governor of New-Hampihire, granted a 
tawnfhip on the weil and adjoining to the colony of 
New-York, which he called Bennington — This is the 
oldeft town in that (late. For many years he continu- 
ed to grant townfhips on the weil fide of the Connec<« 
ticut, and the territory thus acquired the name of NeW'« 
Hampfhire grants. Under thefe grants fettlements were 
made with furprifmg rapidity \ efpecially after the con- 
queft of Canada in 1760. — About this time New- York 
began to aiTert her claim to this tra£t of land, under the 
claufe of tl)e grant to the Duke of York, which fptcified 
the lands on the weftjide of the ConneSiicut^ and in 1763, 
Governor Colden iflued a proclamation aiTerting that 
claim. In 1764, the Governor of New-Hamp(hire if- 
fued a proclamation, afierting the claims of that colony 
to the fame territory. 

414 Pr$grefs of the Controverfy. The government of 
New-York applied to the crown, and in 1764 an or- 
der was obtained, in which his majefty declared the 
Connecticut to be the boundary between New-Hamp- 
Ihire and New- York, which was confidered by New- 
Vork, as a dectfion tliat the territory belonged to that 
colony. In confcquence of which the government of 
New-York proceeded to divide the territot^ IvAxi ^wi.^- 
ties, ere6t courts j and StiXfX UtvA%. TVifc ^-j^xvv^ xcva.^'^ 
by Afewr-Hampfliire, vcrc 4«c\we^ ^o V^ \^H^^^^ «^ 



the grantees were required to furretider them and fa&e 
new grants under New*York. Attons of ejectment 
were brought, and judgment recorcreil agamft the oC'^ 
cupants. Some of the inhabitants complied with Ar 
vequifitions ; and many refufed. CSontroverfies fucceed^- 
ed which ended in oppofition to die fiieriff of Albany^ 
confufions and riots, m 1 757^ the agents of the fettlers' 
procured an order of die king to put a (bop to die pn>- 
ceedings of New- York. 

415 Firient Meafures of Nenv^Tcrk. Itt r772> Gov*- 
emor I ryon of New- York made fome attempts to eile^* 
an amicable adjuftment of thb controyerfy ; but the 
claims of the parties could not be reconciled. In 
1774, the legiflature of New- York pafled an a£i» maki- 
mg it felony in any of the fettlers to refufe to furrender 
himfelf to the orders of the G#vemor and council, znA 
a reward was ofitred for apprehending feven of the 
principal fettlers. The confequence was, a combina- 
tion on the part of the fettlers to reflft the claims of 
New- York by force. An attempt was made in concert 
with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory to be ereded 
into a feparate royal government \ but the revolutionary > 
war in 1775, changed the afpe6V of aflairs. The iet-^ 
fion of the court at Weftminiler was oppofed by force 
— ^onc man was killed ty the military, in attempt* 
ing to difperfe the infurgents ; and a committee of the 
innabitants refolved it to be the duty of the fettlers to 
renounce and rcfift the gorernment of New- York, un^ 
til fome fecurity cpuld be obtained for their lives and 
fafety. 

416 Proceedings of the Settlers during the War, 
In autumn 1775, fome perfons attended upon the Coin- 
grefs in Philadelphia, to obtain advice — but nothing 
could be obtained, except the opinions of individuals, 
that it was prudent to afibciate, and form temporary 
regulations. In January, 1776, a convention at I3orfet 
prepared and tranfmitted a memorial to Congrefs* 
manifeQing their readinefs to bear a full proportion of 
Ae burdens of .the war, but not to he confidered as be» 






« 

Ibtlgittg tb Nefw-YoA; Atiothcr conviiriabti in Julf 
1776, tetitieted into an dflbfciatioii for the defence of 
fheif rights, atid in Sfcfiteii^lkrr, they refolvcd to taW 
meafures for crcfting tlicit territory into an independ- 
ent ftate. A genersll eohvention was called sind met 
in Jahu^iy, 1777, at Wcfftminfter. On the 16th of 
that month, it was refolded that the « diftria of territory, 
called New-Hampfhlre gf ants, 6i right Jought to be and 
is hereby declared to bfe an irideperident ftate." -To this 
territory was given the nattic of Vermont^ which figni* 
fies green mtufitaiHy frohi the mountains of that name, 
Ttintiing through the ftate. 

4 i 7 Proceedings of Congrefs wirb regard id P'eftnofiL 
^o {66ntv Was a gdrernment and ftate formeid in this 
territory, than art application was made to Congrefe by 
the convention, to be received into the confederacy, as 
an independent ftate. To this meafure, the ftate of 
New- York made a moft fortnidable opposition 5 and to 
prevent a rupture, or dangerous altercations, with New- 
Tork, Congrefi^ Was obliged to decline receiving Ver- 
iiiont into the tfnion, aiid avoid any aQ: that fhould bfe 
conftrtied into an acknowledgment of the independencfe 
of that ftate. NeW-HampIhire had long before ceafed 
to exercife jurifdifltion oVer the territory, and had with- 
drawn all claims to the propeirty. 

418 Mxtenfion of Verfhont JurifdiBiofi, By the ori- 
ginal grants t6 Mafori under which New-Hampfliirc 
was fettled, the colony could not claim more thaix 
fixty miles of territory from the mouth of the Pafcata- 
way. But feveral towns weft of that line were fettled 
and governed by New-Hampftiire by common confent. 
In 1778, (ixteen of the towns on the caft of the Con- 
nefticut, and not within the limits of the grants to 
Mafon, petitioned to be united with Vermont. This 
queftioti was referred to the people, and the aSembly 
in June, 1778, voted to receive them into the jurifdic- 
tidri of Vermont. ^This meafure alarmed Ncw-Hamp- 
fhire, and produced warm femonftrances to V«wc5s«&^ 
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and to Congrcfs. That body was much difplcafed, and 
the ^ next aflembly in Vermont voted not to ere£l the 
fixteen towns into a county> which was a virtual dif- 
avowal of their former proceedings. 

419 Claims to Vermont. The inhabitants pf the fix- 
teen difcarded towns, and fome of the towns on the 
weft of the Conncfticut, made a feeble attempt to 
txtQ. another ftate whofe center and feat of goveni'^ 
ment ihould be on the river ; but without fuccefs. To 
prevent| fuch confufion and altercation, Vermont* in 
February, I779> voted to difTolve the union with the 
Cxteen towns. Soon after this Hep, New-Hampfhire 
voted to aflfert her claim to the whole territory, as far 
as the bounds of New- York, and New- York aflcrted 
her claim alfo to the whole territory, as far as the Con- 
ne£);icut. MaiTachufetts alfo fet up a claim to a part 
of the fame lands. In this ftate of things, the Governor 
of New- York exercifed adls of authority within Ver- 
mont, and every thing wore the appearance of an ap- 
peal ta arms. Some military officers commiflioned by 
the Governor of New- York, were taken prifoners by 
Col. Allen of Vermont ; but upon the Governor's ap- 
plication to Congrefs, they were liberated. 

420 Proceedings of Congrefs on that Occafon. Con- 
grefs diredled their commiffioners, appointed for the 
piarpofe, to inquire into the fadls relative to thefe con- 
troverfies 5 but this inquiry produced no reconciliation. 
Congrefs therefore, in September, 1779* recommended 
to the parties concerned to pafs laws authorizing Con- 
grefs to hear and determine their differences. New- 
York and New-Hampfliire complied 5 but Vermont 
declined it, as did Maffachufetts. The government of 
Vermont publiflied an appeal, in which it was main- 
tained that Congrefs ought not to intermeddle with 
the police and government of that ftate, or arbitrate 
upon its rights. In June, 1780, Congrefs refolved that 
the proceedings of Vermont were highly unwarranta- 
ble, and fubverfive of the peace and welfare of the 
TJniccdf'Ststtcs, In September, Congrefs began to hear 
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Evidence of the claims of the ftatcs, to the territory of 
Vermont, but the bufinefs was left unfinifhed. 

42 1 Extenfion of the JurifdiBion of Vermont. Ver- 
mont being preyed by its oppofers, determined to en- 
large the limits and augment the ftrength of the ftatc. 
By means of circular letters a convention was called 
of delegates from the towns on the eaft fide of the river. 
Forty^three towns agreed to unite with Vermont, and 
in February, 1781, their defire was notified to the af- 
fembly of Vermont at Windfor. Upon which the af- 
fembly on the 14th of that month, refolved to claim the 
jurifdiAion of all the territory in New-Hamplhire, 
weft of the Mafon line. On the 2 2d the articles oiF 
union were ratified. Some perfons within the limits 
of New-York, having intimated a defire to be united 
with Vermont, for proteftion, the aflembly on the 14th 
of February, refolved to extend their claim of jurifdic- 
tion to the river Hudfon. 

422 Negociations of Vermont with the Britifh Contir 
mander. Not haying been able by repeated applica- 
tions, to procure an admifiiion into the union of the 
ftates, the leaders in Vermont adopted a plan of ex- 
citing the jealoufy of Congrcfs, by entering into a ne- 
gociation with the Britifh commanders in New- York 
and Canada ; and by making it believed, that, if not 
received into the union, the ftate would put itfelf un- 
der the protection of the Britifti government. This 
negociation was attended with this good efFeft — it a- 

' mufed the Britifli with the hope of detaching that ftatc 
from the American confederacy,, and induced them to 
fufpend hoftilities on its frontiers. This farce was 
continued with great addrefs about three years, until 
the peace of 1783. 

423 Meafures which led to the Admijfton of Vermont 
into the Union. On the 7th of Auguft 1781, Congrefs 
refolved to appoint a committee of five, to confer wirii 
the agents of the feveral contending ftates, refpeCling 
the claims of Vermont to indepeud&tvct. Q^\s.^^ ij^*?^ 
•f the fame month, they TdoWtA.\X.x.o\it. -^ ^-^OosKcsaas.^ 
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to tj^ recognition of Vero^pnt 9s zn ini^^n^ont ft^^, 

that all its claims qaft of the Conne^icut^' and wichin 
twenty miles of the Hudfon fhpuld be relinq\iif\ied. — •• 
In O&ober, thefe refolutjons were confide^'ed by tli<: 
5iflcmhly of Vermont, but it was determined not tp 
comply with the conditions. In this fituation of af- 
fairs New-Hampfliire and New- York prepared to re- 
pel the ufurpations of Vermoiit upon their territory, 
with fqrce of arms. Fortunately no blood wa9 (hed> 
and in January 1782, Gener^r Wafhingtoji int^rpofed 
his influencci and like a gu^rdi^P 3pgel> p^rfUading 
the rulers of Vermont to recede from their viuwarrant- 
7^\)\q cWms, pointed out to them the way to fafety. On 
the 28th of February 1782, the aflen^bly of VermoiU 
withdrew their claims within their original UmitSj 
the Conneflbicut on the e^ft wd New^Yorf line oi;i the 
weft. 

424 New Sources of Altercation, In the. county of 
Windham were fome perfons attached to the gpvern- 
jnqnt of New- York, who oppofed the raifing and payr 
ing of men for protecting the frontiers of Vermont, 
dnd who attempted to exercife the powersi of goverui^ 
ment under authority from the government of Newr 
York, The Sheriff, aided by tlie military, wa§ fept tp 
proto£l: the courts — Five of the obnoj^ious charaflter^ 
were baniftied and others fined, New- York app^ale4 
tp Congvefs, who, in December 1782, refoked th^t th? 
proceedings of Vermont were derogatory to the anthort- 
ity of the United States,, and dangerous to the conf^dr • 
cracy. They alfo required Vermont to indemnify the 
perfons who had fuffercd daniages frooi their proceedr 
ing$. This refolution had no effefl, but to call forth a 
bold and fpirited remonllrance from the Governor and 
council of Vermont, and another from the aflembly, 
difputing the right of Congrefs to intermeddle with 
the government of the ftate, and announcing their de-^ 
termination to maintain independence. 

42jr Final Adtriijjion cf Vermont into the Union* 

After the pegce pf X7?3> V^Ttaoi^t, x«\^^^'^^ ftota tbt 
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fear of an enemy, was lefs folicitous about joining^he 
confederacy of ftates. In this condition, it continued . 
a feparate ftate, managing its own concerns, until the 
year 1789. But after the organization of the general 
government over the ftates, in that year, New-York 
ceafed to oppofe the independence of Vermont, and in 
July 1789, appointed commiflioners to fettle the con- 
troverfy. In Oflober, Vermont appointed commiflion- 
ers for the fame purpofe. After meeting and delibera- 
ting, the parties agreed — and New- York confented' 
that Vermont (hould be admitted into the union, on 
condition of pafling an act to pay to New- York thirty 
thoufand dollars, as a compenfation for lands in Ver- 
mont claimed by citizens of New- York — In confe- 
quence of this agreement, a convention was called at 
Bennington. In January 1791, a refolution was pafTed 
for joining the confederacy, and agents were appointed 
by the aflembly to repair to Philadelphia to negociate 
the union. On the i8th of February 1791, the bufinefs 
was completed, and Vermont became a member of the 
confederacy. 

426 Con troverfy betwccn ConneBicut and Pennfylvania.^ 
Connefticut, by her charter, extended from the Nar- 
raganfet River on the eaft, to the South Sea on the 
weft, excepting fuch lands as were then occupied by 
prior fettlers. This charter was granted in 1662. 
In 1681 William Penn obtained a grant of lands on 
the weft fide of Delaware river, extending northward 
to the forty third degree of latitude. The date of this 
grant is nearly nineteen years after the date of the char- 
ter of ConneSicut ; but it covers a part of the territory 
which the people of GonnedJicut confidered as granted 
to them. For nearly a century after the date of the 
charter, Connefticut neglefted to claim and fettle that 
part. of her territory which lay weft ward of the colony 
of New- York v and the commiflioners fent by the 
king determined in 1664, that the river or creek call- 
ed Maroneek, fliould be the 'wcft.^in \io\>xA^x^ '^^ ^'^•^'- 
uedlicut. 



4a J *Pur chafe and Settlement of Wyomin^^ Aftef Coiiv 
^edicut had granted all the lands eaftward of New- 
York, fome perfons formed a defign of planting the 
lands within her charter, on the Sufquehanna. A 
company was formed in 1753, and a purchafe mad^ 
from the fachem of the fix nations, by deed dated July 
nth 1754, of a large tra£i of land on the Sufqueha,nH 
na, at Wyominjg. The legiflature of Conne£ticut fancr 
tioned the proceeding j but by reafon of the war which 
followed, the land lay vacant till 1762, when the 
firft fettlements were begun, which were enlarged ki 
the following years^ and efpecially in 176S. In 1774, 
the fettlement was eredled into a town called Weft<^ 
moreland, which fent reprefentatives to the afTeQahly 
of Conne<3;icut. In 1776, it was formed into a counr 
t^, and courts eftabliihed as in other counties in ti^ 
colony. 

428 Pennfyhania Purchafe of the fame Lands, The 
treaty of the Connefiicut men with the Indians, and 
the fubfequent purchafe, excited the jealoufy of the pro- 
prietaries of Pennfylvania ; and they entered into a no* 
gociation with Hendrick, a fachem who had declined 
figning the deed to the Connefticut purchafers, to pro- 
cure a deed of the fame lands and defeat the Connecticut 
purchafe. This obje& was efFedied fo far as that a deed 
of the lands was obtained from the Indian chiefs. Grants 
of lauds were made under the government of Pennfyl* 
vania, and fettlements begun which' excited warm dif- 
putes, and an attempt was made to drive the Conne^iG<«t 
fettlcrs from the lands by force of arms. 

429 Progrefs of this Con'troverfy^ In 1770, the Ic- 
giflature of Connecticut tranfmitted to England certain 
queftions to be propofed to the moft able lawyers, ret- 
pedJing her title to lands weft of New-York. The 
anfwers were favourable to her claims and determined 
the colony to maintain them. But the revolutionary 
war fufpended the controverfy, until the year 1781, 
when both Aates agreed to appoint commii&oners with 



foil powtrs to determine the difpute. The q^mmiffie n-f 
ers w^re sippointed, aikl ^n ad of Congrefs ^a9 paf^> 
c<Hiftituting them a court to hear and determine the con- 
troverfy. This a£): was dated Auguft 28> 1782. On 
the 19th of November 1782^ the commiffioners met siad 
opened the court at Trenton. 

430 Points in the Cotttrover/y. The ageiHs of Coil- 
De£ticuts in fupport of their claims relied on the 
charter granted in 1620 to the council o£ Plymouth — 
^ Earl of Warwick's deed to Lord Say and Seal and 
eempany in 1631 — the charter of Conneflicut granted 
in 1662, and the purchafe from the Indians in 1754- 
The agents of Pennfylvania refted their caufe on the 
grant to William Penn in 1681 — a deed from the In- 
dians to the proprietary, dated October 25, 1J369 
granting to him the right of preemption to the lands in 
^ueilion — and on the known and eftabliihed* bounds 
ef the ftate of Pennfylvania. It was urged that the 
fettlement of the line beween New- York and Connecti- 
cut in 1650 J) 1^64 and 1683, had ellablifhed the weft- 
em boundary of Connecticut. But the agents of the 
latter ftate maintained that thofe deciiions were intended 
only to fix the diviiional line between New- York and 
Connecticut. 

431 Determination ff the Csurt* On the T3th of 
December 17829 the court pronounced their judgment^ 
that it was their unanimous opinion, the ftate of Con- 
necticut had no right to the lands in controverfy \ but 
that the jurifdiction and preemption of all the territo^ 
ry lying within the charter boundary of Pennfylvajiia, 
then claimed by Connecticut, of right belonged to Penn- 
fylvania—- This decifion terminated the controverfy on 
die part of the ftate of Connecticut \ but as it did not 
determine the ri^t to tife foil,^ a long and violent con^ 
tcoverfy enfued between Pennfylvania and the fettlers at 
Wyoming. 

432 Wejiern Referve. Notwithftanding the ftate 
of Connecticut acqulefced in the d«.<i\&s«v sJv ^^ ^^sp^^xx. 
ar XrefltoB, fo far a$ it rrf]g^a^4 xte^ V«^^ Olt^vw^.^ ^s^ 
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Pennfylvaniai yet they maintained their claim to all the 
territory within the north and fouth boundary lines of 
the ilate, as expreffed in the charter, lying weft of the 
weftern limit of Pennfylvania, and extending to the 
Mifliflippi. In compliance with the recommendation 
of Congrefsi and with a view to obtain the implied 
fan£tion of their charter claims, the ftate of Conne£ii- 
cut, by their delegates in Congrefs in the year 1786 ce- 
ded to the United States, all the lands within the char- 
ter limits, weft of Pennfylvania, excepting a tradt of 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, adjoining to 
Pennfylvania on the welt. This ceflion, was accepted, 
and the acceptance was confidered as an indirect ac- 
knowledgment that the Connedticut claim was well 
founded. This tra£t of one hundred and twenty miles, 
thus excepted out of the ceflion, was called the Referve, 

433 Sfl^*^ and appropriations of the Referve, A part 
of the referved lands, amounting to half a million of 
acres, was granted by the ftate to the inhabitants of 
New-London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, whofe property 
had been deftroyed by the British troops, during the 
war. The remainder was fold, in 1795, and the mon- 
ey ariiing from the fale appropriated to the purpofe of 
conftituting a perpetual fund, for the fupport of schools 
in the ftate. To fecure this land and the title to the 
purchafers, againft the claims of the United States^ 
an aft of Congrefs was obtained in the beginning of 
the year 1 800, by which the title of Connefticut was 
confirmed, and the purchafers fecured in their poffef- 
iions ; on the condition that the ftate of Conneflicut 
ihould relinquifli all future claim to land, lying weft- 
ward of the prefent limits of the ftate. At the May 
feflion of the legiflature in 1800, an aft was pafled 
fully complying with this conSition, and thus ended a 
controverfy which had lafted more than thirty years. 
The territory thus referved forms a part of the ftate of 
Ohio. 
4J4» G^emment and Laivs of the NenA* England 
G^/off/W, The charters undcx wYacYi Oaa fe'^ fexsl^- 
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lOCil^tvin New-^Euglwi vere m^rfe, veftcd in the cor^ 
porationSt the power of ma}cing ^1 Uws which (hould 
be deemed cxpedienti provided they were not repugnant 
to the l?w3 of England. By the charter of Maffachn- 
fetts, the powers of government wete lodged in the Gov- 
ernor, Dcputy*Governor and eighteen affiftants, who 
were to be chofen by the freemen, and who conftituted 
^ court to be held monthly^— and in the whoJe body of 
the freemen) who were to b^ fummoned to hold a general 
court at leaft once in a year. The firft gener^ court in 
Bofton was held May 17, Old Style, 1631;! when all the 
frecn^en attended and took the oath. 

43 S ^^C^ Pra^ice under the Charter. At the firft 
eJl^ftion the freen^en choC? die affiftants and th^fe chof^ 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor from among their 
own nun^her ; hut this was H departure from the char- 
%^X\ and at the general court in May 1632, it was or- 
4c^red th^t the freemen (hould choofe tl^e Governor and 
^(^ants anni^aUy, and the Governor be always fclefted 
from an>ong the afliftant?, Th? Governor and ajGSft^ 
^U at firft ei^erci/ed great powersrs^even to the laying of 
tAxesy without confulting the freen^en. The people in 
Watertown oppofed this praflice, hut th? court of at 
fi(lants funxn^^nied them to appear before the court at 
Boft^on, 9;id convinced them that the << governm^t wa^ 
rather in the nature of a parliament, than of a city cor^ 
poratiqn." The oppofers therefore fubmitted and retrac- 
ts what wa$ p:aHed their error j b^t in fafl: was a cor^ 
jfeft opinion. 

43^ Ratifications of a Freeman, In addition to the 
ufual qualific?itions of e]e£i:ors, the pofie0ion of prop** 
erty and a good charaftcr, the firft icttlers of New- 
j^ngland made it requifite that a man (hould be in full 
communion with the church, to entitle him to the priv* 
ilege of voting for rulers, aftd it was ufual for the canr 
didate to procure a certificate from his minifter, of his 
orthodox principles and moral converfation. In Mat 

ft^hufetts, 21 propofitioH w»s na^d^ to the oourt i* 
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1644^ to repeal this law and extend the rights of free- 
men to others, who were not church members ; but it 
was poitponedi and the , law continued till the year 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity with the 
injun£i:ions of king Charles the fecond. 

437 Changes in the Government of Maffachufetts, It 
was cuftomary at firft for all the freemen of the colony 
to meet in general court, and the Governor, aiTiftants 
and freemen all aifembled in one body or houfe. As 
the freemen multiplied, it became inconvenient for all 
to attend, and at the election in April, 1634, the free- 
men chofe two of their number from each town to 
meet and confult upon fome matters, previous to the 
general court in May, which had for their objeft a lim- 
itation of the powers of the court of afSftants. After a 
confiiltation, and a perufal of the charter, they were 
convinced that the court of affiftants had exceeded their 
powers, and repaired to the Governor to advife with 
him and to propofe the abrogation of fome of their 
laws. The Governor fuggefted that a,s it was inc*nven* 
lent for all the freemen to attend, a feledl number of 
them fhould revife confider and prepare new laws or al- 
terations, for the general court. 

438 EflabliJJjment of Reprefentatives, In confequence 
of thefe proceedings, the general court in May 1634 
ena£led that there fhould be four general courts annual- 
ly, but the whole body of freemen (liould be prtfent only 
at the court of eledlions, and at the other three courts 
deputies^ only from the towns (hould attend and manage 
the public concerns. The number of deputies from 
each town was three until the year 1639, when by 
an order of the- general court the number was redu- 
ced to two. This ordinance excited much popular 
jealoufy, which gradually yielded to a full convi(^ion of 
its expedience. 

439 Origin cf a Negative Vote in the Court of Af- 
fifants. At the general court in September 1634, the 

Newtown people under Mr. «Hooker, prefented a rc- 
queit for permiffion to remove to CotviveCu^MX. % ^Ue- 
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gingj as reafonsy the want of more room to accom- 
modate themfelves with pafturage^ the fertility of the 
Conne£l:icut land and the urgency of their wifhes. 
Many objeftions were raifed to this propofal — among 
others the Unity of the Newtown people under the 
charter,' and their duty to prote6t the colony, which 
was weak and expofed to aflaults from the lavages — 
they urged alfo the expofure of the people to the Dutch 
and Indians on the Connedlicut. After great debate* 
the vote was taken — the Governor and two afliilants 
were in favor of the removal — the Deputy- Governor and 
the reft of the afliftants were againft it — of the depu- 
ties, fifteen were' for it and ten againft it. As the 
charter required feven of the aiEftants, to make a quo- 
rum, and there v(ras not a vote of a majority of that 
number for the removal, the Governor and afBftants 
contended, that the vote was not carried in the affirm- 
ative. On the other hand, there was a majority of the 
deputies in favor of it, and the deputies contended 
that the afliftants could not inlpofe a negative on their 
vote. 

440 Progrefs of this Difpuie, As neither of the 
parties would yield the point in difpute, the court ad- 
journed without entering the vote on the record 5 all 
agreeing however to keep a day of religious humiliation 
on that bccafion, which was obferved by all the con- 
gregations. Mr. Cotton, an eminent and influential 
clergyman, preached a fermon, in which he maintained 
the " ftrength of Sb magiftracy or affillants to be their 
authority — that of the people, their liberty — that of the 
miniftry, their purity," and he gave fuch reafons for the 
negative power of each, that, if not convinced, all were 
fatisfied'to let the queflion fubfide. A few days after, ^ 
the court met, and btifinefs was carried on amicably j 
the affiftants maintaining their negative voice, even 
while the reprefentatives fat with them in the fame 
room and. all fprmed 'but one houfe or leglflatirc 
liody. 

441 Divtfioh of the Legiflature inti^ tnut* BrantVs^ 
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The afiiftants and deputies Continued tb fit iii the faille 
room and voted together about teh years ; but not ivith* 
out great difcontent on the part of the deputies, tt^hd 
conceived themfelves abridg<id of their juft rights, by 
the negative note of the auiftants. In March, 1644, 
this difpute gave rife to a motion oh the part of the 
deputies, that the aOiftants and deputies (hould fe[)arate 
and hold their deliberations in different rooms ; and that 
the concurrence of both houfes fhould be heceflary t(> 
pafs a bill into a law or refolve. The motion prevailed — 
and thus was eflablinied the diftribution of the legiflativ^ 
power into two houfes, which remains to this day, and 
has been adopted as a principle in moft of the American 
Conllitutions. In Connedlicut however *the practice of* 
the affiftants and deputies fitting and voting togeith^r 
continued, until the Oftober feffion in i<598, when* the 
legiflature pafled an aft by which that body was divided 
into two houfes. 

442 Attempts in Maffachufeits to create Magiflratei 

'for Life. It ^«ras an opinion among our pious anceftCfs 
that great refpeS (hould be paid to elderly men, to ma- 
giftrates and to minifters. This opinion was juftified by 
the fcriptures, and produ6Hve of very falutary eflPefts. 
/ Some perfons carried their attempts farther than was 
agreeable fo public opinion. Before the general court 
at Bofton in May 1634, Mr, Cotton in a fermoh, 
maintained that a magiltrate ought not to be turned 
into the condition of a private maniftfand the queftion 
afterwards coming before the court was prudently 
poftponed. In May, 1636, a law pafled to continue 
certain magiflrates or afliiiants in ofBce for life as a 
ftanding council^ and two were chofen for the purpofc. 

' But in May 1639, one of the eldets giving his opin- 
ion that the Governor ought to hold his o£Bce for 
life, popular jealoufy was alarmed, and a bill was pre- 
fented to prohibit a councillor from excrcHing his office 
unlefs annually defied to be a magiftrate. * This bill, 
to quiet the apprehenfions of the people, was readilf 

p^Jlid kito Si hw. 
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443 JntroduSkn of Voting by Proxy, As the people 
were rcfolutely pppofed to the extenfion of the power 
of the ai^ftants, always pleading the charter to juftify 
their (^pofition ; fo they took the liberty to depart from 
the letter (^ ths^t in(lrument» when it was judged ex- 
pedient. The charter vetted the powers of govern- 
ment in the court of affittants, and whole body of 
freemen ; making no provifion . for voting by proxy. 
But in May 1636, a lajiv paiTed permitting the freemen 
of remote towns to fend their votes by pyoxy to Ac 
court of ele£bipi>5. One reafon for this alteration^ was, 
the difficulty of procuring provifions for the whole af- 
£smbly of freemen. This precedent heing eftablifhedi 
iwas afterwards followed by all the towns. ^ * 

444 Manner of Voting, In ele£ting officers, the 
freemen at iiri); ufed beaq^s and cprn — a bean gave a 
negativc-r-and a kernel of corn an affirmative vote. — 
In 1 634, pieces of paper were ufed — thofe for Govern- 
or and Deputy Governor containing the name of the per- . 
fon voted for — but in choofing affiftants, the name of a 
perfon.was propofedby the Governor or preGding offi- 
cer j thofe who voted for, the perfon, gave a paper with 
fome writing on it — thofe -who voted aga'roft him, gs^vc 
hl^nk paper. This cuftom gave rife to the manner of 
tcle£ling the council of ^<5onnedicut by nominatio^^ 
--ifhich is *(lill prafticed. *^^ 

445 Choice of the Governor. It was an ettabliflied 
4aw in the colonies to qle^it: one of the affiilants to 
be Governor. This law in Conneflicut was repeaK 
ed in 1708, a^d the freemen were empowered to ek<S 
a Governor from among their own body at large. But 
ia fuchefiimation have the Governor and affiilants been 
ufu^lly held by the people, that the fame pcrfons have, . ' 
almoll uniformly, been re-chofen annually to their rcf-^ 
pe^ive offices, during life, or during their ability to 
perform public bufinefs. This unchanging confidence 
in their rulers, while it is an evidence that ths.^ Vsa^^ 
not abufed their powers, has betw ^ ^xm^c^-jiiw \snr.x^% ^ 

O 
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the (lability of government and harmony of councils, 
which have diilinguiflied the New^England republics. 

446 Laws of the firjl Colonies. For a few years af- 
ter the colonies were fettled in New»England, the 
tnagiftrates governed by temporary regulations or dif- 
cretionary decifions ; aiming to bottom all their laws 
and proceedings on the word of God, But as many 
cafes occurred which it was difficult to determine for 
want of prccife rules, and the people thought fuch dif- 
cretionary powers unfafe, the court of MaiTachufetts 
appointed a committee in March, 16389 to compile a 
body of fundamental laws. The draft was prepared, 
and in autumn 1639, publilhed for confideration. In 
December, 16411 the geqeral court enaded the laws, 
which were called the " Body of Liberties." Mod of 
thefe laws were copied intp the firft code of Con- 
nedicut. 

447 Charter of the . Primitive New- England Code* - 
* Moft of the laws of the firft fettlcrs were founded 

on juftice, the laws of England and of nations, 
■^ but adapted to the peculiar circumftances of the col- 
onies. They were devifed by able m^n of ftrift prob- 
ity and religion, and remain the balls of the civil in- 
ilitutjons of the flates to this day. But as the compil- 
ers of thofe codes, were puritans of rigid principles, 
their reverence for the fcriptures led them to adopt 
fome of the levitical laws, which are not adapted to 
modern times. Hence blafphemy, an obfiinate denial 
of the being of a Grod, adultery, ftubborn difobedi- 
cnce of children, and witchcraft were punilhable with 
death, and heretics were fubjeft to banilhment.' Un- 
der thefe laws, fome perfons fufFered punilhments 
that were cruel and unjuft. But the colonies were no 
worfe than the mother country, where dilTenters of alb 
kinds were cruelly perfecuted, and where' witchcraft 
was punifliaWe with death, long after the tragedies of 
tliat fort had ceafcd in New-England. It -was an in- 
toJerant fpirit common to uU Europe, and the other 
Awei'Jcan colonies. 
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448 Primitive Government of Plymouth Colony. The 
planters at Plymouth were few in number, and they j 
adopted the laws of England moftly as the rules of ■ 
judging in their own concerns, but like thofe of Maf- 
fachufetts, they • annexed to fome crimes penalties far 
too fevere. They at firft elefted no civil officer ex- 
cept a Governor and one affiftant — in 1624, ^^^^ more, 
affiftants were added, and in 1633, two more, mak- 
ing feven in all, which number continued till they 
refigned their charter to Androfs. They had no dep- \ 
uties from the towns untrl the .year 1639, when depu- 
ties were chofen and formed one houfe with the Gov- 

_ • 

ernor and affiftants. Before that time, the freemen 
attended in perfon. 

449 Judiciary Power of the New-England Colonies. 
The fupreme power of deciding all cafes in law and 
equity, was originally in the court of affiftants in Maf- 
fachufetts; and in Plymouth, was vefted in the Gov- 
ernor and affiftants by a law in 1634. The fame law 
was adopted in Connefticut ; and when by the incr^afe 
of people and biifincfs, it was found inconvenient for. 
the whole body of affiftants to attend, it became a cut 
tom for the general court to appoint annually four of 
the affiftants with the Deputy-Governor, to conftitutc 
the fuperior court. This practice continued till the May 
feffion 1784, when the Governor, Deputy- Goverhor and 
affiftants were difabled from holding the office of a 
judge of that court. The praftice of the annual ap- 
pointment of judges, derived from the practice of chu- 
fihg the affiftants annually, fubfifts to this day. — The 
judges of the county courts alio were primitively taken 
frpm among the affiftants. As the fupreme judiciary 
power, in the infant ftate of the colonies, was exercifcd 
by the general court, when the affiftants and deputieg 
met in one houfe, fo the legiflature of Connefticut for 
a long time after its divifion into two houfes, retained 
the fame power! 

450 Eccleftajitcal Affairs of the -KenM-l-n^an^ e.^t«w^^; 

The puritms left EnjUuei uu^^ A^vC^^^ *>sv K^^KCts. 
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for the purpofc of enjoying liberty of confcithCe, not 
being willing to conform to the cereihonies of the 
church of England. In America they adopted the in- 
dependent or congregational plan of government ; by 
which each church choofes its own minifter and offi- 
cers and fubmits to no government or ccnfure from 
another church. They elefted paftors and teachers, ' 
ruling elders and deacons ; and it was the pra£tice at 
times for the elders or principal men to expound pafia^ 
ges of fcripture, or difcufs queilions, which was called 
prophe/yingf in imitation of the primitive ^churches. No 
church could be gathered without the permiffion of the 
magidrates. Ordination was performed by the laying 
on of hands, cither of the neighboring minifters, or of 
lay brethren of the church. The former method* was 
the mofl: ufual. The ofHce of ruling elder and the cuf- 
tom of prophefying foon went into difufe. 

45 1 Tie Sabbath andfoine peculiar CuJIoms, The fir II 
fettlcrs had fcruples about the lawfulnefs of calling the 
days of the week by the names derived from idolatrous 
nations ; they therefore called them by the numbers, 
firft fecond, third, &c. They called the firft day, Sab- 
bath or Lord's day— The months they called the firft, 
fecond, third, &c. beginning the year on the a6th of 
March, which was the firil month — April, the fecond, 
and fo on. The time of beginning the Sabbath was a 
fubje£l of much debate and difficulty. The pradticc 
of keeping Saturday evening as holy time, fcems to have 
originated in an order or injunftion of the Governor 
or Deputy^ Governor of the New-England company, da- 
ted in England, April 17, 1629, and direfted to Mr. En- 
dicott at Salem, that all persons fhould ceafc from la- 
bor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon^ and fpend 
the reft of the day in catechizing and preparation for 
the fabbath. This pradlice was agairtft the opinion of 
fome eminent clergymen of that day, efpecialiy of Mr. 
Hooker, . . 
4J2 Puilic LeBures. For four ^ews ^Ctex Lofton was 
^nled, four ie<5lures were pteacheA vjtekVj ^ \iM\. v». 

■ 
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O£l:ober 1634^ it was agreed by the minifters and mag- 
iftratesy that thiis number required too much time ; and 
therefore they reduced the number to two, which were 
to be preached alternately at Bofton, Cambridge, Rox« 
bury and Dorchefter. I'he number is now reduced to 
one, which is preached every Thursday at Boston. 

453 Daysof Fafting and Thank/giving, The churches 
laid afide me regular feftivals of the church of England, 
and appointed days of failing, on fpecial occafions, 
fuch as times of severe droug][it, great mortality, fcarcity 
of provifions, danger from the favages and the like. 
Days of Thankfgiving were appointed on occafions of 
great joy, fuch as the conqueft of the Pequots, the ter- 
mination of Indian wars, and efpecially for abundant 
crops. These occasional days were frequent during 
the firfl: generation, who fufFered peculiar hardfliips, 
and who were expofed to unceafing perils, which im- 
prefied their minds deeply with a fenfe of their depend- 
ence on the Supreme Being. The pradlice of the firft 
fettlers has given rife, among their descendants, to a 
regular appointment of a day of humiliation in the 
fpring, and a day of thankfgiving in autumn. 

454 Church Di/cipline, The firft churches were very 
rigid in their authority over tlie principles and morals of 
Aeir members. The leaft deviation from what they 
believed to be the orthodoxy, and every immorality was 
fubjeft to church cenfures. This narrow infpedion of 
every man's conduft, produced* for many years, moft 
exa^ morals in life and .great uniformity of do£trines. 
But if Was not poflible to prevent differences of opin* 
ion, and when thefe arofe, the feverity with which the 
perfons who avowed them, were cenfurcd, occafioned 
many heartburnings and mutual reproaches. Some 
perfons were baniSied from Maffachufetts, or excom- 
municated by the churches, and leaving the colony 
they planted Rhode-Ifland. The fame rigid principle » 
led to many abftrufe inquiries and twmwX^ ^\^vcsBix^'^^ 
on religious ftibjects, which Amd^^ ^^ ^^vdvacv^ ^^ 

people} and in fomc inftanccs> c\vvxv:\v^^ ^^"^^ '^^'^ 
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afunder by fpeculatlve di(t;inctions» that are hardly ifi-* 
tclligible. This party fpirit was the offspring of ex- 
ceiTive zeal to preferve a pure church ; for men had 
not learnt that party fpirit, in religion as in government, 
always thrives under perfecution, and obitinate intoler- 
ance. But this intolerant fpirit lailed but a few years. 

455 Platform of the Churches. In 1634 the church- 
es in New-England adopted certain cannons and con- 
ftitutions, defining the ofEcers, the duties, modes of 
election, and the rules of proceeding and government. 
In 1648, a fynod of elders and meflengers at Cam- 
bridge adopted a platform of church government con- 
taining the principles held by the churches, and an ex- 
planation of the powers and duties of the officers, the 
mode of ordination, the powers of the church, the 
manner of maintaining minifters, and tlie rules of ad- 
miffion, excommunication and cenfure. In 1708, del- 
egates from the councils of the counties in Connecticut 
met at Saybrook and agreed upon an ecclefiallical con- 
ftitution, called the Pla^ormi containing a confeffion of 
faith and regulations for adminiftering church difcipline, 
This was confirmed by the legiflature in ,Oftober of the 
fame year, and remains the bafis of church government 
to this day. '' . 

456 Uniort of Churches in Connecticut. By the Sayr 
brook platform, the ministers, elders and mefTengers of 
all the churches in a county or other diftriftj confti- 
tute a confociation. The ministers of the churches in a 
county or other district, form an affociation^ which is 
empowered to examine and reconfimend candidates. — 
Thefe councils are confulted in regard to religiouS con- 
cerns, and afTift the churches in ordaining and difmifl- 
ing their minifters ; but their powers are moftly advi- 
fory. They however, contribute, by their influence, to 
preferve peace and harmony among churches, reflrain 
controverlies and reconcile differences. A general af- 
fociation confifts of delegates from the feveral aflbcia- 

tlons in the JtBte, and holds aa ?iivTVU?A ixvacting iu each 
^f/Ae counties by rotation* 
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457 Support of the Congregational Clergy, The firft 
miniflers in Ne w«England were maintained by weekly 
contributions. The famous Mr., Cotton preached a 
fermon in Bofton^ in December, 1633, in which he 
urged that the fcriptures clearly dire£^ the maintenance 
of minifters to be defrayed, like other charges of the 
church, out of a cheft or treafury, to be fupplied by 
contribution ; upon which the church adopted the prac- 
tice. But it was laid down as a principle, in the firft 
church laws, that minifters ought to be fupportcd by 
their hearers, and in cafe of negleft, that the magiftrate 
might be called upon to compel them to make payment. 
The clergy, have now fixed falaries paid by a tax on the 
pews of the church or the property of the hearers. The 
firft fettlers in Rhode-Iiland adopted a difi^erent prin* 
ciple, and a declaration of general toleration, being in- 
corporated into the charter of that colony, the laws 
furnifh no aid in fupporting the gofpel. In none of 
the ftates, at this time, is a man compelled to maintain 
religious worihip, in a church to which he does not 
belong. 

458 Introdu^ion of the Epifcopal Church. There was 
no regular public wor0)ip in MafTachufetts, except in 
the congregational churches, until the year 1686, when 
an epifcopal church, confifting of about four hundred 
perfons, met regularly for worfhip. The firft epifcopal 
church in Connefticut was clrolle^ed at Rye, in 1704, 
under Mr. Muirfon. The fecon^ was formed at Strat- 
ford, in 1706. Some oppofition was made to the eftab- 
lifhment of that church in the colonies, which fenred 
only *to increafe the zeal of its advocates. From fuch 
fmall beginnings, the epifcopal church has become large 
and refpeftable in many parts of New-England, efpe- 
cially in the commercial towns. 

459 Community of Lands and Goods in Plymouth, -^^ 
The firft ad¥cnturers to Plymouth placed all their prop- 
erty in a common ftock, to be ufed and iavT^tc^^^^Sss*^ 
the benefit of the company. T\ve \^tv^^ -A^q ^^-^^ -j^;^ 
Sirft cuitivatcd in common, ;«id x\i^ ix>3^^^ ^'^ "^^ ^'^^'^ 
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depofited in a common magazine. Within three ^ears^ 
experience convinced the people of the abfurdity of the 
projedi; for many perfons expeQing to be maintained 
out of the public fund, negle^ed to labor, and the col- 
pany was in danger of periihing with hunger. In 1623, 
the company placed every fingle perfoh in fome family, 
affigned a portion of land to each, and left every family 
to truft to its own labor for food. The confequence 
was, the fettlers became more induftrious, more content* 
ed, and had food in abundance. 

460 Sumptuary and Regulating Lavas, The planters 
of New-England on their arrival in a wildernefs, where 
it was difficult at firfl; to obtain the neceflaries of life, 
and impoflTible to enjoy luxuries, attempted by example 
and law to reftrain al^ excefTes in diet or drefs. Gov- 
ernor Winthropi foon after he arrived, laid aiide the prac- 
tice of drinking healths, at his own table, and recom* 
mended it to others. In 1639, the pra£tice was for- 
bid by law. In 1634, laws were pafled, prohibiting 
the ufe of tobacco, immodeft fafliions, and- coftly appar- 
el. In 1633, a law was made to limit the price of la^ 
bor ; workmen being fcarce and demanding high wages. 
Mafterworkmen were allowed two (hillings, and labor- 
ers, eighteen pence, a day, money being of fterlihg val- 
ue. It was alfo ordered that the advance on goods 
fliQuld not exceed four pence on a (hilling, beyond the 
price in England. Thefe laws had no durable efFe£i, and 
the general court in 1,640, finding that laborers would 
either tran^efsthe laws or leave the colony, repealed 
die a£l: regulating wages, and left every town to fix the 
price of labor among its own inhabitants, which had a 
better efFcfl. 

461 FirJ} Shipping Built in New-England. The firft 
attempt to build water craft in New^England, was in 
1626. The Plymouth people, finding themfelves ex- 
pofed to great hazards in coafting with an open boat, 
and having no (hip carpenter, employed a .houfe car- 

penter, who fawed into two pan* lYvtv: Vw^eft boat, 
iaferted timbers to lengthen it fi.v^ ox tii^fc^x>>Dx»Nx'^ 
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deck atfd tigged into a convenient "^f^St^ whkh. did fen- 
vice for fevcfn yeara^ 

The firft v^flfel biiilt in- Miff^hufetts was a bark of 
thirty tons^ bui?lt by Governor Winthrop^ at Miftic, laun*- 
ched Jtrly 41 163 1 5 and called die Bieffing of the Bay. 
The day of the firft launch is now the anniverfary of 
Independence. In 1633, a fmall (hip of fixty tons wait 
built at Medfbrd. In 1636) a (hip of on^ hundred and 
twenty tons was built at Marbkhead^. and called the De^ 
Jire^ which belonged to the people of Salem, whofe de- 
feendants are remarkable for their commercial enter- 
pme. This was the firft American ftiip that made a 
voyage to England. 

' 462 Caufes which promoted Ship Building, The plan*- 
tiers of New-England had vefted all their property in 
money, or nece^aries for beginning a plantation ; but 
having little commerce, their money was, in a few years, 
expended, and they had few refouwees to fupply them- 
felves. Foreign (hips came to trade with them, but 
took little befides nioney in .payment, by which means, 
the colonies were foon drained of cafh- Brafe far- 
things were fome time ufcd for fmalj change, and af- 
' ter wards bulk'ts. In 1640, money had become fo fcarcc, 
that the governtnent dircfted grain to be given in 
payment oSf debts, at fixed prices ; and when ' no per- 
fonal eftatc could be found, lands to be apprized to cred- 
itors upon execution. This was the origin of tender 
laws. In this fituation the price of lands, and of cat- 
tle fell to a fourth of their former nominal value. This 
put the pfcople upbn foAving flax and hemp and importing 
cotton. 

463 Firjl attempt to encourage Commerce. In thi& kn- 
gmfliing ftate of trade, the apprehenfion of a want of for- 
eign commodities, alarmed the people in Maflachufetts, 
and they determined to provide (hipping of their own. 
Mr. Peters, a public fpirited man, procured a number 
of perfons to join him in building a ftii^ o£ \!Kt<^^ Vcsc^- 
lired tons at Salem, in 1640, ^tvA tYvvs c^wv5^R^ ^t.^^k.^'c. 
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followed by the inhabitants of Bofton, who built one of 
one^hundred and fixty tons. Both were finiihed in 1641. 
That of Bofton was called the Trial. Money was not 
obtainable to pay the carpenters, but they agreed to take 
the produce of the country. Thus commenced a fpirit 
of commerce which has made the northern ftates rich and 
rcfpedlable. 

464 Fijbertes and Trade of the Colonies. Within a 
few years after the difcovery of North America by Ca- 
bot, the Engliih and French began to take great quanti- 
ties of fifli on the American coaft, cfpecially on the banks 
of Newfoundland. This bufinefs had become of great 
importance, more than fifty years before the fettlement 
of Plymouth. The fifli were moftly carried to Spain and 
Portugal. The firft planters in New-England found their 
time and money fo much occupied in procuring the means 
of fubfiftence, that for fome years, they could not car- 
ry on the fiftieries to a great extent. Their principal ar- 
ticle of export was peltry ; and moftly beaver fkins, 
which they purchafed of the Indians for goods of fmall 
value. To procure beaver, was the 'firft object of the 
colonies in eftablifhing trading houfes at Kennebec, Con- 
ne£):icut and other places. In 1639, a fifhing trade was 
begun at Cape Ann, and the ftock employed in it was ex- 
empted from taxation for feven years. This feems to have 
been the firft act of government for encouraging the fifli- 
cry. In 1641, three hundred thoufand codfifh were fent 
to market. 

465 Importance of the Peltry Trade to the Colonies. 
Of fuch value was the trade in peltry to the firft plant- 
ers, that each colony claimed, and maintained an ex- 
clufive right of trading with the Indians, within the 
limits of its own patent* Hence arofe ferious contefts 
between the colonies. In 1631, a fmall pinnace from 
Salem, bound to Bofton, was driven into Plymouth by 
adverfc winds, and the Governor of Plymouth was fo 
much alarmed with the fear that the people fhould open 

^ trade with the natives, thu Vvc iot\>vA \5a&m «ad threat- 
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ened to oppofe them by force. A fimilar jealoufy cauf- 
ed a conteft between the Plymouth traders at Kemiebec 
and a trading boat from Pafcataway, in which two men 
were killed. This trade *alfo was a principal caufe of 
the controverfy between the Englifh and Dutch, con- 
cerning the right to Connecticut river. And fa valu- 
able was the trade, that the Englifh eyen planted maize 
for the Indians, the better to enable them to fpend their ^ 
time in coUetSing beaver. - 

/^66 , Progrefs . 0f Trade in the Colonies. The plant- 
ers imported at firil much of their provifions^ and for 
many years all their clothing from England. In 163 1, 
on account of a fcarcity in England, their wheat, with 
the freight, cod them fourteen (hillings fterling a bufh- 
el, and peafe eleven and fix pence. From Virginia^ 
they received fmallfupplics of maize. In 163 1, a fmall 
pinnace from Virginia, fold her^ maize in Salem for ten 
{hillings (lerling the buihel. In the fame year^ an Eng- 
liih ibip, after landing fome cattle at BoAon, failed for 
St. Kitts, but not to return to New- England. In . 1634, 
a vefTel went to Bermuda, and returned by the way of 
Virginia, with corn and oats. The firft veffel direft- 
ly from the Weft-Ipdies, was a Dutch fliip of 160 tons, 
which came from St. Kitts, and arrived at Marblehead, 
in May, 1635, laden with fait and tobacco. St Kitts 
had then been fettled twelve years, and contained about 
four thoufand inhabitants. In J]une the fame year ar- 
rived two Dutch fhips from the Texel, with horfes 
-and cattle ^ the price of fuch animals being high — 
horfes and mare's from thirty to forty pounds fter- 
ling — cows and heifers, from twelve to twenty- five 
pounds, and (heep, fifty (hillings. In April 1636, the 
finall (hip built at M^dford returned from Bermuda, witlf 
potatoes, which were fold in Bofton at two pence the 
pound ; corn being very fcarce. 

467 Trade to the JVeJl-Indies. The j^firft America;* 
veflel that wctit to the Weft-Indies*, was a pinnace oc 
thirty tons, which, in 1630, was bouxv^ vo "^^wctw^**.-* -^^^ 
attexftjpxing . tp^, r^turo, was fotceA \>^ ^t^^^ ol ^^.v^^-* 



to:9iifpanidla. Slie leturned ^the .next fpring, ^ith fanks 
and talkMcr. The next year, the Sakhi fliip Defire, 
flsaide a TQyage to^New-i^rovidenoe and Tortuga, and 
Ktumed in Marc^, 1638, ladea with cotton, tobacco^ 
fiUt and itegroes. Tfai« (feems ^to be ihe < date ' of d;ie fii^ 
incrodiitftion of Africans into New-Esgkind. The next 
awival Ivom the )Wcft4jiidtes was a y&azU Engliih ▼es*- 
£e1, in ^1639,' with iindigoaaidifugar-p*-*<^aiid this is the 
firft mention, in our annals, of die importation of diefe 
articles. In 1642, vthree>fbips were bu ilt^ iPne- at A^of- 
ton-«-osie ^at Saiiqn, and the otiier at Dofcheft^p. :ia 
tkecfame year a Dutch fiitp If rom the ^Weft^In^ic^s ex^ 
dianged her caxigo of fait for (plaidc and fife, 'ftaf«s 
-«««*-the( firft expert of lumber to the ^eft-Indies ^mect- 
tioned in the lanrials of New-England. A f^cond ibip 
arrived ttbe fame year and took a cargo of pipe ftay«s, 
and ten lihips ^iled with lumber before winter. Thi^ 
fipft difcovery of new markets for lumber excited no fmall 
joy among the planters, for ftaves had lain ufelefs^ 9n theur 
bands. ^ 

/^6%> Trade io ether Foreign Gcuntrm. In autumn, 
1642, a fntall ^fliip arrived at Softon from Madeira, 
laidcn withi wine aod Aigar, which^were exchanged fpr 
,p^pe Haves and x>ther commod[iues« One of che/^So{^ 
ton '(hips, laden with lumber and fiih, m^ea «, voyage 
*o Fayal and the » Weft^Indies. The ^tber Jumbet J(hips, . 
-whicfrwent to the Weft-Indies, made fuccefsful v^a- 
ges, and returned in the fpring i^f 1^43, Mnth wine, 
fugar and cotton. At «hat timetlie colonies -were ^4n 
great diftrefs for food, owing to a bad cvop of corn ; 
and otherwife itnpeverilherd, fothat fome of the people 
actually left New-England, and many talked <)f aban- 
doning the country. The fucceffes of th^ir infant 
trade, at this jun^^ure, gave- them new life, contribu- 
ting to eftablilh the fettle ments and ^vender them prof- 
perous. 

469 Trade of GonneBkut. The planters on » die 
/Connecticut, occupying a licH foUv attended vef y lit- 
#^fe - /a ^ tmde, for tnany > year*. 1CV«;^ ^ e*?^t^RA;v'>Micfe.'^ 
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afid lumber to the Weft^Indies, Fayal and Madeira, but 
in 1680, the amount did not exceed nine thoufand 
pounds. At that time no more than twenty fmall vcf- 
fels belot^ed to the colony* They had a trifling tr^de 
with New- York, but moh of their traders fupplied 
^mfelves with goods in Bolton,. where they fold the 
provifions. which were esiported. The primitive plant- 
^s in New- Haven contemplated a ,^eat trade; but a 
fliip of onehundfed and fifty tons, which they had pro- 
.cured to be buth at .fi.hode»Iiland, going to fea in the 
winter of r646 — 7, foundered and was lod, with fix or 
feven of the principal planters ; which, with other dif- 
icouragements, fruilrated their intentions. 

4'jo^^rts and Manufailuret. The fird mill ere£ted 
by the planters was a windmill near Watextown, but 
the fituation. not being good, it was taken down in Au- 
^ull, 1632, and placed on a hill in Bofton^ Fo this 
mill corn w^s brought from Pafcataway to be ground. 
In 1633, ^ watermill was erected by one Dummer, at 
Roxbury. In 1636, a windmill was ere£ted at Charles- 
town, and watermiUs at Salem, Ipfwich and Newbury. 
By order t)f the court, a. market was cre£led in Boiton 
-in March, 1634, and ThurCday was dxrcftcd to be the 
weekly market day. In the .fame year was fet up the 
fir(t merchant's ihop and the firfl houfe pf entertain- 
ment. The manufadiures of the fettless wfere very few, 
and confined to the moQ: neceifary articles of clothings 
^nd utenfils for agriculture. Not being ufed to clear- 
ings lands of wood, they beftowed more labor than was 
neccflairy> as th3e;y: dug up ail the (lumps, of the trees. — ^ 
By bills of charges now extant, it appears that the 
clearing of one Jiome-lot in Hartford, colt fifty pounds 
fteuling an acre. 

4i7i lMf.&duilim }f Printing. The firft printing- 
preid \i\ New*.£agland, was eltabliilied at Cambridge, 
tn March, 1639, by one Day; the proprietor's name 
was Glover, who died on his paflage to America. TWu 
&t\i thing printed was the irtcm^tC^ c^Nk>vr— "Cicv^ \sa;.^>^ 

1? 
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an almanac — and the third a verfipn of the pfaims. No 
prefs was fet up in Connecticut until the year 1709, 
when printing was begun at New-London by one Short. 
The firft code of Connedicut laws was r evifed by the 
general court held at Hartford, in O^ober^ 1672^ and 
printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge^ in Maifachu- 
fetts, in 1675. The firft Gazette publilhed in New-Eng- 
land, was the News-Letter, printed in Bofton in 1704. 
The firft news-paper in Conne&icut, was the Connedi- 
cut Gazette, begun at New-Haven by James Parker^ 
in January, 1755, but difcontinaed in. 1767, the printo 
cr moving to New- York. 

472 Foundation of Colleges. The firft univerfity in 
the colonies was tnat at Cambridge, founded in 1638. 
The firft commencement was held in Odiober, 1642, 
when nine ftudents were admitted to the degree of 
bachelors. It took its name Harvard^ from a princi- 
pal benefaftor. For more than fixty years, gentlemen 
in Conne£licut fent their fons to Cambridge for an 
education ; but in 1699, the clergy in Connecticut 
nominated ten of their number as truftees to found a 
college. Thefe met at New-Haveo in 1790, and form-* 
ed a fociety which was to confift of eleven clergy- 
men and a reCior for the purpofe of eftabliihing and 
governing a college. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by the legiflature in 0£tobcr 1701. Mr.Pier- 
fon of Kiliingworth, was appointed the firft reClor, and 
during his life, he inftru£led the ftudents in that town. 
The fitft commencement was in September, 170a. — 
On the death of Mr. Pierfon, in 1704, the ftudents 
were placed in Milfprd and Say brook, under different 
inftru£^ors, and fo continued until 1716, when New- 
Haven was made the permanent feat of the colkge. 
In the year I79f, the number of graduates amounted 
to . two thoufand five hundred and five. It is called 
Tale College^ after the name of one oiF its principal ben- 
efactors. 
4^3 Efiahli/hment of Public Schools. The firft plant- 
^rs of New-EnghxiAy aware oi tYve \m^Q\\a.w;'t of 
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knowledge and learning among a free, chriftian people, 
extended their care to the education of their children ; 
and as foon as the firft difficulties of obtaining fubfift- 
ence, were overcome, paire4 lawa for encouraging the 
general diffufion of knowledge. In Ma^achufetts and 
Connecticut, every town, containing a fufficient number 
of hQufeholders, was obliged to procure a teacher for 
fuch children as parents wiflied to put under his care.. 
In Connecticut, this provifion extended to females ^s 
well as males. And the better to induce every town t| 
avail itfelf of this provifion, the law grants and appro- 
priates, to each town or fchool diftriCt, a fum of money 
payable out of the treafury' of the date, equal to one 
five hundredth part of the value of the taxable property 
of the inhabitants, as rated in the grand lift or public 
afleflment. In addition to this, each town^has the com- 
mand of a large fund ariiing from the fale of a tra£t of 
land called the Weflern Referve, In confequcnce of 
which^ almoft every child in the ftate has accefs.to a 
fchool, fomc part or the year. 



►y»^'^y»^< 



MitiTARY Events; 

474 Friffeipal fTar J "X XT HILE the people of this 
in the Colonies. VV country remained under 
the dominion of Great Britain, they were involved in 
all her contentions with France and the Dutch.-^ 
Soon after king William afcended the throne of Eng-^ 
land in 1688, war was declared by France^ and the 
French commander in Canada inftigated the favages to 
fall on the frontier fettlements. It was on this occa* 
fion that Schene£tady was facked^ and the inhabitants 
maflacred. To put a ftop to the depredations of the \ 
French and favages, it was coii%eicv^\^Xjt^ vsi ^^xssa^^^^x 
QaMda^ For this purpofe ^tid tT^Xvasstw^-^^ ^g^^s^jSisK.^ 
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by the commiffioners of the colonies in idpo* The 
crown was folicited to afford fome aid, but it could oot 
be gtanted on account of the troubles in Gf eat-Britain. 

475 Expedition again/I Canada under Sir William 
Phips, The land forces ordered for this invafion coti- 
fifted of eight hundred and fifty men, raifed by the col^ 
onies of New-England and New- York, and commanded 
by General Winthrop. At the fame time a fleet of 
armed (hips and tranfports, with eighteen hundred men^ 
under Sir William Phips, was ordered to fail up the 
Iroquois, to co-operate with the land forces in the reduc- 
tion of Quebec. But the expedition proved unfuccefs^ 
fuL The fleet had a bng pafiage and did not arrive 
before Quebec till October. The land troops were not 
furniflied with provifions, nor boats to convey them over 
the lake and they returned. The forces however land- 
ed from the fleet, and the fhips cannonaded Quebec, 
but without much eflfefl: ; while they fufi^ered feverely 
from the batteries of the enemy. Stormy weather 
foon fucceeded and made it neceflary to abandon the*en»> 
ter prize. 

476 Col. Fletchef^s Commtffion. In 1692, Col. Fletcher 
arrived with the commiflion of Governor of New- York, 
and alfo with^pwer to command the militia and gTirri' 
fons of Conne£kicut. The colony immediately difpatch- 
ed General Winthrop, as an agent to remonftrate to 
the king and council, againft this extraordinary pow- 
er. In the mean time. Colonel Fletcher went to 
Hartford, and in his majefty's name, required the col- 
ony to furrender to him the command of the military. 
The train bands in Hartford were paraded and Colo- 
nel Fletcher dxre£ted his fccretary to read his, commif- 
fion. . But Captain Wadfworth, the fenior officer, order- 
ed the drums to be beat/ and interrupted the reading. 
Colonel Fletcher commanded filence, repeatedly 9 tUl 
Captain Wadfworth, with a firm tone, told him « if he 
was not filent he would make the fun (hinf through him 
in a momtnt,^^ Col. Fletcher^ finding he could not fiic- 
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ceed, judged it expedient to withdraw^ and returned to . 
'New- York, 

477 Progrefs and Conclujion of this War. In the 
fpring of 16909 Sir William Phipsy with a few (hips 
and a fmall number of men, took pofleiGon of Nora 
Scotia, and the country froip Port Royal to Penobfcot, 
The Mafiachufetts colony began to exercife the powers 
of government there j but was interrupted by ViUc- 
bon, a Frenchman, who eftablifhed himfelf on the rlrer 

. St. John. The French alfo fent a force from Quebec 
and took the fort at Pemaquid and demolifhed it. Up- 
on which Capt. Church, with a body of troops, com- 
mitted depredations upon the French inhabitants,^ and 
an attempt was made to take Villebon^s fort, but by 
ill management, it was fruftrated. In 1693, a fleet 
under Sir Francis Wilder, was ordiered to a^ againft 
the French in the Weft-Indics, and then to repair to 
Quebec and in conjunction with a body of New-Eng- 
land troops reduce Canada. But by a malignant fever, 
which deftroyed moft of the troops of the fleet, this 

/expedition was defeated. In 1697, the French in 
Canada planned an attack upon Bofton, and a large 
fleet was fent from France to co-operate in the defign ; 
but adverfe winds, and other ill events, fruilrated the 
projcd. — In the fame year a treaty of peace was figned 
at Ryfwick^ between England and France, and hoftilities 
ceafed. 

478 War m ^een Antfs Reign. Soon after queen 
Ami fuccecded to the Englifti throne, in 1702, war was 
declared againft France, and the fettlements in New- 
England were again expofed to the incurfions of fero- 
cious Frenchmen and Indians from Canada. In 
1704, Col. Church, with a party of men, viiitedNova 
Scotia, and diftrefled the poor inhabitants, without ta- 
king any important poft. After burning and plunder- 
ing fevcral towns and villages, he returned. In I707,> 
a confiderable force was fent under Col. M.^^cl\^V2k x^- 
duce Port Royal,, in Nova ScoU^l % \iv>x -^^nsx \^^^>:^^^ 
azzd engaging Ja fome flurtniftvt^v vX.^-^'^V^^'^^'^^^^'^ ^ 



troops were not fufficiem to take to (ftong a fdrti and 
they retired to Cafco. Here a reinforcement was re- 
ceived, and three perfonft arrived with amhority from 
MafiachttfettSi to renew ^umI infpect the (lege. But a 
fecond attempit proved equally unfw:Qefsfiil, in Au- 
guft I7e8» a party of Indians, beaded by Frenchmen, 
aflaulted Haverhill on tlie MerTimtc^ btardt fome of 
the hottfes and flew thifty, ot forty of the inkabitants. 
Mr. Rolfe» the minifter, wis killed ; but his maid coh- 
ered two of his young daughters 'with tubs in tbe^ celkr, 
and fayed their lives. 

479 Prognfs ^f this War, Finding the colonias 
could not be fafe from the ravages of the^ French and 
Indians, while Canada and Nova ScotiaT were under 
the government of France, Maflachufetts folicited, and 
the queen granted a large naval force, to ad in the 
redudlion of thofe provinces. The New- England col- 
onies, with New- York, in 1769, raifed about two thou-* 
fand and five hundred nien, who were commanded by 
General Nicholfon. Theib marched to Wood Creek, 
fouth of lake George, and there waited to hear of the 
arrival of the expeded fleet at Boiion. But the fleet 
did not arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek, till 
autumn. While encamped, they were attacked with a 
malignant difeafe, which pccafioned a great mortality, 
and compelled them to withdraw.-^ Thus ended all the 
expenfive preparations for fubduing Canada. The next 
year, however, a body of colonial troops, under Gen- 
eral Nicholfon, failed to Port Royul, and took pofief- 
fion of it by capitulation. 

480 Expedition under Admiral Walker. In 171 1, 
General Nicholfon procured of the queen a fleet of 
ipen of war and tranfports, under Admiral Walker, 
for aiding in. the conqued of Canada. This fliict ar- 
rived at Bofton in June, and although not expected, the 
colonies made the beft preparation they could to fecond 
the operation. The whole force, when the Britifh and 

^olonial troops were united, amo\xuxtd to f^vea thou- 
]d men. General Nichotfotv ^ttvv to hSau\\v Ssi:^ 
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testing vMx ftdditlMkl f4rcedv to joiii Adttiifalt Walk- 
er befdre (^ebec^ The fikf^t (ailed fro^ Bofton Ju- 
If 3fO, bttt met with fogs attid tempefluous weathet, 
near the inoath of th« St. Lawrence, ih Mrhteh eight or 
snne trznf^ttA with abdat' ik thdufatid vcith w^re ldft> 
by fliitJiWreck* Thldput an etld to the expfedttton-^ 
the adttiiral failed Id Sfigland^ ahd the colomal trooi^ 
roftttlifed^ The peaceofUtteehtifigned March 3d, 171^1 
{Hit an etld t«) hdititides, and contitiued till 1739. 

4$! ^aifrtg &f Leivj/lhit'g. Grtvtt Brttaiti dcelarcd 
war agaiiift Spain in CNSober 173^1 arid againft FraACe 
in Mftn^h i744> In the followiiig winter, the legifla- 
iure ctf Maflachufettd phrined a daritig, but fuecefsftil 
enterpriise againft Lewifburg, a ftrong fortrefs bclong- 
itig to the French, on the IflatKl of Cape Breton. Thb 
motive was to remove the French, who greatly annoy- 
ed out fifiieryi and Governor Shirley was the mqft 
adiive promoter of the expedition. Four thonfarid ^ 
troops' frort MdflTachufetts, Gonnedicut and New- 
HatnpJhkej uiider the command of ' General Peppcref, 
failed ffoBPi Boftoh, the laft week in March 1 745. The 
expedhion was undertaken without the knowledge df 
the government of England ; hut a requcft had been 
made to commodore Warren, then in the Weft-Indie^j , 
to affift, in its exec^utien, who arrived with a fiity gun 
ibip, and two or three frigates. The troops arrived 
thelVter part of April, and landing their heaVy cannon, 
planted batteries^ without regard to fyftem, and pufHi- 
cd the fiege with fuch vigor, that the garrifon capitu- 
lated on the 17th of June. This expedition was as 
honourable to the projectors, as the acquifition of the 
fortrefs was ufeful to the colonfes, and the Britifli Em- 
pire. 

482 Ftehi^h ChebuHo Fleet, In 1)46, the French 
fitted out a fleet of eleven (hips of. the line, with a 
great number of fmaller (hips, and more than three 
thoufand land forces under the cotorttat\d a^^ hJcsr. ^>^^««. 
Danvijle, for the purpofe oi t^con^Vvc^ ^^*Sr5S!jcj^ ^ 
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Cape Breton and attacking the Engliih Coloniesw This 
force was to be joined by four (hips under Conflan» 
from the Weft-Indies, and feventecn Tiundred French 
and Indians from Canada. No Engliih fleet failed in 
queft of the French ; and great was the conftemation 
of the colonies^ when news was received that the 
French fleet was near the American coaft. Bnt kind 
providence blafted the hopes of the enemy. By ftormsi 
fome of the (hips were damaged, and they bore away 
for the Weil-Indies— One was condemned and . burnt 
•—one was forced to return to Breft by a malignant 
difeafe among her crew. A part of the fleet arrived 
at Chebudo, now Halifax^ in September ; but the ad-^ 
miral foon died, and the troops were fickly ; fo that 
the fleet returned to France and the colonies were pro- 
videntially relieved from their anxiety. This war clo- 
fed by a treaty of peace figned at Aix la Chapelle, in 
March, 1748. 

483 P/an of a Union of the Colonies in 1754. All 
the preceding wars had left the French maiters of 
Canada ; they were.alfo in poflefiion of Louifiana, a 
large tract of country, on the weft of the Miflifippi. 
They knew the value of America, and bad early formed 
the plan of reftraining the fettlements of the Engiifh. 
This was their object in all their wars, and for this 
purpofe, they united with the Indians, in burning 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The better to 
accomplifh their defigns, they extended their fettle- 
ments on the Iroquois and the Lakes ; and finally at* 
tempted to eftablilh a chain of fortified places from 
Canada to Louifiana, on the back of the Engiifh colo- 
nies. This alarmed Great Britain as well as the coIo* 
nies, and the Britifli government fuggefted to the colo- 
nies, the neceflfity of confederating for the purpofe of mu« 
tual fafety. 

484 Meeting of Commi/Jtoners and the Plan propofed. 
In July, 1754* commiffioners from the northern and 

middle colonies met at Alb^itvTf, ^tvd agreed to a plan 
^ union^ dtsLwn up by Dr. TJx^tiVXvcu ^^ \)cCvs» v\. ^'<;.'^, 
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^ropofed that the confederated colonies fliould have a 
general gpvernment, formed by delegates from the feve- 
ral colonies^ and appointed by the houfes of reprefenta- 
tives, once in three years. This government was to be 
adminiftered by a prefideiit general, who was to be ap- 
pointed and maintained by the crown. The powers of 
this grand council extended to afimirs of general fafety, 
efpecially to the regulation of trade with the IndianS) 
purchafes of their lands, treaties with them, new fet- 
tlements, and making provifion for defence, in time of 
war. This plan, though obvioufly falutary for the col- 
enies» was. not approved by the crown ; probably on ac- 
count of a jealoufy of the growing ftrength of the col- 
onies» which made the Briti(h court apprehend a fu- 
ture. reCftance of the authority of parliament. In lieu 
of thi6 plan^ the British miniftry propofed another, 
-which fhould be more dependent on the crown; and 
by this difference of opinion, the projected union waa 
fruftrated^ 

4S5 Beginning of the War in 1754. The encroach«- 
ments of the French, and the • erection of fortsj on 
lands claimed by the colonies or the crown of Great 
Britain, occafioned an order from the crown to the col- 
onies to refill the French. In November 1753, Major 
Waihington, who afterwards commanded the armies 
of Anieric9> was difpatched by Governor ^ Dinwiddle 
of Virginia, to learn the views of the French, who had 
taken poOeffion of the territory, on the Ohio. By the 
anfwer of the French commander it appeared that the 
government of France claimed the country, and deter- 
mined to keep poflefilon. The Virginians then erect- 
ed a fort on the Monongahela, but it was taken by the 
French in 1754. In July, the fame year, Col. Waih- 
ington, who commanded about four hundred men, was 
attacked by fuperior numbers and obliged to capitulate. 
Jn 1755, hoftilitics commenced between Great Britain 
and France, and America, became the theatre of important 
operations. 
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486 General BraddocVs Defeat. Early in the fpting 
of 1755* General Braddock, with two regiments, ar- 
rived in Virginia, and proceeded, together with a body 
of colonial troops, under Col. Wafliington, to drive the 
French from their fort, on the Ohio. Being delayed 
by want of carriages, and provifions, he did not ar- 
jrivc at Fort Cumberland, till June. Here he' left Col, 
Dunbar with eight hundred men, to carry forward the 
provifions and heavy baggtge ; and advancing^ to- 
wards the French fort, du Q^efne, which ftood 
where Pittfburg is now built, his troops^ amounting to 
twelve hundred, fell into an ambufli of Indians and 
French, who, being concealed behind trees, fired witfc 
fatal effect, upon the Britifh and American troops. 
The General and his principal officers were* killed, 
with about feven hundred men ; the remainder were 
faved by the brave and Ikilful conduct of Col. Wafhiiig- * 
ton. 

487 General Johnforfs ViSlory. In the fame fummer^ 
the northern colonies raifed a body of about five thou* 
fand men, who were intended to take Crown Point, a 
fort fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. General 
Johnfon, who commanded thefe troops, marched them 
to Lake George, where he encamped to wait for luttocs 
to tranfport the men down the lake. While he lay 
in that fituation, a body of French forces under Baron 
Dieikau^ advanced by South Bay, with a view to at- 
tack and feize the camp at the portage, now called 
Fort Edward. But underftanding that the place was 
defended by cannon, and that General Johnfon's camp 
was deftitute of large guns, the Baron altered his plan 
and attacked General Johnfon's troops* "The French 
were repulfed with the lofs of feveral hundred men. 
An expedition againft Niagara, under Governor Shirley 
of Maflachufetts, was intended the fame year,, ^nd a 
body of troops marched to the lake ; but the execution 
of the plan was deferred on account of the latenefs of the 

49^ G^nquejl of Nova Sc»ti«« \tv ^% ^^'« v\^ 
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alfo, an expedition againft Nova Scotia was condu£ied 
by Col. Mqnckton and General Winflow, with a small 
body" of Engiiih troops and two thoufand loen from 
Maflkchufetts. The principal fortrefs was taken with 
little lofsy and the country fubdued. The inhabi- 
tants were defcendants from French fettlers> and. had 
frequently changed mailers, as their country was coi>- 
quered alternately by the Englifli and French.. They 
called themfelves neutrals \ but it was the determina- 
tion of the commanders in this expedition, that they 
ihould all be removed, and their eftates confiscated. 
Accordingly, about two thoufand men, women and 
children were tranfported to New- England, difpcrfed 
into different towns, and incorporated with the inhabi- 
tants. 

489 Lofs of ^ort Ofwagd. Although hoftilities Had 
commenced in 175 4j ytt no formal declaration of war 
was made till May, 1756, when it was proclaimed by 
the Britiih king in the ufu^l form. Lord Loudon was 
sippointed governor of Virginia, and commander in 
chief of the forces in America. Governor Shirley was 
recalled, and General Abercrombie fucceeded him in 
the command of the forces in the northern colonies. 
Thefe generals, with additional troops, arrived and 
proceeded to Albany \ but before they were prepared 
to begin their operations, the garrifpn at Ofwago, con- 
fiding of fourteen hundred men, had furrendered to 
t^ji^ French. This poft was very important, as it com- 
manded the communication between Canada and the 
Ohio. Th,e campaign clofed without any other great 
event, and the winter was fpent in preparations for pro- 

. fecuting the war with vigor, the next fummcr, 

490 * Military Operations in America in IJ^J* 
Great preparations had been made to attack Crown 
Point, but the plan of operations was changed; and 
Lord Loudon went to join Admiral Holboni, who arri« 
ved in July with a fquadron of fhips to attack Lew- 
ifburg, which had bCvCn reftored to France b^ ^^>^^-^^^ 
0S 1749. This pljin was aVto A&ka^v^^ M ^^^^"^^^^^^ 
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arriral of a ftrong fqttadron of Krench (hips and a large 
land force. Lord Loudon departed, and in the winter 
f«ltowing went to England ; and the Englifli fieet, af- 
ter being (hattered by a violent tempeft in September, 
Yetumed to England. In the mean time the French 

feneral Montcalm laid fiege to fort WilKarn Henry on 
lake George, and after a brave dcfcmcc, withont any 
profpect of relief, general Webb, the commanding offi- 
cer, furrendered. Thus the campaign of 1757 ended 
with difgrace to the BritHh atrms ; while the French 
were gaining ftrengdi and multiplying their forts on 
the back of the colonics. Thcfe mtsfortuacs were 
Owing to bad management in the Brttifh councils, and 
the want of concert in ^e colonies, which wete^gov- 
emed by differ«:rnt legiilatures, and could not be brought 
to act with union or energy. 

491 Conqueft of Cape Breton in 175^. In 1758^ 
great efforts were made to fubdue the ^^reiieh in A- 
mcrica. Ihree armies were employed— one command- 
ed by general Amhcrft, deitined to take Lewifburg— one 
under general Abercrombite, to act again it Crown 
Point-7-and A third under general Forbes, to drive the 
French from the Oh\o. A fleet under admiral Bofca- 
wen, and twelve thoufand men, under general Am- 
herlt, laid fiegc to Lewifburg ; which,- after a vigorous 
teiiftance, furrendered. Three French (hips of the 
line were fct on fire by bombs, and burnt in the har- 
bor. Two others were -boarded aaid taken, -and foity 
cannon out of fifty- two, in the ^principal baftions, were 
difmounttd>^ before the befieged, confehted to capitiiknie. 
The iiihabitailts of the ifland Were fent-to Franoej and 
the prifoners to England. Cokniel Rofl^si was ihen dis- 
patched, with a body of troops, to St. John's, which 
ifland fttbmitted to the arms of England. : After* the 
conqueft of Canada; in 1760, the fortifications of Lew- 
iiburg were utterly dcmolifhed and reduced to a heap of 
rubbiih. 

jfp2 Defeat of General Aherctoknbie. The -Frcmjli 
adcr^dlfd a fort at Ticonderoga>^tuvWM^mv<^^ x^^ 
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inunication between Xake George, South Bay and 
Lake Champkin. Tq difpofTefs them of this import- 
ant place and of Crown Point, was the objeft of general 
Abercrombie, with the main divifioii of the forces, 
amounting to feven thoufand firitifh regulars and ten 
thoufand colonial troops. This army arrived near Ti- 
conderoga in July. After difembarking from the bat- 
toes, the troops had to march through woods, and die 
center column under Lord Howe, a young ofEcer of 
great worth, met and defeated a detachment of the 
French forces, retreating from an out po(t \ but this 
advantage was purchafed by the lofs of Lord Howe. 
The main body advanced and attacked the fort, but the 
French were fo well prote^ed by abbatis and a breaft 
work eight feet high, that the Britifh troops could not 
i^rrythe works. After an action of four hours/ du- 
ring which the troops were expofed to a terrible fire, 
the gen:eral ordered a retreat, having ^oft eighteen hun* 
dredmen, andretumed to the camp at Lake George. 

493, Taking of Fort FronUnac and Pittfburgb. The 

ill fuccefs at Ticonderoga was in part counter balan- 

.cied, by the taking of fort Frontenac on the Iroquois, 

near Lake Ontario, by a party of colonial troops under 

' colonel Bradftreet. This fort was garrifoned by a hun- 
dred and ten men only % but contained a great number 
f& cannon, mortars, military llores, proviGons and 
goods. Nine armed veflels were also taken. The 
whole was effefted without blpodflied, and the fort de- 
moliihed. During thefe tranfaflions. Gen. Forbes 
marched from Philadelphia, with a contiderable body 
of troopis, to attack the French fort, du Quefne. Af- 
ter paffing the mountains, he detached^ Col. Bouquet, 
with two thoufand men, to a portion fifty miles in ad- 
vance. This officer Tent major Grant forward with 
eight hundred men to reconnoitre the fort and country* 
The detachment met a fuperior French force, and was 

* defeased with the lofs of major Grants and three hua«> 
drcd men. But the French, taox. vj^Kvcvj^xoxx^^^'sx^^ 
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abandoned the fort, and retired down the Ohio. Geii-^ 
eral Forbes took pofleflion and gave it the name of Pitt9^ 
burg, which the town fince built continues to bear. 

494 Operations of General Amberfl. In 1759* the 
efforts of the Britiih and Americans to reduce the 
French were more fuccefsful, General Amherft, with 
the main army, crofied Lake George, to lay fiege'to Ti- 
conderoga; but the French abandoned that poft and 
Crown Point. General Amherft took poffi^flion, re- 
paired the fort at Ticonderoga, and leaving a ftrong 
garrifon in it, proceeded to Grown Point, where he 
built a new fort. Here he built a floop of fixteen gunsy 
and a large boat for fix guns, with a brig. With thefe 
and his battoes, he embarked to proceed down the Lake^ 
but he was baffled by tempeftuous weather. The land 
forc^ were compelled to return, but the armed ve&ls 
proceeded, and drove afliore three of the French veflels. 
General Amherft fpent the winter in completing the 
fortifications at Crown Point, and in opening roads to 
the colonies. 

495 ReduBion of Niagara, During thefe tranfac-* 
tions, general Prideatix laidfiege ^o the French fort at 
Niagara, in the profecution of which he was killed, and 
the command devolved on Sir Wiuiam Johnfon. This 
officer urged the fiege, and defeated a party of troops* 
coming from Detroit and Venango, to the relief of the 
place. This fuccefs haftened the furrender of the fort* 
which capitulated the laft week in July. This was a 
valuaj>le acquifition, as well as the pofleffion of Crown 
Point and Ticonderqga. 

496 ViSiory (f General Wolfe^ and Surrender of 
Quebec. The forces deftinedagainft Quebec ware en- 
trufted to General Wolfe, a young officer who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf, the preceding year, at the fiege 
of Lewifburg. The army amounting to eight thou- 
fand men, landed on the Ifland of Orleans, below 
Quebec, in June. Quebec ftands on a rock, at the 

^onHucnce of Charles River and ibe Itoc^uois \ it is nat* 
^/taJIy {trongy and was well i oiu&t4 ^xA ^^tev^^^V^-^ 
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fdperior force under General Montealfti. General 
Wolfe had to contend with immenfe difficulties, and a 
detachment of his troops attacking the French entrench^ 
ments, at the falls df Montmo7enci» was repulfed with 
the lof&of five hundred men. At lengthy the Btitifh 
troops landed in the night and afcended a fteep, craggy 
cliflF, to an elevaied place which commanded the town. 
This compelled the French to hazard a battle, which 
was fought on the 13th of September j in which Geu* 
cral Wolfe was killed, and the French General Mont- 
calm, mortally wounded ; but die French were defeat- 
ed ; and in a few days the town was furrcndcred tp 
General Townfend upon capitulation. 

4^*] ' Operations at Quebec in the year 1760. Gen* 
eral Murray, with fix thoufand troops, was left to gar- 
rifon Quebec. By means of the rigors of the climate, 
and a want of freih provifions, one thoufand of thefc 
men died before fpring, with the fcurvy, and two thou* 
fand were difabled from duty. Near the clofe of 
April, the French troops, which had been colle&ed 
during the v/inter to the number of ten thoufand, at- 
tacked General Murray, and defeated his fmall army, 
with confiderable Ipfs. But General Murray retreated 
to the town, which he bravely defended againft fupe- 
rior numbers, until the arrival of a fquadron of fliips, 
and the de(lru£tion of the French (hips in the river, 
induced the French commander, Vaudriieil, to abandon 
the fiege. 

498 Final Reduction of Canada. Early in the fum- 
mer of 1760, General Amherft put in motion his 
troops, widi a view to attack Montreal, the lad fortrefs 
of confequence remaining in the ihands of the French. 
Advancing from Albany to the Lake, he took, the 
French fort, at Ifle Royal, and ptoce^ed down the 
Iroquois, to Montreal, where he was joined by General 
Murray, from Quebec. While preparing to lay fiege 
to the place, Vaudreuil made offers of capituU\ion 
which were accepted^ and tht \5ywt1 hi^s^ S^sx^w^^:^.^^ 
tke jth of Scptcmbci\ ^ ItM.YL^t^^^^^'^^^^'^^^^ 
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troops were not fufficient to take fo fftQiig a fort« and 
they retired to Cafco. Here a reinforcement was re- 
ceived, and three perfonft arrived with authority from 
MaflacbufettSi to renew and iAf{)e€t the (iegc. But a 
fecond attempt: proved equally unf«icQei*sftd. In Au- 
gull l^02f a party of Indians, beaded by Frenchmen, 
afiaulted HaverbiU on the Mer)r»mac» bitrin feme of 
the houfes and flew thirty ot forty of the mhabttants. 
Mr. Rolfci the minifter^ was killed ; but his liiaid cor- 
ered two of his young : daughters 'with tubs in the cellar, 
Sind fayed their lives. 

479 Prognfs cf this War. Finding the cdlonies . 
could not be fafe from the ravages of the^ French and 
Indians, while Canada and Nova Scotia* were under 
the government of France, Maflachufetts folicited, and 
the queen granted a large naval force, to aid in the 
reduction of thofe provinces. The New- England col- 
onies, with New- York, in 1769, raifed about two thou-> 
fand and five hundred men, who were commanded by 
General Nicholfon. Thefe marched to Wood Creek, 
fouth of lake George, and there waited to hear of the 
arrival of the expe£ted fleet at Boiton. But the fleet 
did not arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek, till 
autumn. While encamped, they were attacked with a 
malignant difeafe, which occafioned a great mortality, 
and compelled them to withdraw.-^Thus ended all the 
expenfive preparations for fubduing Canada. The next 
year, however, a body of colonial troops, under Gen- 
eral Nicholfon, failed to Port Royal, and took poflTef- 
fion of it by capitulation. 

480 Expedition under Admiral Walker. In 171 1, 
General Nicholfon procured of the queen a fleet of 
ipen of war and tranfports, under Admiral Walker, 
for aiding in. the conqueft of Canada^ This fl-.ct ar- 
rived at Bofton in June, and although not expected, the 
colonies made the beft preparation they eould to fecond 
fhe operation. The whole force, when the Britiih and 

colonial troops were united, amo^iix^<\ vo ^xtvca thou- 
Affrf men. General NichoUou ^tuv to K!Jow^> Hs^, 
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thdr oten* meii. After deflroying fourteen Indiah 
tOwnS) with the corn- and (tores, the troops repaired 
to fort Prince George for reft and refrefliment. In a 
few days after, feveral chiefs of the Indians arrived with 
propofals of peace which were gladly received, and 
peace concluded. 

501 Conclufton of the War in Europe^ and the Peaci 
of Parti. The redu£ton of Canada, and the expul- 
fion of the French from the Ohio, put an end to im« 
portant military operations in America. The great 
purpofe of the war, which was to expel or cripple the 
power of the Frenchj^ on the weftcrn frontiers, was 
happily, accompiifhed. fn Europe, the war continued 
to rage, and in the Weft- Indies, the BritiOi, aided by 
colonial troops, took Havanna from the Spaniards in 
1762; an expedition in which multitudes of men fell 
vid^ims to the \t>ilious plague. But on the loth of 
February, 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was figned 
at Paris, by which the French king ceded Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Breton and Canada to the BritiOi king^ and 
- the middle of the Miffifippi, from its fource to the 
river Ibberville, and the middle of that river to the fea, 
was made the boundary between the Britifh and 
French dominions in America. Spain ceded to Great 
Britain Florida, and all her. pofTeflions to the eaft of 
the ^ifTifippi. Such, was the ftate of the European 
pofTeflions in America;^ at the commencement of the, 
^ revolution. . 
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502 Hiftory of A FTER the year 1660, while the 
Paper Mofuy, XjL P^^pl^ of America were fubject 
to the crown of Great Britain, their commerce was en- 
tirely teguUted by aQi of pwlum^ux.^ Hi\ivOc^ \>xd>j3^ 
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with provifions and ftorc s to relieve the troops at Mon- 
treal was deftroyed by |Captain Byron, in the Bay of 
Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada fubmitted, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the Britifh crown. Thus, 
after a century of wars, maflacres, and deflruction, 
committed by the French and favages, the colonies 
were fecured from ferocious invaders, and Canada, 
with a valuable trade in furs, came under the Britifii 
dominion. 

499 £^pfdition of CoL Montgomery, While the 
troops were conquering Canada, the Cherokees, a pow- 
erful tribe of favages, were committing outrages on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. Governor Lyttle- 
ton of South'*Carolina, with a body of colonial troops^ 
Altered the country, and obliged the Indians to fue tat 
peace which was granted. But the favages violated, 
the treaty, and attempted to furprize a fort on the fron- 
tiers of Carolina. General Amherit, on application, 
fent Col. Montgomery, with twelve hundred troops, to 
prote£k the fouthern colonies. This officer penetrated 
into the heart of the Cherokee country, plundering and 
deitroying all the villages and magazines of com. In 
revenge, the favages befieged fort Loudon, on the con- 
fines of Virginia ; the garrifon, after being reduced to 
extreme diftrcfs, capitulated ; but son their march to- 
wards Carolina, a body of favages fell upon the party, 
and murdered five and twenty of them, with all the of- 
ficers, except Capt Stuart. 

500 Progrefs and Termination of this War. Col. 
Montgomery being obliged by his orders to return te 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarmed for the fafety o£ 
the colony, and prevailed with him to leave four com-^ 
panics of men for their defence. Canada being entire-' 
ly fubdued. General Amherft fent Col. Grant with a 
body of troops, who landed at Charlefton early in 
1761. Thefe troops being joined by a regiment. of 
colonial forces under Col. Middleton, undertook aa 
expedition into the Cherokee country ; in which they 

defeated the favages, with the \ofc ol ?At| ^ W^ ^ 
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their otenmen. After deftroying fourteen Indiah 
town$y with the corn and (tores, the troops repaired 
to fort Prince George for reft and refrcfliment. In a 
few days after, feveral chiefs of the Indians arrived with 
propofals of peace which were gladly received, and 
peace concluded. 

501 Conclufion ef the War in Europ€y and the Peaci 
of Paris. The redu£ton of Canada, and the expul- 
Con of the French from the Ohio, put an end to im- 
portant military operations in America. The great 
purpofe of the war, which was to expel or cripple the 
power of the French,, on the we ft em frontiers, was 
happily, accompiifhed. fn Europe, the war continued 
to rage, and in the Weft-Indies, the Britifti, aided by 
colonial troops, took Havanna from the Spaniards in 
1762 i an expedition in which multitudes of men fell 
vid^ims to the \t>ilious plague. But on the loth of 
February, 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was figncd 
at Paris, by which the French king ceded Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Breton and Canada to the Britifti king^ and 
- the middle of the Miffifippi, from its fource to the 
river Ibberville, and the middle of that river to the fea, 
was made the boundary between the Britifti and 
French dominions in America. Spain ceded to Great 
Britain Florida, and all her. pofleffions to the eaft of 
the Miflifippi* Such was the ftate of the European 
pojfTeftions in America;^ at the commencement of the, 
^ revolution. . 
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502 Hiflory of A FTER the year 1660, while the 
Paper. Motley, ^i/jL P^^P^^ of America were iubject 
to the crown of Great Britain, their commerce was en- 
tirely reguljited by aft^ of parlunvcTM^ '»«\5:vix \vs»^^^ 
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troops were not fufficient to take fo Atpng a fdrti aad 
they retired to Cafco. Here a. reinforcement waia re- 
ceived, and three perfonft arrived with authority from 
MaflacbufettSi to renew ^d infpect the (iegc. But a 
fecond attempit proved equally unf«icQei*sftd. in Au- 
gull lyeSy a party of Indians, beaded by Frenchmen, 
afiaulted HaverbiU on tlie Mert'imac^ btortn fome of 
the houfes and flew thkrty, ot forty of the mhabitants. 
Mr. Rolfe» the minifter, was killed $ but his niaid cot- 
ered two of his young daughters 'with tubs in the cellar, 
Sind fayed their lives. 

479 Pr(^rifs ef this War. Finding the conies 
could not be fafe from the ravages of the^ Frendi^ and 
Indians, while Canada and Nova Scotia were under 
the government of France, Maflachufetts foltcited, and 
the queen granted a large naval force, to aid in the 
redudion of thofe provinces. The New-England col- 
onies, with New- York, in 1769, raifed about two thou-> 
fand and five hundred men, who were commanded by 
Qeneral Nicholfon. Thefe marched to Wood Creek, 
fouth of lake George, and tfectc waited to hear of the 
arrival of the expe£ted fleet at Bofton. But the fleet 
did not arrive, and the troops lay at Wood Creek, till 
autumn. While encamped, they were attacked with a 
malignant difeafe, which occafioned a great mortality, 
and compelled them to withdfaw.-^Thus ended all the 
expenfive preparations for fubduing Canada. The next 
year, however, a body of colonial troops, under Gen- 
eral Nicholfon, failed to Port Royal, and took pofief- 
fion of it by capitulation. 

480 Expeditign under Admiral .Walker, In 1711, 
General Nicholfon procured of the queen a fleet of 
ipeii of war and tranfports, under Admiral Walker, 
for aiding in. the conqueft of Canada^ This fli-ct ar- 
rived at Bofton in June, and although not expected, the 
colonies made, the beft preparation they eould to fecond 
the operation. The whole force, when the Britifh and 

colonial troops were united, artvounred to fcvea thou- 
d men. General Nicho\£ou ^tivv to hSow^ 'vb^.- 
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lihe tax, as the time of payment appi^achedf they grad* 
Bally appreciated. 

5#4 Subfequent Etniffions of Paper Money, To de- 
fray the expenfes of another expedition againft Quebee 
in 171 If Maflachufetts iflued a large fum in bifis of 
cfedit, and in 17 14» and 17 16 no lefs than the value of 
half a million of dollars. Befides thefe fums, the col- 
ony had^ from time to time, iflued bills to pay the ex- 
penfes of government* and neglected to redeem the bills^ 
until their depreciation^ and its confequent evils had 
alarmed the crown, and a royal order had been fent to 
the governor to reftrain all further emiifions, until the 
bills extant, fhould be redeemed. Many schemes were 
projedied to preferve the value of the bills — fome part 
of them were lent to individuals on fecurity— others 
refted on the faith of government, which was pledged 
to redeem them-?— in one cafe a private company was 
formed to fupport their declining credit. But all ex- 
pedients failed, and in 1749, when the fum in circu- 
lation amounted to more than feven millions of dollars, 
the value had funk to about one twelfth of the value of 
fpecie. 

505 Redemption of the Mnjfachujetts BtUs. The 
honourable . efforts of Maflachufetts in the conqiieft of 
Lewifburg, had induced the parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, to grant one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
fterling, to indemnify that colony for her expenfes.— 
While the bill for this grant was depending, the legifla* 
ture of Maflachufetts paffed an a6l: that, with the fpe- 
cie which was expected from England, the bills of cred- 
it ihould be purchafed, at the rate of fifty (hillings in 
paper for an ounce of filver, or nearly feven and a half 
for one. This a£l was fortunately cariied into eifefty 
tho' much againft popular clamor, and thus was re- 
deemed the largeft part of the paper currency. The re- 
mainder was directed to be paid into the treafury upon 
taxes^ and an end was put to a multitude of frauds, and 
numberlefs public evils, arifmjftotvx \Jv^ <ix^\^ax^Ki^^ 
a Jepreciated currency ^ 
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followed by the inhabitants of Boflon, who built one of 
one>hundred and fixty tons. Both were finifhed in 1641. 
That of Bofton was called the Trial, Money was not 
obtainable to pay the carpenters, but they agreed to take 
the produce of the country. Thus commenced a fpirit 
of commerce which has made the northern ftates rich and 
Tcfpeaablc. 

464 Fiflferies and Trade of the Colonies, Within a 
few years after the difcovery of North America by Ca- 
bot, the Englifh and French began to take great quanti- 
ties of fifh onjthe American coaft, efpecially on the banks 
of Newfoundland. This bufinefs had become of great 
importance, more than fifty years before the fettlement 
of Plymouth. The fifh were moftly carried to Spain and 
Portugal. The firft planters in New-England found their 
time and money fo much occupied in procuring the means 
of fubGftencc, that for fome years, they could not car- 
ry on the fiflicries to a great extent. Their principal ar- 
ticle of export was peltry ; and moftly beaver fkins, 
which they purchafed of the Indians for goods of fmall 
value. To procure beaver, was the 'firft object of the 
colonies in eftablifliing trading houfes at Kennebec, Con- 
nefticut and other places. In 1639, a fifhing trade was 
begun at Cape Ann, and the ftock employed in it was ex- 
empted from taxation for feven years. This feems to have 
been the firft act of government for encouraging the fifh- 
cry. In 1641, three hundred thoufand codfifti were fent 
to 'market. - 

465 Importance of the Peltry Trade to the Golonies* 
Of fuch value was the trade in peltry to the firft plant- 
ers, that each colony claimed, and maintained an ex- 
cliifive right of trading with the Indians, within the 
limits of its own patent. Hence arofe ferious contefts 
between the colonies. In 163 1, a fmall pinnace from 
Salem, bound to Bofton, was driven into Plymouth by 
adverfe winds, and the Governor of Plymouth was fo 

muchahrmed with the fear that the people fhould open 
^ trade with the natives, that Vvc iot\yi^\!ftRm «wii\vTC4t- 
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exied to oppofe them by force. A fimilar jealoufy cauf- 
ed a conteft between the Plymouth traders at Kemiebec 
and a trading boat from Paicataway, in which two men 
were killed. This trade *alfo was a principal caufe of 
the controverfy between the Englifh and Dutch^ con- 
cerning the right to Conne£ticut river. And fa valu- 
able was the trade, that the Englifh eyen planted maize 
for the Indians, the better to enable them to fpend their ^ 
time in colliding beaver. 

466, Progre/s of Trade in the Colonies. The plant- 
ers imported at firft much of their provifions, and for 
many years all their clothing from England. In 1631, 
on account of a fcarcity in England, their wheat, with 
the freight, coil them fourteen (hillings fterling a bufh- 
el, and peafe eleven and fix pence. From Virginia^ 
they received fmall fupplies of maize. In 1631, a fmall 
pinnace from Virginia, fold her^ maize in Salem for ten 
{hillings fterling the buihel. In the fame year^ an Eng- 
1101 fbip, after landing fome cattle at Bofton, failed for 
St. Kitts^ but not to return to New- England. In . 1634, 
a vefTel went to Bermuda, and returned by the way of 
Virginia, with corn and oats. The firft veflel direct- 
ly from the Weft-Ipdies, was a Dutch (hip of 160 tons, 
which came from St. Kitts, and arrived at Marblehead, 
in May, 1635, ^^den with fait and tobacco. St Kitts 
had then been fettled twelve years, and contained about 
four thoufand inhabitants. In J)une the fame year ar- 
rived two Dutch (hips from the Texel, with horfes 
-and cattle \ the price of fuch animals being high — 
horfes and mares from thirty to forty pounds fter- 
ling — cows and heifers, from twelve to twenty- (ive 
pounds, and (heep, fifty (hillings. In April 1636, the 
flnall (hip built at Medford returned from Bermuda, wid, 
potatoes, which were fold in Bofton at two penoe the 
pound ; corn being very fcarce. 

467 Trade to the Wefl-Indies, The ^firft America;* 
veflel that wctit to the Weft-Indiess, was a pinnace <^V 
thirty tons, which, in 1636, v?2i^\io\xxv^ v.Ck^«x'CK>^^•i.^'^v 
9ttcmpting^tQ. r%t}xmy waa forced >a^ ^cl^^'^ ^^ -w^^\^^^ 
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dollar, which was four {hillings and fixpence fterling, 
paiTed for fix (hillings. In New-England and Virginia, 
this became and flill regains, the current denomina* 
tion. But in fome of the colonies, the depreciation of 
tlieir paper currency, the fcarcity of money, and the 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpecic, 
X2JiM the nominal value of Txlver and gold (lill higher. 
In New-Jerfey, Fennfylyania and Maryland, the value 
•f the dollar \/as eftablifhed and continues at feven 
Shillings and fixpence j in Hew- York and North-Caro- 
lina, at ei^ht {hillings. la Sovth-Carolina and Geor- 
gia it rof:; only to four and eight pcncfc ) or two pence 
in the dollar above the Aeriing value. But thefe are 
dlfFerences merely in name, for th^ real valu^ is the 
^ pimt in all the (tates \ in other words the pound and 
%ie {hilling diiier in value, but not the dollar. 
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510 Piracy in. the TN the two fir ft centuries, after the 
American Seas. J[ Spaniards fettled in America, 
the land and the fea were infefted by pirates and 
fret^ hooters, to a degree never before known in the 
civilizt^d world. Thefe robbers had their origin a- 
snong fome miferable fugitives of the French nation, 
who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, anrd be- 
ing difpoffeiF':d by the Spaniards, fled to the north- 
ern part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at fir ft by 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in the mpun- 
taixis, and there acquired the name oi bucaneers^ from 
the practice of drying and preferving their beef and 
pork, called in French, boucaner- After living /ome 
time in ^is manner, fome of t^embecame cultivators ; 
Others betook themfelves to piracy. Many of them 

Xmicd on the Jfland Tprtugai uc^ ths Qoaft of IXiS^ 
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yaniola \ and being accuftomed to an unreftrained 
equality, they Kved in a (late of democracy, every 
inan being the mafter of his own family; the com- 
mander of a boat or (hip was liable to be difcarded by 
the crew, and in a divifion of tlx plunder, he had only 
afingleihare like aprivate^ unlefs given to him as a 
gratuity. 

511 Ravages tf the Bucanetrs. Thefc lawlefs free- 
booters fortified themfelves inTortuga; and forming 
themfelvcls into fmall companies, fallied forth in queft 
of plunder by fea and land. They had a special antipa- 
thy to the Spainiards, and when they found a (hip 
alone, they boldly gmppled and boarded her ; ufually 
putting all the crew to death. When loaded with 
plunder, they returned and divided tt w ith the moft 
ferupulous juftice y then fpent their time in all kinds of 
vice and debauchery, until their booty was expended. 
Enjoying a perfcft (late of liberty and equality, there 
was no law to reitrain their excefles, and when their * 
plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and 
mifcry — ^Thcy then went forth to feek more plunder, 
and pillage l;ioneft and induitrious men. At length, 
their number was so increafed by^^ defperate fellowe 
from France, Holland and England, that they became 
formidable to all Spani(h America. They compofed 
an army of twelve hundred men, and attacked fevefal 
Spanilh towns on the continent, murdering the people, 
and plundering the houfes# In 1697, they took Car- 
thagena, and effc£ls to the value of (even or eight mil- 
lions of dollars \ but on their return, they met a fleet 
of. Dutch and Eaglifli ibips, which took and funk; 
a number of theirs. This gave them a check from 
which they never recovered. They were hunted by 
the nations of Europe, and partly by force and partly 
by encouragements to cultivation, this neft of villains 
was deftroyed. 

512 Piracies on the American Caa/i, The fpirit; of 
piracy extended in a greater or Icfs d^^ejt \.o ^^^^^5^-* 
Indies^ and to the North Amtnc^xt co\o\vnr.^- ^;iwQ5<fis, 



* 
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iht year 16999 one BradiOi a boatf wain's mate in an 
£ngli(h (hip boand to India^ in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on aolfland, and 
turned pirate. Coining to America to depc^fit his 
fpoil Bradiih was taken, fent prifoner to England and 
executed. One Kidd was still more notorious. This 
aian was matter of a vefiel and failed from New- York» 
where he had a family. Being in London, he was fe- 
le£led, upon recommendation, to command a (hip (it- 
ted out fortheexprefs purpofe of fupprei&ng piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfelf, failed to India, 
and there begun the practice of robbing. Returning 
to America, he landed and appeared openly at Bofton^ 
where he was taken, fent to England and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fuiFered greatly by a neft of pi- 
rates settled at New- Providence which became a recep* 
tacle of vagabonds, after the Proprietors of Carolina 
had releafed their right to the B'4k'an»as, to a company 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their com» 
mand, and the trade to the Weft-Indies was- almofl: 
ruined. The miniftry in England charged the colo* 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcals, but without 
foundation. After many years, and great' exertions, 
the feas were cleared of freebootdefft 
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Diseases imi> Remaricable Evbm'Ps. 

jii J ' Difeafes and Re^ •TpHE firft^ettlers in Amcriea 
tnarhible Events, X had to contend with hard- 
(hips, fcarciiy of provifions, a degree of cold in 
winter and heat -in fummer^ which they .had not 
experienced in Europe, . and with the difeafes of the 
counh-y, to which were ad(}ed fuch as arofe from their 
wants and toil. In i620,half of the Plymouth fet- 
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• 
Charle&ont in S« Carolina^ fufFered by a like difeafe in 
1699. On the 29thofOdiob€r, 1 7278 occurred an earth- 
quake in New- England, as violent as any of the former 
ones. Slighter ihocks are not infrequent. On the i8th 
of November, 1755, happened a (hock of fimilar vio- 
lence, but no injury was fiiftained. ' 

517 Continuidion of Remarkable Events. The influenza 
prevailed in 1 733 > and fpread over the world. In 1 73 5 
commenced the fcarlet fever, or malignant fore throat 
at Kingflon, an inland town in New-Hamp(hire, and 
Vifitcd moft parts of America, in that and the follow- 
ing year. This was its firft appearance in America, as 
far as could be recollefted. Before that period, the 
ufual form of difeafe in the throat, was that of a quin- 

fy, which was often malignant and fatal. From thtj ^ 
year 1735 to 1800, th^ malignant fpre throat was epi- 
demic, iix times, in the northern flates. The influen* 
za from 1732 to 1800 prevailed nine times, as an epi- 
demic. The long fever, to called becaufe it continued 
thirty or forty days, was formerly very common in 
New-England, but has almoit difappeared in the o^r 
fettle mcnts. . "fS ^ 

518 Unufual Se^fons. The feafons in all countries, 
in the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
winter of 1633 — 4 was mild — -the wind * moftly from 
the fouthward, with little fnow till February, and no 
great froll. That was followed by cold winters, and 
in 1637 or 8, the winter was noted £S unufualJy fe- 
vere ; the fnow lay about four feet deep from the mid- 
dle .of November to the flrft week in April But the 
winter of 1641— 2 was of the fevtreft kind — Boitou 
bay was a bridge of ice as faras the eye could fee^— and 
the Chefapeak alfo was frozen. The Indians told our 
anceflors that fueh a winter had not been in forty years. ^ 
A fimilar winter occurted in 1^97 — 8. The four- 
teenth day of December, O. S. 1 709, was fuppofed to 
be the coldeft day that had tKiitvVittxv Vtv^^^^^ K-^^-v^- 
ca. In February, 17 it, k\\ x\v^ ^x^^xeXX A^«^ ^^^ 

known in this, or perhaps ^u^ co>^xvti^« \xc.^^^^^ 
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lower <looTs of houfesi fo that fome people were obliged | 

to (tep out of their chamber windows on fnow {hoes. j 

There was alfoa terrible temped. Eleven hundred \ 

(heepj belonging to one man, perilhed. One flock 
of a hundred, was dug out of a fnow drifr on Fiihcr's 
ifland, where they had been buried to the depth of 
{ixteen feet. This was twenty-eight days after the 
ftorm, when two of them were found alive, having 
fubfifted pn the wool of the others, and they fudained 
no injury. 

5J9 C9ntinuati(m (f Unufual &eafons, A memorable 
tempeft is recorded to have happened on the 24th of 
February, 1723, which raifed the tide fcveral feet 
above the ufual fpring tides, and did incredible damage 
tjn the eaflern ihore of Ncw-Englaml. The winter of 
1737 — 8 was extremely fevere ; but far Icis fevete than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. 'A fimilar winter fol- 
lowed the fummer of 1779, when all the rivers aUd 
bays, even the Chefapeak, were ccMiverted . into bridges 
of ice. The fevere cold was 6f three months duration, 
ud the fnow from three to four feet deep. Mild wiii- 
JlPhtfo occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6 — 1774—5 
— 1'75>4--5 and i8ei— 2, when there was little froft and 
fnow. 

520 Days of Unufual Darknefs. Hiftorlans have 
mentioned many inftanccs of extreme darknefs, in 
the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcurity has 
laded feveral days. Inflances happened in Europe, 
in the years 252, 746, and 775. The firft inftancc v 

mentioned in our annals was on the 21ft of 0£lobcr» f 

1716 — the fecond on the 9th of Augud, 1732.— A \ 

fimilar obfcurity happened in Canada and on the 
Lakes, on the 19th of Oftobcr, 1762 ; and on three 
different days in Oftober, 1 785. On the 19th of May, 
1780, a Ihemorable darknefs was fpread Over all the * ( 
Jiorthern dates. The obfcurity was occafioned by a A 

Aick vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or ' 

^^^ntrcd, and a tkin coat of Auft. v»%^ At.^^\\£4 ^% 
^hole fubAances. In dvefc mR,wvc^%i ^x\a ^^l^o^Sic^ 
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was fo great as to render candles or lamps neceflary at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fevere. thunder — and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were mod people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceflivcly frighf- ' 
ened \ although it had occurred three times at leaft 
within the period of fixty- five years. 

521 Northern Lights. From the earlieft times,> 
. we have fome imperfect accounts of lights in the (ky ; 

andfuperftition has represented them as the forerun- 
ners of bloody wars and other calamities. Sometimes 
Iriftorians fpeak of them as troops of men armed and 
rufliing to battle. Such reprefentations are the efFu- 
Cons of weak and timid minds ; thcfe lights and all 
others in the atmofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
fcs,- are no more the harbingers of evil, than a fliower 
of rain or a Waft of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft, our accounts of the northern lights are tol- 
erably correft. .There was a difcontinuance of them 
eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
light was feen by perfons in Europe, But they did not 
reappear, infull fplcndor, till the year 17 16, when they 
were obferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
America was December 1 1, 1719, when they were re- 
markably bright, and as people in general had never 
heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the approach of the 
final judgment. All amufements, all bufinefs, and even 
fleop was interrupted, for. yrant of a little knowledge of 
hiftory. From 17 19 to 1796, thefe lights were fre- 
quent, when they again difappearcd, for ten or twelve 
years. 

522 Difeafes among the Brutes. The brutes have at 
times pcftilcntial difeafes which fweep them away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about the ^J^•ix x'^oof. 
The fame happened, in Ital^ ^ivA Ge.xtoi'axv^ , vcv ^.*^^'\v. 
zmong cattJe and horfes. A V\ke xwotxiCCvx-^ '^^^^v'^vCcS. J 

tk happened in Holland and fom^ ^^^^^ o^^"^^^ 
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lower <looTs of houfesy fo that fome people were obliged 
to (tep out of their chamber windows on fnow {hoes. 
There was alfo a terrible temped. Eleven hundred 
(heepj belonging to one man, periflied. One flock 
of a hundred, was dug out of a fnow drifr on Fiihcr's 
ifland, where they had been buried to the depth of 
hxteen feet. This was twenty-eight days after the 
ftorm, when two of them were found alive, having 
fubfifted on the wool of the others, and they fuftained 
no injury. 

5J9 Continuation (f Unufu^l &(afons, A memorable 
tempeft is recorded to have happened on the 24th of 
February, 1723, which raifed the tide fcveral feet 
above the ufual fpring tides, and did incredible damage 
tjn the eaflern ihore of New-England. The winter of 
1737 — 8 was extremely fevere ; but far Icfs fevere than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. 'A fimilar winter fol- 
lowed the fummer of 1779, when all the rivers atid 
bays, even the Chefapeak, were converted . into bridges 
of ice. The fevere cold was 6f three months duration, 
the fnow from three to four feet deep. Mild win- 
fo occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6 — 1774—5 
— ■»^4--5 and i8ei— 2, when there was little froft and 
fnow. 

520 Days of Unufual Darknefs. Hiilorians have 
mentioned many inftanccs of extreme darknefs, in 
the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcurity has 
laded feveral days. Inflances happened in Europe, 
in the years 252, 746, and 775. The firft inftancc 
mentioned in our annals was on the 21ft of 0£tober» 
1716 — the fecond on the 9th of Augud, 1732. — A 
fimilar obfcurity happened in Canada and on the 
Lakes, on the 19th of Oftobcr, 1762 \ and on three 
different days in Oftober, 1785. On the i^th of May^ 
1780, a Ihemorable darknefs was fpread over all the 
northern dates. The obfcurity was occafioned by a 
thick vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or 
faint red, and a tkin coat of Auft. "w^^ At-^^fCifitcd qm 
whole fubltmces. In thefc \ivR,aiW;i%i ^x\a ^l^aojcvx^t 
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was fo great as to render candles or lamps neceflary at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fcvere thunder — and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were mod people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceflivcly frighf- ' 
ened \ although it had occurred three times at leafl; 
within the period of fixty-five years. 

521 Northern Lights, From the earlieft times, 
_ we have fome imperfect accounts of lights in the (ky ; 

andfuperftition has represented them as the forerun- 
ners of bloody wars and other calamities.^ Sometimes 
Iriftorians fpeak of theni as troops of men armed and 
rufliing to battle. Such reprefentations are the efFu- 
fions of weak and timid minds ; thcfe lights and all 
others in the atmofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
fcs,' are no more the harbingers of evil, than a fliower . 
of rain or a Waft of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft, our accounts of the northern lights are tol- 
erably correft. > There was a difcontinuancc of them 
eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
light was feen by perfons in Europe, But they did not 
reappear, infuJl fplcndor, till the year 17 16, when they 
were obferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
America was December 11, 1719, when they were re- 
markably bright, and as people in general had never 
heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the approach of the 
final judgment. All amufements, all buiinefs, and even 
fleop was interrupted j for. vi'ant of a little knowledge of 
hiftory. From 17 19 to 17(^6, thefe lights were fre- 
quent, when they again difappearcd, for ten or twelve 
years. 

522 Difeafes among the Brutes, The brutes have at 
times pcftilcntial difeafes which fweep them away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about the year i8oq-: 
The fame happened in ItvU'^ awA G^xtcv;bXiN\^\'cw ^.*^\'\'*- 
^mong c^nh and horfes. X V\V^ \wox\iX\x>^ '^'^'^S'^'^v''^^ 

tie happened in Holland and ^lomo.^ ^5^-^^^ c^^^^^^-^ 
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in 1751. Fortunately, no fimilar plague among ufer 
ful animals has ever happened in America \ aldio' a£ 
timesi there has been confiderable mo tality among 
horfes and cattle. In 15 141 the cats in Europe perilh- 
ed by a peftilential difeaie, as they did in Eurdpe and 
America, in 1 797. In 1 763, dogs, flieep, mules, poul- 
try, fwine and horfes, in (everal countries of Europe^ 
were fwept away by linufual difeafes. In 1764, the 
blue fi(h all periflied or abandoned the (hores of Nan- 
tucket, where they had always been in great plenty. In 
1775, the oyfters at Welfleet» on Cape Cod all periih- 
ed, and have never (ince grown on the fame banks. la 
1788, the cod fi(h on the grand bank of Newfoundland 
were moftljr thin and ill flavored. In 1789, the had- 
dock, on the coail of Norway, modly or all di^d, andl 
floating on the furface, covered many leagues of water. 
In 1 799, the fmall fi(h on the coaft of North-Carolina 
(bared a like fate. At times, oyfters are found to be 
watery, (ickly and ill flavored ; dogs, wolves and foxes 
are affected with madnefs— -and the wild fowls periih' 
by epidemic difeafes. 
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tJOKTROVERSirs AND THMH Ef FBCTS. 

5i23 Evils cf Diffenfum ^^YlSs moil fruitful fo^hc 
among the CoUnies, JL of public evils among the 

^ American colonieS) was, the want of union and con- 
cert of meafurcs, proceeding from their jealoufies 
and different views and interefts. Each polony exer- 
Qifed a feparate jurifdi6lion over a certain trad of 
land, and fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
"Wds (hed in defjpnding a claim to an exclufive trade in, 
heaver on a particular river > when millions of that ani- 
^nJ were to be found in the . \xtvoccM^\^ va'^^^ttt^fe.. 

'^^nccrcain boundaries alfo ox\^w^t€.^Wi.mtXQ>a&^^xsfe> 
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verfiesj and litigations, which excited no fxnall degree^ 
of animofity among the colonies^ fome of which lafted 
more tk-an a hundred years. The antipathy between 
Rhoderlfland and the other colonies^ on account of di& 
ferences in religous and civil matters, and in mbralSf 
kad fcarcely fubfided'at the revolution. 

524. ^jffi^ of dtffinfton in the Defence of the Col$^ 
pies. The ill tScGt of a want of union was firft felt, in 
1637^ in the Pequot war. Three governments were to 
be confulted, and altho' all agreed in the neceffity of 
reducing the Pequots, yet for want of unity of power 
and efiFert, the Connedicut forces arrived fir ft at the 
field of a£lioni and to prevent notice of their arrival ^ 
from reaching the Indians, they were obliged to attack 
the fort alone ; and altho^ they fucceeded beyond 
expe£tatibn, yet it was a defperate attempt, and might 
have been fatsd to the afiailants. Had the colonies been 
under the fame jurifdi&ion, the troops might have been 
aflembled at the fame time, and adied with united 
ftrce. In 1694, the commiilioners of the united colo- 
nies declared war againft Ninigrate, a Narraganfet 
chief ; and their forces were entruftcd to the command 
of Major Willard, of Maffachufetts, who marched into 
the enemy's country, but did nothing effcftual, and 
returned on frivolous pretexts. It was owing to the a- 
verfion of Mafl'achufetts to the war that the plan of the 
colonies Was frudraccdi In 1676, during Philip's war, 
the colonies determined on fubduing the Narraganfets ; 
but the people of Rhodc-Ifland, who were moft expof- 
ed, left their fcttlcmcnts to be defended by the troops 
of the other colonies, and did not join in the attack and 
rcdu^ion of the fort. 

525 Want of Coftcert in ether Expeditions. The 
united colonies, Maflachufctts, Plymouth and Connc£l- 
icut, were zealoufly engaged in one comnlon caufe, 
during the war with Philip and his aflbclat^^. ^\>x"^^^ 
troops of each, a£liilg p{ttn?Lt 2i^\V\^xvc^-»'>^^^^'^'^^'^'^^^ 
rare <rommandcrs, often ia\\ed xo ^'So^^ f'^^'^'^x. 
pkrties, forts or towns '^t\ ^\^X^efe^ ^"^"^ 
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aunltjr of councils and defigns. Maiiy whole towMS 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been favcd, if one will had direfb^d all their opera* 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between" Deerfield and Hadley, and 
were cut to pieces* would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafures ; for two ^ or three 
companies were within a few miles> marching to join 
tfiem. 

J26 Weahnefs of the Confederation of 1643. Althb* 
the union of the four infant fettlcments produced very 
good effcfts, by giving tbe^m harmony of councils^ 
and ftrength of a£kion, yet it was not fufBcient to pre- 
vent jealoufies, divifions, and the confequent <::\t1'^, 
Springfield, when firft fettled, was fuppofed to beundcr 
the jurifdi£tion of Conne£ticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachufetts, and until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colonizes 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe on 
account of a duty which Connedlicut impofed on goods^ 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the river ; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Say brook, to proteft the river fettlcments, especially 
againft the^ Dutch. The queftion, concerning the 
right to lay the duty,, agitated the colonies, and wheii 
the commiffioners decided in favor of Connediicut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a (imilar 
duty on goods, paffing the fort in Boilon harbor. This 
law did not cfcape the cenfnrc of the commiffioners> 
but the confederacy had no power torcftrain thefe dif* 
fcrcnces. 

527 Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. In 
the year 1653, ^^ commiflionprs of the colonies took 
into confideration, the qucllion of making w^r on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New-Haven fettlers from 
£he lands they had purchafed on the Delaware, and 
burnt their fort ; who h^d cQtvVV^vtv^X^ AoVJi -jixikv^ aad 
ammunition to the fav^ages, M^Vuch t^ti^o^^^ \!£v^ ^<a» 
es to extirpation •, and wYv<;>, ou xVv^ xvx^xxvx^ \i^vjst.'wv 



ji Chronological Table of the most Remarkable. Events^ 
in or tetfifcting Jmerica^ intended as tHe outline of 
American History, 



Anno* Vom 

THE king of Spain gran- 
ted 1^ commisiiion to 
Christopher Columbus, a 
Genoese for making dis- 
coveriesy * April 30 149 ' 

Columbus sailed fn>m Paiss 
in Spain, Aug 3, first «b 
served the variaUon of 
the needle Sept. 14, dia- 
coy#r«d Guanhana now 
Cat Island one of the 
Bahamas, October 12, 0. 
8.23d N S. 

Columhus discovered Cuba 
Oct. 27, O S and Hay. 
ti, which he called His- 
paniola, or little Spain* 
December 6. O. S. 

Columbus built a fort at Na- 
vidad in Hayii, where 
he left 3 officers and S« 
men, aadsai led to Spain U9> 
ope Alexandecgranted to 
Spain all the lands west 
of a I tne 100 leagues west 
of the Azores, May 4. 

Second voyage of Colum« 
bus Sept 25 

Columbusbullt Isabella, on 
the north side of Hayti« 
December I493 

Colu m bus di scovered Porto 
RiC'> in the second voy- 
ags, and Jamaica May 4 1494 

John Cabot, a Venetian by 
birth but "esiding at Bns- 
1 1, >n Cng, sailed under 
a commission frtm Hen- 
ry VU. and diacovered 
Prima Vista, or N^w- 
foundltnd 1494 or S 

Bartlkolomew Columbus, 

* Mia real nmme v»0u Chrhto 
nitti G^Un. vohich noat Lmtinized 
hito Chrittfiher Cdlumiuu 



governoroftsabellafbuilt 
New Isabella op the 

* south side of Hayti and 
the east bank of the river 
Ozoma, to which he re- 
moved the colony 1496 
h Columbus retUTBed to 
Spain, March 1496 

^cnry VII. granted a com- 
mission to JohnCabotand 
his three sons, Lewis^ 
Sebastian and Sane ti us, 
to make discoveries of 
unknown countries, and 
to erect the king's ban^ 
ners on lands which they 
had already dtseaoered,' 
March 5. 

149j5 

King Henry gave a license 
to John Cabat to take six 
vessels from any ftmttp 
for making discoveries, 
Feb 3 149S 

Sebastian Cabot sailed to 
America, discovered the 
land afterwards named 
Labrador, June 1 1 , 0. 8. 
[3td] and ranged along 

I the coast to Fl< )nda— 4le 
was the fii-st discoverer 
of the American conti*. 
nent U97 or 149S 

Ch, Cohimbus sailed from 
Spain on his third voy- 
age May 10, discovered^ 
Trinidad Julv 31, andf 
tlie coitinent now Terra 
7irma August 1 . I49g 

Ojfda whu was with Co. 
lumbus in b « sfirst voyage 
accempanied by Ameri* 
goVe«pucci,aFloremine, 
sailed fn^m ?lpain May 
%Oth, and in June dftCf^.. 
ered the cowvxv^x Wt 
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dollar, which was four {hillings and iixperice fterling, 
pafTed for fix (hillings. In New- England and Virginia, 
this became and dill refnains, the current denomina- 
tion. But in fome of the colonics, the depreciation of 
their paper currency, the fcarcity of money, and the 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpecic, 
rs^iied the nominal value of fxlver and gold dill higher. 
In New-Jerfey, Fennfj'U^ania and Maryland, the value 
•f the dollar \/as eflablifhed and continues at feven 
(hillings and fixpence 5 in 1 Jew- York and North-Caro- 
lina, at ei^ht {hillings. la South-Carolina and: Geor- 
gia it rof J only to four and eight pcncfe ) or two pence 
in the dollar above the llerling value. But tHefe are 
differences merely in name, for th^ real valu^ is the 
^^mt in all the (tates ; in other words the pound and 
%ie {hilling di^r in value, but not the dollar. 



Piracy. 

510 Piracy in. the 'WU the two fir ft centuries, afVer the 
\4inerican Seas* J^ Spaniards fettled in America, 
the land and the fea were infefted by pirates and 
fret^ hooters, to a degree never before known in the 
civilizt^d world. Thcfe robbers had their origin a- 
mong fome mifcrable fugitives of the French nation^ 
who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, anrd be- 
ing difpofleiF':d by the Spaniards, fled to the north- 
ern part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at firft by 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in the moun- 
laiiis, and there acquired the name of bucaneen^ from 
the practice of drying and preferving their beef and 
pork, called in French, boucaner. After living Yome 
time in this manner, fome of t^em became cultivators^ 
Others betook themfclves to piracy. Many of them 

fcttkd Qu the Ifiaud Tprtu^ai ut«x tkc coaft of Hi^ 
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f aniola \ and being accuftomed to an unreilrained 
equality, they lived in a (late of democracy, every 
inan being the maimer of his own family ; the com- 
mander of a boat or (hip was liable to be difcarded by 
the crew, and in a divifion of tl^ plunder, he had only 
a (ingle (hare Jike a private^ unlefs given to him as a 
gratuity. 

511 Ravages ^ the Bucaneers. Thefe lawlefs free- 
booters fortified themfelves inTortuga/ and forming 
themfelves into fmall companies, fallied forth in queft 
of plunder by fea and land* They had a special antipa- 
thy to the Spatniards, and when they found a (hip 
alone, they boldly gmppkd and boarded her \ ufually 
putting all the crew to death. (When loaded with 
plunder, they returned and divided tt * ith the moft 
fcrupulous juftice ; then fpent their time in all kinds of 
vice and debauchery, until their booty was expended. 
Enjoying a perfcA (late of liberty and equality, there 
was no law to reltrain their exce(re8, and when their ' 
plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and 
mifcry — ^Thcy then went forth to feck more plunder^ 
and pillage i^oneft and indullrious men. At length, 
their number was so increafed by' defperate fellowe 
from France, Holland and England, that they became 
formidable to all Spani(h America. They compofed 
an army of twelve hundred men, and attacked feveral 
Spanilh towns on the continent, murdering the people, 
and plundering the houfes. In 1697, they took Car- 
thagena, and effcfls to the value of (even or eight mil- 
lions of dollars -, but on their return, they met a fleet 
of. Dutch and Englifli ihips, which took and funi; 
a number of theirs. This gave them a check from 
which they never recovered. They were hunted by 
the nations of Europe, and partly by force and partly 
by encouragements to xultivation, this neft of villains 
was deftroyed. 

512 Piracies on the American Coq/i. The fpirit. of 
piracy extended in a greater or kfs d^^xe-e, \a >&Ik.^^s5X.- 
Indies^ and to the North Ameuc^xi co\ovc«.^- Ksjjq*^ 
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ihe year 16999 one BradiOi a boatf wain's mate in an 
Englifh (hip boand to India^ in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on anlfland, and 
turned pirate. Coming to America to depofit his 
fpoil Bradiih was taken, fent prifoner to England and 
executed. One Kidd was still more notorious. This 
aian was matter of a vefiel and failed from New- York» 
where he had a family. Being in London, he was fe- 
le£led, upon recommendation, to command a (hip (it- 
ted out: for the exprefs purpofe of fupprei&ng piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfelf, failed to India, 
and there begun the pra^ice of robbing. Returning 
to America, he landed and appeared openly at Bofton^ 
where he was taken, fent to England and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fuiFered greatly by a neft of pi- 
rates settled at New- Providence which became a recep* 
tacle of vagabonds, after the Proprietors of Carolina 
had releafed their right to the B'4k'ania9, to a company 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their com* 
mand, and the trade to the Weft-Indies was almoft 
ruined. The miniftry in England charged the colo* 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcals, but without 
foundation. After many years, and great exertions^ 
ihe feas were cleared of freebootelA 



k * 4^**1 



Diseases ahd Remakxable Evbn'Ps. 

511 J * Ds/cafes and Re" •TpHE firfl:|fettlers in America 
fnarkatle Events, X had to contend with hard- 
(hips, fcarciiy of provifions, a degree of cold in 
winter and heat -in fummer^ which they had not 
experienced in Europe, , and with the diieafes of the 
counh-y, to which were ad^d fuch as arofe from their 
wants and toil. In 1620, half of the Plymouth fet- 
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was fo great as to render candles or lamps neceflary at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fcvere. thunder — and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were mod people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceflivcly fright- ' 
ened % although it had occurred three times at lead 
within the period of fixty-five years. 

521 Northern Lights, From the earlieft times, 
. we have fome imperfect accounts of lights in the (ky ; 

andfuperftition has represented them as the forerun- 
ners of bloody wars and other calamities. Sometimes 
Iriilorians fpeak of theni as troops of men armed and 
rufliing to battle. Such reprefentations are the efFu- 
fions of weak and timid minds ; thcfe lights and all 
others in the atmofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
fcs,- are no more the harbingers of evil, than a (hower 
of rain or a W^fl of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft, our accounts of the northern lights are tol- 
erably correft. s There was a difcontinuancc of them 
eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
light was feen by perfons in Europe. But they did not 
reappear, in -full fplendor, till the year 17 16, when they 
were obferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
America was December 11, 17x9, when they were re- 
markably bright, and as people in general had never 
heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the approach of the 
final judgment. All amufemeiits, all bufinefs, and even 
fleop was interrupted, foryrant of a little knowledge of 
hiftory. From 17 19 to 1796, thefe lights were fre- 
quent, when they again difappeared, for ten or twelve 
years. 

522 Difeafes among the Brutes* The brutes have at 
times pcftilcntial difeafes which fweep them away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about the year i8oq-: 
The fame happened, in Ital^ awA Ge.xtcv;^^!^^^ vcw ^.*^\'\'*- 
^mong oittk and horfes. A Y\k^ vwoxx^jXxx.^ '^''^^^^v^^ 

tie happened in Holland and ^lom^t ^^-^'^^'^ c?w Yic.^ ^. 
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dollar^ which was four {hillings and fixpence fterling, 
pafTed for fix (hillings. In New- England and Virginia^ 
this became and dill refnains, the current denomina- 
tion. But in fome of the colonics, the depreciation of 
their paper currency, the fcarcity of money, and the 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpecic, 
rs^iied the nominal value of ^ilver and gold dill higher. 
In New-Jerfey, Fennfj'lyania and Mtryland, the value 
•f the dollar \/as edablifhed and continues at feven 
fliillings and fixpence 5 in ITcw-Yovk and North-Caro- 
lina, at cr^ht (hilHtigs. Ijx Soiith-Carolina and. Geor- 
gia it rofj only to four and eight pcncfc ) or two pence 
in the dollar above the fterling value. But thefe are 
differences merely in name, for th^ real valu^ is the 
* famt in all the (tates ; in other words the pound ani 
%ie (hilling diSier in value^ but not the dollar. 
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510 Piracy m the TN the two firft centuries, aflfer the 
\4merican Seas. J^ Spaniards fettled in America, 
the land and the fea were infefted by pirates and 
fret^bootcrs, to a degree never before known in the 
civihz(id world. Thefe robbers had their origin a- 
mong fome miferable fugitives of the French nation^ 
who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, anrd be- 
ing difpoffeiJ>:d by the Spaniards, fled to the north- 
ern part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at firft by 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in the moun- 
laiiis, and there acquired the name of bucaneen^ from 
the practice of drying and prefcrving their beef and 
pork, called in French, boucaner. After living fome 
time in this manner, fome of t^em became cultivat«Ts j 
Others betook themfelves to piracy. Many of them 
/ctticd on the iilauA Tprtu^ai uc«x xYi^ <;Q%1k ^ Ui^ 
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f aniola \ aiid being accuftomed to an unreftrained 
equality, they lived in a (late of democracy, ev(cry 
jiian faieing the mafter of his Own family ; the com- 
mander of a boat or (hip was liable to be difcarded by 
the crew, and ina divifion of tlx plunder, he had only 
a fingle (hare like a private^ unlefs given to him as a 
gratuity. 

511 Ravages if the Bucanters. Thefe lawlefs free- 
booters fortified themfclves inTortuga; and forming 
themfelv^s into fmall companies, fallied forth in quen 
of plunder by fea and land. They had a special antipa- 
thy to the Spatniards, and when they found a (hip 
alone, they boldly grappled and boarded her \ ufuallj 
putting all the crew to death. <When loaded witn 
plunder, they returned and divided it » ith the moft 
fcrupulous juftice ; then fpent their time in all kinds of 
vice and debauchery, until their booty was expended. 
Enjoying a perfc£i (late of liberty and equality, there 
was no law to reitrain their exceiTes, and when their ' 
plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and 
mifcry — ^Thcy then went forth to feek more plunder^ 
and pillage t^oneil and induftrious men. At length, 
their number was so increafed by' defperate fellows 
from France, Holland and England, that they became 
formidable to all Spanifli America. They compofed 
an army of twelve hundred men, and attacked feveral 
Spanifli towns on the oontinent, murdering the people, 
and plundering the houfes. In 1697, they took Car- 
thagena, and effcdks to the value of ieven or eight mil- 
lions of dollars ; but on their return, they met a fleet 
of . Dutch and Englifli (hips, which took and funi; 
a number of theirs. This gave them a check from 
which they never recovered. They were hunted by 
the natiotis of Europe, and partly by force and partly 
by encouragements to cultivation, this neft of villains 
was.deftroyed. 

512 Piracies on the American Coq/t, The fpirit of 
piracy extended in a greater or kfe A^\gc<5R xa ^^^-jJ^- 
Indies^ sLtid to the North Amencaxv eo\owR.s» ^'^'^ 
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Ae year x6j^9, one Bradifh a boatf wain's raafe in an 
Engliih (hip boand to India, in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left tke captain on an Ifland, and 
turned pirate. Coming to America to depi^lit his 
Ipoil Bradifh was taken, fent prifbner to England and 
executed. One Kidd was still more notorious. This 
Bian was maftcr of a Teflel and failed from New-Tork, 
where he had a family. Being in London, he was fe- 
lededy upon recommendation, to command a JQiip fit- 
ted out for the exprefs purpofe of fuppreifing piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfdf, failed to India^ 
and there begun the practice of robbing. Returning 
to America, he landed and appeared openly at Bofton^ 
where he was taken, fent to England and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fufFered greatly by a neft of pi- 
rates settled at New- Providence which became a recep- 
tacle of vagabonds, after the Proprietors of Carolina 
had releafed their right to the B^kamas, to a company 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their com* 
mand, and the trade to the Weft-Indies wasalmoft 
ruined. The miniftry in England charged the colo«» 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcals, but vrithout 
foundation. After many years, and great exertions^ 
the feas were cleared of freeboote)^ 






SiscASES ANO Remarkable Eten'Ps. 

^%'Difeafes and Re- »npHE firft^cttlers in Ameriea 
markaUe Events* X had to contend with hard- 
(hips, fcarciiy of provifions, a degree of cold in 
winter and heat -in fummer^ which they had not 
experienced in Europe, . and with the difeafes of the 
country, to which were added fuch as arofe from their 
wants and toil. In j 620, half of the Plymouth fet- 
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Charlefton* in S. Carolina, fufFered by a like difeafe in 
1699. On the 29th of Odlober, 1 727, occurredan earth- 
quake in New- England, as violent as any of the former 
ones. Slighter ihocks are not infrequent. On the i8th 
of November, 1755, happened a ihock of Cmilar vio- 
lence, but no injury was fuftained- ' 

517 Continwdion of Remarkable Events » Theinfiuenzii 
prevailed in i733> and fpread over the world. In 1735 
commenced the (carle t fever, or malignant fore throat 
at Kingdon, an inland town in New-HampChire, and 
Vifited moil parts of America, in that and the follow- 
ing year. This was its firft appearance in America, as 
far as could be recolleded. Before that period, the 
ufual form of difeafe in the throat, was that of a quin- 
fy, which was often malignant and fatal. From the 

♦year 1735 to 18001 th^ malignant fore throat was epi- 
demic, lix times, in the northern Hates. The influen- 
za from 1732 to 1800 prevailed nine times, as an epi- 
demic. The long fever, to called becaufe it continued 
thirty or forty days, was formerly very common in 
New-England, but has almolt difappeared in the ol^r 
fetticmcnts. . tS ^ 

518 Unufual Sesfons, The feafons in all countries, 
in the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
winter of 1633 — 4 was mild — the wind ** moftly from 
the Ibuthward, with little fnow till February, and no 
great froll. That was followed by cold winters, and 
in 1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unufualiy fe- 
vere ; the fnow lay about four feet deep from the mid- 
dle .of November to the flrft week in April. But the 
winter of 1641— 2 was of the fevered kind — Boiton 
bay was a bridge of ice as far as the eye could fee^— and 
the Chefapeak alfo was frozen. The Indians told our 
anceflors that fuch a winter had not been in forty years. ^ 
A iimilar winter occulted in 1-697 — 8. The four- 
teenth day of December, O. S. 1709, was fuppofed to 
be the coldeft day that had thenbe^w Vxvq^vv.^^ Kxsnsxv- 
ca. " In February, 1717, k\\ x\vi ^x^-jc^NX Vcv«^- X^^ 

known in this, or perhaps ^u^ co^xvu^. \xcom^^^ j 
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lower doors of houfesi fo that fome people were obliged 
to (lep out of their chamber windows on fnow (hoes. 
There was alfo a terrible tempeft. Eleven hundred 
(hcep, belonging to one man, perifhcd. One flock 
of a hundred, was dug out of a fnow drifr on Fiflicr's 
iflanJ, where they had been buried to the depth of 
(uteen feet. This was twenty-eight days after the; 
ftorm, when two of them were found alive, having 
fubfifted pn the wool of the others, and they fudained 
no injury. 

519 ContintksthnofUnufualS^afons, A memorable 
temped is recorded to have happened on the 24th of 
February, i723» which raifed the tide fcveral feet 
above the ufual fpring tides, and did incredible damage 
tjn the caftern fhore of New-Englanil. The winter of 
1737 — 8 was extremely fevcre ; but far Icis fevere than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. A fimilar winter fol- 
lowed the fummer of 1779, when all the rivers atid 
bays, ev6n the Chefapeak, were converted, into bridges 
of ice. The fevere cold was 6f three mpnths duration, 
ud the fnow from three to four feet deep. Mild witi* 
Jiph||ro occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6 — 1774—5 
— 1794— 5 and 1 8ei— 2, when there was little froft and 
fnow. 

520 Days of Unufual Darknefs, Hiftorians have 
mentioned many inflances of extreme darknefs, in 
the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcurity has 
laded feveral days. In dances happened in Europe^ 
in the years 252, 746, and 775. The fird indance 
mentioned in our annals was on the 2id of 0£tober, 
1716 — the fccond on the 9th of Augud, 1732. — A 
(imilar obfcurity happened in Canada and on the 
Lakes, on the 19th of Oftober, 1762 ; and on three 
different days in Oftober, 1 785. On the 19th of May» 
1780, a Ihemorable darknefs was fpread over all the 
northern dates. The obfcurity was occafioned by a 
thick vapor or cloud, tinged with a yellow color or 

faint red, and a tkin coat of Au& vj%% At.^^\s:d on 
whole fubaance$. In tVvefc m^^ti^i^^i^ ''xV^ ^\w>Jct 
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Mras fo great as to render candles or lamps neceflary at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fevere. thunder — and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were moil people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceffivcly fright- ' 
ened •, although it had occurred three times at leaft 
within the period of fixty- five years. 

521 Northern Lights. From the earlicft times,^ 
. we have fome imperfect accounts of lights in the (ky ; 

and fu perdition has reprefented them as the forerun- 
ners of bloody wars and other calamities. Sometimes 
hiftorians fpeak of theni as troops of men armed and 
rulhing to battle. Such reprefentations are the efFu- 
fions of weak and timid minds ; thefe lights and all 
others in the atmofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
fcs,' are no more the harbingers of evil, than a (hower 
of rain or a Waft of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft, our accounts of the northern lights are tol- 
erably correal, v There was a difcontinuancc of them 
eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
light was feen by perfons in Europe. But they did not 
reappear, in'full fplendor, till the year 17 16, when they 
were obferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
America was December 11, 17 19, when they were re- 
markably bright, and as people in general had never 
heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the approach of the 
final judgment. All amufcments, all bufinefs, and even 
fleqp was interrupted, forvyant of a little knowledge of 
hiftory. From 17 19 to 1796, thefe lights were fre- 
quent, when they again difappeared, for ten or twelve 
years. 

522 Difeafes among the Brutes. The brutes have at 
times pcftilcntial difeafes which fweep them away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about the \ear \^Qi^* 
The fame happened in Ital-y 2i\\4 G^xxs\-axw\ > vcs. ^."\\'\v- 
miong cuttle and horfes. A V\k^ motxiiaXvX-^ ^''^^-^^V^^l.^ 

tie happened in Holland and fcrcv^ ^^x\.t> ciW.^^^> - 
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in 1 751. Fortunately, no fimilar plague among ufer 
ful animals has ever happened in America \ aldio' a£ 
timesi there has been confiderable mo tality among 
horfes and cattle. In 1514, the cats in Europe perilh- 
ed by a peflilential difeaiei as they did in Eurdpe and 
America, in 1 797. In 1 763, dogs, (heep, mules, poul- 
try, fwine and horfes, in feveral countries of Europei 
were fwept away bytmufual difeafes. In 1764, the 
blue fi(b all penihed or abandoned the (hores of Nan- 
tucket, where they had always been in great plenty. lo 
1775, the oy iters at Wclfleet, on Cape Cod all periik- 
cd, and have never fince grown on the fame banks* la 
1788, the cod fiih on the grand bank of Newfoundland 
were mofUy thin and. ill flavored. In 1789, the had- 
dock, on the coail of Norway, modly or all di^d, andl 
floating oathe furface, covered many leagues of water. 
In 17991 ^^^ fmall fi{h on the coail of North-Carolina 
fhared a like fate. At times, oyiters are found to be 
watery, (ickly and ill flavored i dogs, wolves and foxes 
are affected with madnefs— -and the wild fowls periflx' 
by epidemic difeafes. 
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COKTROVERSIRS AND THMR Ef FECTS. 

• 

5^23 Evils ofDiffenJum ^'^HE moil fruitful fouA^ 
among the Coinnies. X of public evils among the 
American colonies, was, the want of union and con- 
eert of meai'urcs, proceeding from their jealoufies 
and different views and intcrefts. Each polony exer- 
aifed a feparate jurifdi6lion over a certain tra£l of* 
land, ^nd fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
T/as fhcd in defending a cl^im to an exclufive trade in, 
heaver on a particular rivet, w\\ttv mllUotis of that aai-- 
^nl were to be found in t>ie . urtocoi^xeA V5f^^«tw^l%. 
^^nccrtam boundaries alfo ot\jjvvv^^^^TCLumtXQ\s&cotw>^ 
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verfies, and litigations, which excited no fmall degree 
of animofity among the colonies, feme of which laded 
more than a hundred years. The antipathy between 
Rhode*Ifland and the other colonies, on account of dif-^ 
fcrences in religous and civil matters, and in morals^ 
liad fcarcely fubfided'at the revolution* 

524. ^jfe^f of dtffinfton in the Defence of the Coh* 
pies* The ill effe£t: of a want of union was firft felt, in 
*i637> in the Pequot war. Three governments were to 
be confulted, and altho' all agreed in the neceffity of 
reducing the Pequots, yet for want of unity of power 
and effort, the Conne&icut forces arrived firft at the 
field of a£lion, and to prevent notice of their arrival ^ 
from reaching the Indians, they were obliged to attack 
the fort alone ; and altho* they fucceeded beyond 
expe£tati6n, yet it was a defperate attempt, and might 
have been fatsd to the aflailants. Had the colonies been 
under the fame jurifdi£tion, the troops might have been 
aflembled at the fame time, and a£ted with united 
f«rce. In 1694, the commifiioners of the united colo- 
nies declared war againft Ninigrate, a Narraganfet 
chief ; and their forces were entrufted to the command 
of Major Willard, of MafTachufetts, who marched into 
the enemy's country, but did nothing effcftual, and 
returned on frivolous pretexts. It was owing to the a- 
verfion of Maflachufetts to the war that the plan of the 
colonies Was frudrated/ In 1676, during Philip's war, 
the colonies determined on fubduing the Narraganfets ; 
but the people of Rhodc-Ifland, who were moft expof- 
cd, left their fcttlcmcnts to be defended by the troops 
of the other coknies, and did not join in the attack and 
rcduiiion of the fort. 

525 Want of Coftcert in other Expeditions. The 
united colonies, Maflachufetts, Plymouth and Conne£l- 
icut, were zcaloufly engaged in one. common caufe, 
during the war with l^hilip and his aflbciates, liNxV'^sNK. 
troops of each, adiilg often ^v 21 ^xVX.'so^ce^ x>xv^^x 'v^-^'^^^ 
rjitc {Commanders, often {a\\ed \o ^Sot^ "^^"^"^^^x - 
pirticsj forts or towns in d\S^\«i^^^ ^"^"^ "^^ 
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a unitjr of councils and defigns. Many whole towas 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been faved, if one will had dire£t^d all their opera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between" Deerfield and . Hadley, and 
were cut to pieces, would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafures; for two ^ or three 
companies were within a few miles> marching to join 
them. 

526 Weaknefs of the Confederation of 1643. Altho* 
the union of the four infant fettlements produced very 
good effefls, by giving them harmony of councils* 
and ftrength of a£tion, yet it was not fiifficient to pre- 
vent jealoufies, divifions, and the confequent «vils. 
Springfield, when firfl fettled, was fuppofed to be under 
the jurifdi£tion of Connefticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachufetts, and until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colonizes 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe on 
account of a duty which Connecticut impofed on goods* 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the river ; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Say brook, to protedl the river fettlements, especially 
againft the^ Dutch. The quedion, . concerning the 
right to lay the duty,, agitated the colonies, and when 
the commiflioners decided in favor of Connecticut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a (imilar 
duty on goods, pafling the fort in Bofton harbor. This 
law did not cfcape the cenfnrc of the commiiIioners> 
but the confederacy had no power torcftrain thcfe dif* 
fcrcnces. 

527 Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. In 
the year 1653, the commiflioners of the colonies took 
into confideration, the qucltion of making w^r on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New-Haven fettlers from 
the lands they had purchafed on the Delaware, and 

burnt their fort 5 who h^d cQt\\\.^tvvVj -^oX^ "mxcss. ^.od 

sni munition to the favages, wmch ti^o^^^ x^^ c^^. 

nicsto extirpation \ and who, oiv xW tu^Vix^ Ni^v«t.«c^ 
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England and Holland,, had attempted to engage th^ 
Indians in a plot to deftroy the Englifb. The cona- 
miffioncrs" of Plymouth, Connecticut and New-Haven 
agreed on the neccffity of a war to put a ftop to fuch 
outrages and a dangerous confpiracy \ but thofe o£ 
MaiTachufetts oppofed it, and no arguments or powers 
'of perfuafion availed. Thd Icgiflature of Maflachufetts 
denied the authority of the cfcmmiffioners to declare 
war; alleging that each colony was a fovereignty, and » 
could nbt be fubject to another fovereign power. The 
other colonies held this to be a direft violation of the 
articles of Union — ^but the confederation was a rope of 
fand. The favages continued to purchafe arms and 
ammunition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Philip^s ^ 
war, theywere well furniflied and well acquainted with 
arms. This proved the principal caufe of that war and 
its horrors. 

528 Fatal E^Bs of Difunion in 1690. On the ac- 
ceffion of king William to the throne of England, a plan 
was formed in New-England to take Canada. Com- 
miffionets from the colonies met at New-Tork and 
agreed upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir 
William Phipswas^to fail from Bofton to Quebec, 
and a body of troops from Conneflicut and New- York 
was to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. The 
fleet arrived before Quebec, though late in the feafon 5 
but the land forces, after proceeding to the lake, were 
obliged to retreat for want of canoes, and provifions, 
Thefe articles were to be furniflied by a commiflary * 
of New- York ; but he failed. The colony of New- 
York was dklra^led with fa£):ions under the ufurpa-> 
tion of Lefler. General Winthrop, who commanded 
the forces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
exculpated by a court of enquiry. In truth, the plan 
of co-operation with the fleet was fruilrated for want 
of a common head or government over the colonies^ 
whicl^ would have given union, concctl ^tA ^-sx^tsg^ \^ 
the whole fyftem of mcalutes* Twix^ >& ^^ ^'^^^ 
hut rfi« Fr«nch would hw^^ctv «^^\i^^^x^^^'*=^ • 
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dollar, which was four {hillings and fixperice fterling, 
pafTed for fix (hillings. In New-England and Virginia, 
this became and dill repiains, the current denomina-' 
tion. But in focne of the colonies, the depreciation of 
their paper currency, the fcarcity of money, and the 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpecic, 
rs^iPed the nominal value of fxlver and gold dill higher. 
In New-Jcrfey, Fennfylyanta and Maryland, the value 
#f the dollar \izs edablifhed and continues at feven 
{hillings and fixpence 5 in 1 lew- York and North-Caro- 
lina, at ei;]ht {hillings, la Soi!th-*Carolina and Geor- 
gia it roib only to four and eight pencfe ) or two pence 
in the dollar above the ftcrting value. But thefe are 
differences merely in name, for th^ real valuq is the 
^^m« in all the (tates % in other words the pound and 
Qie {hilling diSSer in vatue^ but not the dollar. 



Piracy. 

510 Piracy in. the TN the two firft centuries, after the 
\4^^^i^^^ Seas. J[ Spaniards fettled in America, 
the land and the fea were infefted by pirates and 
fret hooters, to a degree never before known in the 
civilized world. Thefe robbers had their origin a- 
mong fome miferable fugitives of the French nation, 
who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, and be- 
ing difpofleff' :d by the Spaniards, fled to the north- 
ern part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at firft by 
hunting Twine and cattle which abounded in the mpun- 
taiiis, and there acquired the name of hucaneen^ from 
the practice of drying and prefcrving their beef and 
pork, called in French, boucaner After living ibme 
time in U^is manner, fome of t^emi became cultivators^ 
Others betook themfelves to piracy. Many of them 
fntied on the lilaoii Tprtugat ucar the coaft of Hii^ 
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f atiiola \ aiid being accuftomed to an unreftrained 
equality, they lived in a (late of democracy, txtrj 
jiian being the mafter of his Own family; the com- 
mander of a boat or (hip was liable to be difcarded by 
the crew, and ina divifion of tl^ plunder, he had only 
afingleihaTe like a private^ unlefs given to him as a 
gratuity. 

511 Ravages rf the Bucaneers. Thefc lawlcfs free- 
booters fortified themfclves inTortuga; and forming 
themfelves into fmall companies, fallied forth in queft 
of plunder by fea and land. They had a special antipa- 
thy to the Spaniards, and when they found a (hip 
alone, they boldly grappled and boarded her ; ufuallj 
putting all the crew to death. <When loaded witn 
plunder, they returned and divided tt # ith the moft 
fcrupulous juftice ; then fpent their time in all kinds of 
vice and debauchery, until their booty was expanded. 
Enjoying a pcrfc£i (late of liberty and equality, there 
was no law to reiirain their exceiTes, and when their ' 
plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and 
mifcry — ^They then went forth to feek more plunder^ 
and pillage ];ionefl: and induftrious men. At length, 
their number was so increafed by defperate fellows 
from France, Holland and England, that they became 
formidable to all Spanifli America. They compofed 
an army of twelve hundred men, and attacked fevefal 
Spanifh towns on the oontinent, murdering the people, 
and plundering the houfes. In 1697, they took Car- 
thagena, and effc£ks to the value of ieven or eight mil- 
lions of dollars s but on their return, they met a fleet 
of. Dutch and Englifli (hips, which took and funi; 
a number of theirs. This gave them a check from 
which they never recovered. They were hunted by 
the natiotis of Europe, and partly by force and partly 
by encouragements to cultivation, this neft of villains 
was deftroyed. 

512 Piracies on the American Coafl. The fpiritof 
piracy extended in a greater or Icfs degree to tbis. EafJ^- 
Indies, and to the North AiEaenc^ca coXqwr.'?^- fe^'^^ 
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Ae year x6j^9, one Bradifh a boatf wain's raafe in an 
Engliih fhlp boand to India, in an illegal voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on anifland, and 
turned pirate. Coming to America to depirfit his 
Ipoil Bradifh was taken, fent prifoncr to England and 
executed. One Kidd was still more notorious. This 
Bian was maftcr of a Teflel and failed from New-Tork, 
where he had a family. Being in London, he was fe- 
lededy upon recommendation, to command a (hip fit- 
ted out: for the exprefs purpofe of fuppreifing piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate himfelf, failed to India^ 
and there begun the practice of robbing* Returning 
toAmerica, he landed and appeared openly at Bofton^ 
where he was taken, fent to England and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fufFered greatly by a neft of pi- 
rates settled at New- Providence which became a recep- 
tacle of vagabonds, after the Proprietors of Carolina 
had releafed their right to the B^^bamas, to a eompany 
of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their com- 
mand, and the trade to the Weft-Indies was almoft 
ruined. '^Fhe miniftry in England charged the colo«» 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcals, but without 
foundation. After many years, and great- exertions^ 
the feas were cleared of freebooteilRSk 






SiSCASES AND ReMAIUCABLE ETENfS. 

^i'Di/eafes and Re- »npHE firfticttlers in Amcriea 
ntarkabU Events, X had to contend with hard- 
(hips, fcarciiy of provifions, a degree of cold in 
winter and heat4n fummer^ which they had not 
experienced in Europe, . aiifl with the difeafes of the 
country, to which were added fuch as arofe from their 
wants and toil. In ji620,halfof the Plymouth fet- 
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Charlefton* in S« Carolina, fufFered by a like difeafe in 
1699. On the 29th of Odlober, 1 727, occurred an earth- 
quake in New- England, as violent as any of the former 
ones. Slighter fiiocks are not infrequent. On the i8th 
of November, 1755, happened a ihock of fimilar vio- 
lence, but no injury was fuftained- ' 

517 Continuaiionof Remarkable Events. The influenza 
prevailed in 1733, and fpread over the world. In 1735 
commenced the (carle t fever, or malignant fore throat 
at Kingdon, an inland town in New-HampChire, and^ 
Vifited moll parts of America, in that and the follow- 
ing year. This was its firft appearance in America, as 
far as could be recolleded. Before that period, the 
ufual form of difeafe in the throat, was that of a quin* 

iyy which was often malignant and fatal. From tht^ j 
•year 1735 to 1800, th^ malignant fpre throat was epi- 
demic, iix times, in the northern Hates. The influen- 
za from 1732 to 1800 prevailed nine times, as an epi- 
demic. The long fever, so called becaufe it continued 
thirty or forty days, was formerly very common in 
New-England, but has almoit difappeared in the ol^r 
fettlemcnts. . ^ ^ 

518 Unufual Seafons, The feafons in all countries, 
in the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
winter of 1633 — 4 was mild — the wind * moftly from 
the (buth ward, with little fnow till February, and no 
great froll. That was followed by cold winters, and 
in 1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unufually fe- 
verc i the fnow lay about four feet deep from the mid- 
dle .of November to the flrft week in April. But the 
winter of 1641— 2 was of the fevered kind — Bolton 
bay was a bridge of ice as far as the eye could fee— and 
theChefapeak alfo was frozen. The Indians told our 
anceftors that fuch a winter had not been in forty years. ^ 
A fimilar winter occulted in 1-697 — 8. The four- 
teenth day of December, O. S. 1709, was fuppofed to 
be the coldeft day that had then heew V.^\^'«^ Sxs. K\snsxv- 
ca. In February, I7i7> feW x\\^ ^x«^-3w\e.'^ Vcv«^ ^^ 

inowTi in rhis, or perhaps ^n^ co>3iTvu^* \xcw2^^^ 
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lower doors of houfes, fo that fome people were obliged 
to (lep out of their chamber windows on fnow (hoes. 
There was alfoa terrible tempeft. Eleven hundred 
(hcep, belonging to one man, perifhcd. One flock 
of a hundred, was dug out of a fnow drift on Fiflicr's 
ifland, where they had been buried to the depth of 1 

(ixteen feet. This was twenty-eight days after the ^ 

ftorm, when two of them were found alive, having 
fubfifted on the wool of the others, and they fudained 
no injury. 

519 Continuation of Unufual Seafons. A memorable 
tempeit is recorded to have happened on the 24th of 
February, i723» which raifed the tide feveral feet 
above the ufual fpring tides, and did incredible damage 
tjn the eaftem fhore of New-Englaml. The winter of 
1737 — 8 was extremely fevcre ; but far lei's fevete than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. A fimilar winter fol- 
lowed the fummer of 1779, when all the rivers atid 
bays, even the Chefapeak, were converted . into bridges 
of ice. The fevcre cold was 6f three months duration, 
ud the fnow from three to four feet deep. Mild wih- 
jlpMjro occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6 — 1774—5 
— 1^4—5 and iSei— 2, when there was little froft and 
fnow. 

520 Days of Unufual Darknefs, Hiftorians have 
Mentioned many inflances of extreme darkncfs, in 
the day time, and in fome cafes, this obfcurity has 
laded feveral days. Inflances happened in Europe^ 
in the years 252, 746, and 775. The firft inftance 
mentioned in our annals was on the 21ft of Oftobcr, ^ 
1716 — the fccond on the 9th of Augud, 1732. — A 
fimilar obfcurity happened in Canada and on the i 
Lakes, on the 19th of Oftober, 1762 ; and on three \ 
different days in Oftober, 1 785. On the 19th of May» 
1780, a Ihemorable darknefs was fpread over all the ^ ( 
northern ftates. The obfcurity was occafioned by a A 
thick vapor of cloud, tinged with a yellow color or ' 

faint red J and a thin coat of Au& vj%% At-^ci^vt^A a% 
vhole fubAanccs. In thefe m?c^w^i, ""^v^ ^N^^^wiw.^ 
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Mras fo great as to render candles or lamps neceffary at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fevere. thunder — and in one inftance 
by a meteor or fire ball. So ignorant were moil people 
of this phenomenon, that many were exceilivcly fright- ' 
ened ; although it had occurred three times at lead 
within the period of fixty- five years. 

521 Northern Lights, From the earlicft times,^ 
. we have fome imperfect accounts of lights in the (ky ; 

and'fuperftition has reprefented them as the forerun- 
ners of bloody wars and other calamities. Sometimes 
hiftorians fpeak of theni as troops of men armed and 
rulhing to battle. Such reprefentations are the efFu- 
lions of weak and timid minds ; thefe lights and all 
others in the atmofphere proceeding from natural cau- 
fcs,- are no more the harbingers of evil, than a (hower 
of rain or a Waft of wind. For about three hundred 
years paft, our accounts of the northern lights are tol- 
erably correal, v There was a difcontinuancc of them 
eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a fmall 
light was feen by perfons in Europe, But they did not 
reappear^in'fuJl fplendor, till the year 17 16, when they 
were obferved in England. Their firft appearance in 
America was December 11, 17 19, when they were re- 
markably bright, and as people in general had never 
heard of fuch a phenomenon, they were extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of the approach of the 
final judgment. All amufements, all bufinefs, and even 
fleqp was interrupted, for^yant of a little knowledge of 
hiftory. From 17 19 to 1796, thefe lights were fre- 
quent, when they again difappeared, for ten or twelve 
years. 

522 Difeafes among the Brutes. The brutes have at 
times pcftilcntial difeafes which fweep them. away in 
multitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about tKe.'*^^'?c^ V^'^^^ 
The fame happened, in lta\^ avA G^xt$\"Mv^ -» '"^^ v^^-^^- 
miong c;\tt\Q and horfes. Al Vik^ mowixXVL^^ '^T^^^aS^ 
tk happened in Holland and fom^^ ^^^^"^ o^^^^^^> 
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in 1751. Fortunately^ no fimilar plague among iife^ 
ful animals has ever happened in America \ aldio' at 
timeSj there has been confiderable mo tality among 
horfes and cattle. In 15 141 the cats in Europe perilh- 
ed by a peftilential difeaie, as they did in Eurdpe and 
America, in 1 797. In 1 763, dogs, Oieep, mules, poul- 
try, fwine and horfes, in feveral countries of Europe^ 
were fwept away bynmufual difeafes. In 1764, the 
blue (iih all perished or abandoned the (hores of Nan- 
tucket, where they had always been in great plenty. la 
1775, the oy iters at Welfleet, on Cape Cod all perifli- 
cd, and have never fmce grown on the fame banks* Is 
1788, the cod (i(h on the grand bank of Newfoundland 
were mo(Uy thin and ill flavored. In 1789, the had- 
dock, on the coait of Norway, moftly or all di^d, andL 
floating on the f urf ace, covered m^ny leagues of water. 
In 17991 the fmall fiih on the coait of North-Carolina 
(bared a like fate. At times, oyfters are found to be 
watery, fickly and ill flavored ; dogs, wolves «nd fozes 
are affected with madnefs— -and the. wild fowls periih' 
by epidemic difeafes* 



^^^*:a^^^ 



COKTROVERSIES AND TH? IR Ef FECTS. 

5^23 Evils ofDiffenJum '^l^'HE moft fruitful foui&e 
among the Colnmes, X of public evils among the 

\ American colonies, was, the want of union and con- 
eert of meafurcs, proceeding from their jealoufles 
and different views and intcrefts. Each polony cxer- 
aifed a feparate jurifdidlion over a certain tra£t of* 
land, ^nd fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
v/as (hcd in defending a cl^im to an exclufive trade in. 
hi'dvcr on a particular river, when milUotis of that aai-- 

^.7/ wc:re to be found in tVie . viVtocoi^^^*^ v^'^^trcv^fe.. 
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veTfieSs and litigations, which excited no fmall degree 
of animofity among the colonies, fome of which laded 
more than a hundred years. The antipathy between 
RhodeJfland and the other colonies, on account of dif<^ 
ferences in religous and civil matters, and in mbrals^ 
had fcarcely fubfided'at the revolution. 

524. hffe^ of dtffinjion in the Defence of the Colo-^ 
fues. The ill effe£t of a want of union was firft felt, in 
1637, in the Pequot war. Three governments were to 
be confulted, and altho' all agreed in the necefEty of 
reducing the Pequots, yet for want of unity of power 
and e£Fert, the CoBned:icut forces arrived fir ft at the 
field of a£lion, and to prevent notice of their arrival ^ 
from reaching the Indians, they were obliged to attack 
the fort alone ; and altho' they fucceeded beyond 
expe£tati6n, yet it was a defperate attempt, and might 
have been fatal to the aflailants. Had the colonies beeii 
under the fame jutifdidlion, the troops might have been 
aflembled at the fame time, and a£ted with united 
ftrce. In 1694, the commiflioners of the united colo* 
nies declared war againft Ninigrate, a Narraganfet 
chief \ and their forces were entrufted to the command 
of Major Willard, of MafTachufetts, who marched into 
the enemy's country, but did nothing effcftual, and 
returned on frivolous pretexts. It was owing to the a- 
verfion of Mafiachufetts to the war that the plan of the 
colonies was fruftratcd* In 1676, during Phih'p's war, 
the colonies determined on fubduing the Narraganfets ; 
but the people of Rhode-Ifland, who were moft expof- 
ed, left their fcttlcmcnts to be defended by the troops 
of the other colcnies, and did not join in the attack and 
f edudion of the fort. 

525 Want of Coficert in other Expeditions, The 
united colonies, Maflachufctts, Plymauth and Connefl- 
icut, were zealoufly engaged in one. common caufe^ 
during the war with Philip and hU -a.^ocVaxt.'s*, ^xiX'CtNK. 
troops of each, aftirtg often 2it 21 ^xVca-Tvce-* ^'^^^^!^^^^ 
rMtc commztidcrsj often failed to 2^Sot6. "^^"^"^^^ 
ffirties, forts or towns in d\V\\iife'> ^'^"^ 
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aunitjr of councils and defigns. Many whole tovms 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been faved, if one will had dirfft^d all their opera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between Deerfield and .Hadley, and 
were cut to pieces» would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafures ; for two ^ or three 
companies were within a few mUes> marching to joiii 
ihem. 

526 Weaknefs of the Confederation of 1643. Althb' 
the union of the four infant fettlements produced very 
good eSe£ls, by giving them harmony of councilsy 
and ftrength of action, yet it was not fufficient to pre- 
vent jealoufies» divifions, and the confequent evils. 
Springfield, when firft fettled, was fuppofed to be under 
the jurifdi£tion of Conne£ticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachufetts, and until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colonijes 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe on 
account of a duty which Conne6ticut impofed on goods^ 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the river; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Say brook, to protect the river fettlements, especially 
againft the^ Dutch. The quedion, concerning the 
right to lay the duty,, agitated the colonies, and when 
the commiflioners decided in favor of Conne6licut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a fimilar - 
duty on goods, pafling the fort in Boilon harbor. This 
law did not cfcape the cenfnrc of the commifiioners^ 
but the confederacy had no power torcftrain thcfe dif* 
fcrcnces. 

527 Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. In 
the year 1653, the commiflioners of the colonies took 
into confideration, tKe qucllion of making w^r on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New-Haven fettlers from 
the lands they had purchafed qn the Delaware, and 

harnt their fort 5 who had CQt\\\^xvX\^ loVA. ^trcvs 3iu.d 
ammunition to the faviages, wVueh eiL^o^^^ \!tv^ cAo*, 
'^'esto extirpation ; and whg, on lYve xvx^wt^ \i^v«t.'^'?v 
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England and Holland^, had attempted to engage th^ 
Indians in a plot to defltroy the Englifb. The com- 
miffioncrsr of Plymouth^ Connecticut and^ New-Haven 
agreed on the neceffity of a war to put a ftop to fuch 
outrages and a dangerous confpiracy ; but thofe of 
MafTachufctts oppofed it, and no arguments or powera 
'of perfuafion availed. The Icgiflature of Maffachufetts 
denied the authority of the commifEoners to declare 
war; alleging that each colony was a fovereignty, and » 
could not be fubjcct to another fovereign power. The 
other colonies held this to be a dire£): violation of the 
articles of Union — but the confederation was a rope of 
fand. The favages continued to purchafe arms and 
ammunition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Philip^s 
war, they were well furnifhed and well acquainted wuh 
arms. This proved the principal caufe of that war and 
its horrors. 

528 Fatal EffeBs of Dtfunion in 1690. On the ac-^ 
ceffion of king William to the throne of England, a plan 
was formed in New-England to take Canada. Com- 
miffioners from the colonies met at New-Tork and 
agreed upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir 
William Phipswas^to fail from Bofton to Quebec, 
and a body of troops from Conne£licut and New- York 
was to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. The 
fleet arrived before Quebec, though late in the feafon ; 
but the land forces, after proceeding to the lake, were 
obliged to retreat for want of canoes, and provifions* 
Thefe articles were to be fumiflied by a commiflarjr * 
of New- York ; but he faileid. The colony of New- 
York was difl;ra£led with faftions under the ufurpa- 
tion of Lefler. General Winthrop, who commanded 
the forces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
exculpated by a court of enquiry. In truth, the plan 
of co-operation with the fleet was fniftrated for wani& 
of a common head or government over the colonies^ 
whicl^ would have given union, conctxl ^xv.4. t.w^'t^g^ \» 
the whole fyftem of meafutes* T^Vvrx^ \% ^n^ ^'=^'^> 
Jut rfi«Fr«nch would hav^%cetv«^OX^^^^w^^'^'^^-^ 
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or totally fu&dued in the reign of king William or queea 
Ann, had it not been for the divifion of the Americans 
into fmall fovereignties. 

529 Want of Concert in 1745^ When the projec- 
ted expedition againd Lewifburg was propofed to the 
colonies as far fouth as Pennfylvania, they all declined 
giving affiftancc except Connefticut, New-Hamptliirc 
and Rhode4fland ; and the latter deliberated fo long, 
that her troops did not arrive, till after the garrifon had 
furrendered ; fo that the troops of three colonies only, 
of which Maffachufetts furnifhed four fifths, were em* 
ployed in that important fervice. In fhort, nothing 
prevented the expulfion of the French from Canada 
fixty or feventy years fooner than it happened, but the 
wcaknefs of the colonies, rcfulting from a divifion of 
their power, and the jealoufy of their councils. And it 
is very evident that in thofe feventy years, the French^ 
and Indians in their employment killed twenty thou- 
fand men, womem and children ; which has greatly re- 
tarded the population of the northern ftatcs. Had Can- 
ada been conquered in 1690, and retained under the 
Britifh government, it is probable this part of America, 
would havii had, in the y^tar 1800^ two kun<{red thou^ 
fand inhabitants, beyond the prel'ent number. 
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ji Chronological Table of the moat Remarkable Events, 
in or letiiccting America^ intended as the outline of 
American History, 



Anno* Dotn 

THE king of Spain gran- 
ted 1^ coramisfion to 
Christopher Columbus, a 
Genoese for making dis- 
coveriesy * April 30 149 ' 

Columbus sailed frv»m Pal«s 
in Spain, Aug 3, first nb- 
served the variation of 
the needle Sept. 14, dia- 
cov#r«d Guanhana now 
Cat Island one of the 
Bahamas, October 12, 0. 
8.2Sd N S. 

Cotumhus discovered Cuba 
Oct. 27, O S and Hay. 
ti» which he called His- 
paniola, or little Spain, 
December 6, O. S. 

Columbus built afortat Na. 
vidad in Hayii, wht^re 
he left 3 officers and SM 
men, aad sailed to Spain 149 > 
ope Alexandecgranted to 
Spain all the lands west 
of a line 100 leagues west 
of the Azores, May i. 

Second voyage of Colum* 
bus Sept. 25 

Columbusbuilt Isabella, on 
the north side of Hayti, 
December I493 

Columbus discovered Porto 
RiC'> in the second v<iy- 
ags, and Jamaica May 4 1494 

John Cabot, a Venetian by 
birth brtt "esiding at Bns- 
1 1. n Cng* failed under 
ac.'>mmission fr«m Hen- 
ry VII. and discovered 
Prima Vista, or N«'w- 
foundltnd I494 or I 

Barihotomsw Columbus, 

* Mia real nmme t04M Chrhto 
ntrtl C^lon, ivhieh was Lmtinized 
hito Chritfpher Colwmka^^ 



govemoroft8abelta,built 
New Isabella op the 

* south side of Uayti and 
the east bank of the river 
Ozoma, to which he re- 
moved the colony 1496 
'K Coiumbus returaed to 
Spain, March 1496 

^cnry VII. granted a com- 
mission 10 JobnCabot and 
his three sons, Lewis, 
Sebastian and Sanctius, 
to make discoveries of 
unknown countries, and 
to erect the king's ban^ 
n^rs on lands which they 
hmd already dueowred/ 
March 5. 

149i5 

Kmg Henry gave a license 
to John Cabat to take six 
vessels from any fi^rty 
for making discoveries, 
Feb 3 149$ 

Sebastian Cabot sailed to 
America, discovered the 
land afterwards named 
Labradi*r, June If , O. S. 
[3td] and ranged along 

' the coast to Florida— iHe 
was the fii-st discoverer 
of the American contt-. 
newt 1497 or 1498 

Ch, Columbus sailed from 
Spain on his third voy- 
age May to. discovered^ 
Trinidad Julv 31, andf 
the coatinent now Terra 
7irma August 1 I49g 

)j<-da who was with Co- 

lumbus in bisfirstvoyage 
accempanied by Ameri- 

goVe«pucci,aFloremine, 
sailed fnm Spain May 
^Oth, and in JuisedftCfj^' 
ered the r.out v<r-\ Wt 



f^S 
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, gj had the ftddrens to 
give the continent his 
name 1^9: 

Vincent Y. Pinzon sailed 
■oudi wardy di scover ed 
the g^at riyer Maranon 
whichhe ca^ecL Amaann 150if 

Pedro A« Cabral» a Portu- 
guese, discovered the 
coast now called Brasil 

Bovadilla appointed gover- 
nor of Ailieriea, tent 
Columbus to Spain in 
chains, Aug. 23 
Corteral, a Portuguese, 
sailed to Newfoundland 
and gave name to Labra- 
dor 

The town of Nttw Isabella 
being destroyed hy a hur- 
ricane, was rebuilt on the 
west side of Ozama. The 
name was afterward 
ehanged to Sti Domingo, 
and tliis is the oldest 
town in America 150? 

Oolumbus being acquitted, 
•ailed on his 4th voyage 
June 5, arrived at Hay- 
tj, June f29» sailed to the 
continent, discovered the 
bay of Honduras^ also 
named Porto Bello, Aug. 
to Nov. 

Columbus shipwrecked on 
Jamaica 1503 

Columbus relieved after be^ 
iRg almost a year on Ja- 
maica, arrived at Hayti, 
and sailed for Spain 
Sept. % arrived at St. 
Lucar in December 1504 

^dventurers from Biscay ^ 
and the north of France 
b^gan a fishery on the 
banks of N#wfr>undlsnd 

Columbus died atValiadol- 
ii aged 5g, May 20 150« 

ITl^e sugar caae introduced- 



nary islands about Xhlp 
time 

I D. de Solis and V Y. Pin- 
2on discovered the great 
river Paraguay, called al- 
so the river of pl%te or 
silver 150B 

Africans first intredncedin- 
to Havti for slaves 

Ojeda and Nicuessa began 
a settlement at the gulf 
of Darien Ovandosettled 
Porto Rico» andJtsqmvel 
began a settlement on 
Jamaica 15l# 

] ohn Ponce de Leon discov- 
ered and named Florida^ 
from its being discover- 
ed Easttr Day or feast of 
flowers t512 

Vasco Nunezde Balbo^t dis- 
covered the South sea or 
Pacific Ocean 1515 

J. de Grijaiva discovered 
Metico and named it 
New Spain 1518 

Fernando Cortez sailed^to 
Mexico, Mai*ch 1519, af- 
ter severe contesta sub- 
dued Mexico August 21 1531 

Ferdinand Magellan a Por 
tuguese, in the service of 
Spain, entered the strait' 
now called by his name^ 
Nov. 11, 1520, prc»ceed- 
ed to the Phillipine* 
where he was killed ; 
but one of his ships arri- 
ved in Spain in 153t— 
this being the first voy- 
age round the globe 

Pizarro, with Alm'^g'roand 
Luque invaded Pera 159t 

Pizarro f( unded St. Mi- 
chael> the first Spanish 
colony in Peru 1539 

P'zafro terk Cuzco, the 
capital of Peru . after hav- 
ing taken A^ahualpa, the 



^to Hiiyti from the Ca- \ laca,axvi^^t.hlmtodeftth 147^ 
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P. Mendeza sailed to the 
Paraguay with|2000 men 
built Buenos Ay res, and 
first, introduced horses, 
which have multiplied 
beyond calculation. 

Ferdinand de Soto landed 
in Florida with 900 men, 
1539, penetrated to the 
Chickasaw country,cros- 
sed the Missisippi where 
he died May 24, 1542, 
the remains of his men 
arrived in Mexico in 
1543. Orellana entered 
the river Maranon and 
descended to its mouth 1544 

Chili conquered by the 
Spaniards 

The mines of Potosi dis- 
covered 1545 

Pestilence in Peru, in Mex- 
ico 800,000 persons per- 
ished 1546 

Ribaud with French pro- 
testants, began a settle* 

^ ment on the Edisto ; 
but the people aban- 
doned the place, and on 
their return, some per- 
ished with famine 1562 

John Htiwkins began the 
slave trade of the Eng- 
lish lies 

Laudonier Bailed with 3 
Ships to relieve Ribsiud ; 
but stopped at May riv- 
er, now St. John^s, built 
a fort called Caroline 1^64 

Ribaud . sailed to Florida, 
took a part of the. men 

' from fort Caroline to 
oppose a Spanish fleet ; 
Melandez, a Spanish of^^ 
Acer, arrivedi Hiassa- 
cred most of the French, 
And garrisoned the place 
with Spinirds 



Ofourge, a GascoD.^ailed V> 

S 



Florida and massacred 
the Spaniards, and Flo- 
rida, was abandoned 1568 

M. Frobisher. attempted 
to find a NorUi-West 
passage, discovered the 
strait of his name 1576 

Pestilence in Mexico, by 
which died, as appear- > 
ed by registers, 2 mil- 
lions of persons.. Sir 
Walter Raleigh obtain- 
ed a patent for making 
discoveries, March, 25 1584 

Amidas and Barlow, by 
order of Sir Walcer Ra- 
leigh landed on Woco^ 
kon and Roanoke, July. 
On their return, the 
Queen gave to the coun- 
try, the name Virginia ; 
though- the places w here 
they landed are now In 
N Carolina 

Sir W. Raleigh sent Sir 
R. Qreaville with seven 
vessels to settle Virgin- 
ia— -a small colony left 
at Roanoke under Gov. 
Lane^^ug.^ 1585 

J. Davis sailed to the 
stait of his name 

Gov. Lane and the colony 
return to £ng. with sir 
F. Drake, who had been 
on an expediuon. against 
the Spanish settlements - 
in Ameritja. .' ; 15^ 

Gov. Lane carried tobac- ' 
CO to England 

J. Davis in his third yoy-> ^ 
age discovered and nam- 
ed Cumberland islands,. 158^ 

Sir R. Grenvilte left a sec- 
ond colony at Roanoke 
in 158dv '•i^'^^ "^^^ ^'^^ 

1565\\. xYivtA ca\ow| wAw ^^^ 



V 



Vf \x\\.e V«S^^^^M»»s^^" 
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Gov. White returned to 

^ England for supplies 1587 
Sir W. R.^leigh assigned his 

patent to (lov. White, 

Thomas Smith and oth- 
ers, March 7 - 1589 
Gov White returned to 

Roanoke, but not finding 

the settlers, went to the 

West Indiesi and finally 



to England. 



James-Tpwn, April 36 160/ 

Capt. Smith first explored 
the Chesopeak 1608 

Quebec founded by Sam- 
uel Champlain 

Mr. Robinson's church mi- 
grate to Holland 

Second charter of Virgin- - 
la to the Earl of Salisbu- 
, ry and others, May 23 1609 



1590 Mr. Robinson's church re- 



Whale fishery begun by 
the English 1593 

Sir W Raleigh made a voy- 
age to Guiana, burnt St. 
Joseph in Trinidad, sail- 
ed into the Oronoke 1595 

Barthold Gosnold came to 
America, named Cape 
Cod, landed on Cutta- 
hunk, and began to build, 
but returned 1602 

Samuel Champlkin sailed 
up the St. Lnwrence 

The Sieur de Mont, with' 
Champl'an for a pilot ex- 
plored the coast of Aca- 
dia, entered the' bay pf ' 
Fundy, named the riVer ; 
Wegondy, St. John, built ' 
a fort and pitssed the 
winter on St. Croix, an 
island in the Spooduc 1604-5 

De Mont settled Port Roy- 
al, now Annapolis, the 
first -settlement in Nova 
Scotia ; 1605 

Virginia divided and Jiy 
letters psttent, the soiith* 
em part was granted ' .! 
to Sir ' Thomas Oatcs ^ 
and others, called Lon- 
don company, the htttfth- ;' ■ 1 
ern part to the Plymohth ' 
company, April 10 i60^ 

C^pta'm Newport arrived '^ 
^" Vtrg'mist and began '■ 
the first iffeCtx^<y S^t- ' 

tlernent on the ' rHer 
Powhatan f James]called 



moved to Ley den 

Capt. Hudson discovered 
the River. Manhattan, 
now called by his name 

Newfoundland settled un- 
der J Gray, Gov. ' 1610 

Capt. Hudson discovered 
the bay which bears bis 
name, his crew mutinied 
and set him afloat in an 
open boat, and ht per- 
ished 1610-11 

Champlain discovered and 
named Lake Champlain 1611 

Third charier of Virginia 
eiitended to include Ber- 
muda, 300 leagues to ' 
sea,' March 12 1612 

Bermuda settled under 
' Gpvcnor Moor ' 

J. Rblfe married'Pocahon- 

. -. tais, daughter of Pow- 
hatan, April . 1613 

Capt. Smith made a fish- 
ing voyage to the north- 
ern part of America, 
made a chart of the 
(5oast, which he present- 
ed to prii^ce Charles, 
who gave the country 
thfe /larne of N . Engbhd V614 

A fort or trading bouse, 
built oh the Hudson near 
Albany by the Dutch be- 
tween 1610-14 

\\TYie I5>jX.di Ui? ^Ulm to 

tan, noN? 'tfV^,^ .'NLoxV V^\N 
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W. Baffin 4iscover^d the 
bay of his name 1616 

Great pestilence or yel- 
low fever destroyed most 
of the Indians from Nar- 
ragan set to Penobscot 1618 

Capt Dermer the first 
Englishman who sailed 
through Long Island 
sound and Hellgate .1619 

First colonial assembly in 
Virginia June 19 
Mr. Robinson's people 
left Hblland in Juiy and 
£ng. in' Sept. for Ame- 
rica, arrived in Nov. 
landed at Plymouth Dec. 
ll.O.S. 22,N. S. 1620 

Charter of New Eng. gran- 
ted to the D. of Lenox 
and others, or council 
of Plymouth, Nov. 23 

The Indians massacred 349 
ofthc VirginianSjMar. 221622 

First settlement of New- ^ 
Hampshire at Little Ha- 
bor on the Pascataway 
and at Dover 1623 

St, Christopher's discov- 
ered by Columbus and 
called by his name, 1493^ 
settled by T. Warner, 
Jan. 

The first cattle brought 
into New -England 1624 

Barbadoes granted to Sir 
William Courteen, and 
settled 

Cape Ann settled 

The Virg. company dis- 
solved and their charter 
resumed by the crown 

The king granted Barba- 
does to the Earl of Car- 
lisle 1627 

Qrant of Mass. from the 
council of Plym. Mar. 19 1628 



Charter from the crown 
confirming the Plymouth 
grant and erecting the 
Mass. company into a 
corporation, May 4 1629 

Carolina granted to Sir, 
Robert Heath, Oct. 30 1629 

Charlestown, Boston, Wa- 
tertown, and Dorches- 
ter settled' by Gov. . 
Winthrop and others 163Q 

Patent to Plymouth colo- 
ny from the council of 
Plymouth, Jan. 13 

The council of Plymouth 
granted lands to settlers 
on Pemaquld, Feb. 29 1631 

Patent of Connecticut 
from the Earl of War- ' 
wick, March 19 / t 

First vessel built in Mas- 
sachusetts, called - th« 
Blessing of the Bhy^ 
launched July 4' " 

Grant of Maryland to 
lord Baltimore, June 20 1632 

Moiitserat and Antigua " 
settled by the English 
and Si. Eustatia by the 
Dutch 

The Dutch built a fort on 
the west bank of the Con- 
necticut, in the present . 
town of Hartford 1633 

The Plymouth people, af- 
ter the Dutch, erected a 
trading house on the 
west bank of the Con- 
necticut in the present 
town of Windsor Oct, 

First' settlement in Mary- * ■ 
land at St. Mary^s n^ 

The Council of Plymouth 
surrendered their char- 
ter to the crown Jun^ 11 

First Assembly ip|*' "' 



Nevis settled by the Eng 1€^b\ le^^S iivNX^^es. \«»t ^^e^ . 
Salem settle^ by Gov. \ bT«tvcNvc.'& ^^^"^^C. ^e^'t'^^- 

Endicott \\[VeXVi^t%tv€^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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in 1751. Fortunately, no fimilar plague among ufer 
ful animals has ever happened in America \ aldio' at 
times, there has been confiderable mo tality among 
horfes and cattle. In 1514s the cats in Europe perilh- 
ed by a peftilential difeaie, as they did in Eurdpe and 
America, in 1797. In 1763, dogs, Oieep, mules, poul- 
try, fwine and horfes, in feveral countries of Europe^ 
were fwept away byunufual difeafes. In 1764, the 
blue (iih all penihed or abandoned the (hores of Nan- 
tucket, where they had always been in great plenty. la 
1775, the oyfters at Welfleet, on Cape Cod all perifli- 
cd, and have never fince grown on the fame banks. Is 
1788, the cod (i(h on the grand bank of Newfoundland 
were mo(Uy thin and ill flavored. In 1789, the had- 
dock, on the coait of Norway, moftly or all di^d, zxiA 
floating on the f urface, covered many leagues of water. 
In 17991 ^^^ fmall fiih on the coait of North-Carolina 
(bared a like fate. At times, oyfters are found to be 
watery, fickly and ill flavored ; dogs, wolves «nd fozes 
are affected with madnefs— -and the wild fowls perifli' 
by epidemic difeafes. 



^^^^j^^^' 



COKTROVERSIES AND THMR Ef FECTS. 

5;f23 Evils cfDiffenfwn ^'^HE moft fruitful fou/*e 
among the Cotnnies. X of public evils among the 
\ American colonies, was, the want of union and con- 
eert of meafurcs, proceeding from their jealoufles 
and difFerent views and intcrefts. Each polony cxer- 
aifed a feparate jurifdiflion over a certain traft of* 
land, and fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
Vyds ihed in defending a claim to an exclufive trade in. 
heaver on a particular river, wVvetv trnVVVom of that aai- 
^nl wi^rc to br found in the . ut^iotcwYv^ V^^ww^fe.* 
'^'^nccrtain boundaries aUo ot\5^\\'JiXc^wx^txo>a&c$3^tCG«fei 



t-. 



lina on Chowaiii about 
themiddle of this centurjr 

New-Haven consented to 
- a union with Connecti- 
cut, December 1664 

Mr. Elliott's Indian Bible 
completed and printed 

New Netherlands taken 
from. the Dutch & gran- 
ted to the Duke of York 
by patent, March 12| 
and called New-York*- 
Fort Orange taken and 
called Albany ' 

Th^ Duke of York relea- 
sed 4o LordBerkely and 
Sir G, Carteret, the 
territory now New-Jer* 
sey, June 24 

Sir J. Yeama'ns settled on 
the southern banks of 
Cape Fear river with a 
.colony from Barbadoes 1665 

Antigua which had been 
abandoned by the first 
settlers, granted to Lord 
Willoughby in 1663 and 



settled 
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under Sir J. Yeamans 
which was called old 
Charlestown 1671 

The inhabitants removed 
and began the town now 
called Charlestown 1680 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
quett and Joliet sail 
down the Misi^isippi 1673 

New- York taken by the 
Dutch, 1673, restored & 
confirmed to the English 
by treaty 1674 

Connecticut laws revised 
in 1672, and first printed 
by Mr. Green at Cam- 

, bridge 1675- 

Indian ivar in N. Edgland 

i under Philip 

War ceased by the death 
of Philip, August 12 1676 

Bacon's insurrection in Vir- 
ginia, Jamestown burnt 
by the insurgents, death 
of Bacon^^ ' 1676 to 1677 

N* Hampshire erectedin- 
to a royal 50V. 1679' 



Nev7 Providence which had 
been dispeopled by the 
Spaniards in 1641, again 
settled in 1666, again de- 
serted till 1690, settled 
and again depopulated 

' by the Spaniards in 1705^ 
repeopled in 1718 

First colonial Assembly of 
the settlers at Chowsiii, 
now N. Carolina, men- 
tioned on record 1666 

Massachusetts resumed the 
gov. of Maine 1668 

Capt. Sayle with a colony 
began a plantation at 
Port Royal in Carolina, 
he died 1^70 



16a6 Charter of Penn. to Wm. 



Penn, March 4 1681 

The Duke of York's deed 
of Pennsylvania to Penn^ 
Aug. 2t. 

The Duke's deed of a traqt 
ofX2 miles from New-^ 
Castle to the Hoarkills, 
Aug. 24 

First Assembly in. the pro* 
vince at Chester, Dec 4 

Act of union annexing the 
Delaware* counties to 
Penn. Act of settleibent 
Dec. 6. 

First settlement of Phila- 
delphia. October 

Charter* of Massa. and 



Rhode UVvcv^N'^^'^v^^ X^a.*»^ 
This colony removed and AWb^itv^ Vcv^jot^^t'^^.v^^n^^'^ 
begnn a 'settlement on \ B,v^^ A V^ C?wx<^^^2:_^^ -^t^jj 
tM bmkQf Ahhley river 

S a 



\ u^ \i^ \.Vw^ ^V>^^^^^ 
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aunitjr of councils and defigns. Many whole toMws 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been faired, if one will had dircflifd all their opera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between Deerfield and Hadley, and 
were cut to pieces, would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafures ; for two ' or three 
companies were within a few mUes> marching to join 
them. 

526 Weaknefs of the Confederation of 1643. Altho' 
the union of the four infant fettlcments produced very 
good efFeds, by giving tliem harmony of councilsy 
and ftrength pi a£tion, yet it was not fufficient to pre- 
vent jealouiies^ divifions, and the confequent evils. 
Springfield, when firft fettled, was fuppofed to be under 
the jurifdidlJon of Connefticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachufetts, and until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colpniies 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe on 
account of a duty which Conne£ticut impofed on goods^ 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the river; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Say brook, to protect the river fettlements, especially 
againft the^ Dutch. The quedion, .concerning the 
right to lay the duty,, agitated the colonies, and when 
the commiflioners decided in favor of Conne6licut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a fimilar 
duty on goods, pafling the fort in Boftoo harbor. This 
law did not efcape the cenfnrc of the commiflioncrs> 
but the confederacy had no power torcftrain thcfe dif* 
fcrcnces. 

527 Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. In 

the year 1653, ^^^ commiflioners of the colonies took 

into conCderation, the qucllion of making w^r on the 

Dutch, who had driven the New-Haven fettlers from 

the lands they had purchafed on the Delaware, and 

burnt their fort y who had cQt\\l<!itvx\^ - loVS. ^txc^^ ^xvd 

ammunition to the fav^ages, wVuch e^^o^^^ \5cv^ cs^a*. 

niesto extirpation \ and whp, otv lYve xu^wc^ As^VNt^cw 
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ISngland and Holland^, had attempted to engage the^ 
Indians in a ptot to dcfltroy the Englifb. The com- 
miffioncrs- of Plymouth^ Connecticut and_Ncw-Haven 
agreed on the neceffity of a war to put a (top to fuch 
outrages and a dangerous confpiracy ; but thofe of 
MafTachufetts oppofed it} and no arguments or powera 
of perfuafion availed. The Iceiflature of Maffachufetts 
denied the authority of the commiffioners to declare 
war ; alleging that each colony was a fovereignty, and » 
could not be fubject to another fovcreign power. The 
other colonies held this to be a AvttQ. violation of the 
articles of Union— but the confederation was a rope of 
fand. The favages continued to purchafe arms and 
ammunition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Philip^s 
war, they were well furnifhed and well acquainted with 
arms. This proved the principal caufe of that war and 
its horrors. 

528 Fatal EffeBs of Difunion in 1690. On the ac- 
ceffion of king William to the throne of England^ a plan 
%vas formed in New-England to take Canada. Com- 
miffioners from the colonies met at New-York and 
agreed upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir 
William Phips was^ to fail from Bofton to Quebec, 
and a body of troops from Conne£licut and New- York 
was to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. The 
fleet arrived before Quebec, though late in the feafon 5 
but the land forces, after proceeding to the lake, were 
obliged to retreat for vtrant of canoes, and provi(ions« 
Thefe articles were to be fumifhed by a commiflarjr * 
of New- York J but he failed. The colony of New- 
York was difl;ra£ted with faftions under the ufurpa- 
tion of Lefler. General Winthrop, who commanded 
the forces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
exculpated by a court of enquiry. In truth, the plan 
of co-operation with the fleet was fruilrated for wani& 
of a common head or government over the colonies^ 
whicl^ would have given union^ cowcctx. -^tv.^ ^\\Kt';g\ ^» 
the whole fyftem of meatute^. TVvcx^ v% ^v^ o'^'^te. 
Jut thrFr«nch would hav^^cu«^OX^^^^^^^'*^^ 



ap«^ 
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town in Connecticut set- 
tled by people from Wa- 
tertown, Mass. 1634-5 

,Wiodsor settled by peo- 
ple from Dorchester 1635 

Saybrook settled by J. 
Winthrop's men Nov. 

Martinico and Guada- 
loupe settled by the 
French, also Cayenne 

Hartford settled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congre- 
gation from Newttwoi 

Cambridge, Mass. 1635*6 

Roger Williams settled 
and named Prov. 1636 

The Pequbts destroyed by 
Connecticut May -26 1637 

Rhode Island settled by Mr 
Coddington, March 24 

Great Earthquake June 1 1638 

l^ew-Haven settled by Mr. 
Davenport, &c. April 

8t Lucia first settled by 
the English, disposses- 
sed by the Natives 1641 

Newport settled 1639 

Maine granted to Sir F. 
Gorges April 3 

First printing press estab- 
lished at Cam. Mass. 

Qriginal Constitution of 
Connecticut establishedi 
Jan. 14. 

Surinam settled by the 
French 1640 ; who aban- 
doned it for its insalubri- 
ty, 1641, the English 
then took possession 

A code of laws first es- 
tablished in Mass, 

New-Hampshire united 
with Mass. April 14 1641 

Confederation of Massa- 



corporated the settlers' 
ot Providence, Newport^ 
&c. March 14 1644 

First assembly of Rhode- 
Island agreed upon a 
body of laws, May 19 1647' 

Miragalante settled by,the 
French 

First infiuensa mentioned 
in American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes and 
,St. Kitis 1647-6 

St. Bartholomew settled by 
thc» French 1648 

Massachusetts laws fipst 
publiBhed 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

AnguiUa settled by the 
English 1650 

Grenada settled by the 
French 1652 

The English took and 
settled Dominico 166.1 

Translation of. the New 
Testament into Indian 
by Mr. Eliot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted a 
charter to Connecticut 
incorporating^ New-Ha- 
ven with it, April 23 166i^ 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Massachu- 
setts by letter, June $ft 

Charter granted to Rhode 
Island' and Providence 
Plantations, July 8 

A great earthauake in 
Canada and New-Eng- 
land, Jan. 26 16$S 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl of Clarendon and 



chusetts, Plymouth, 

Connecticut and New- . — 

Haven for defence 164:i\ T olhers> March 24 

The French settled St. VTYiw ^fwiX. «t\wi|ft^ Vi^ %. 
Barthc^omewa \ t\%^cYiW\.w,l^xv^; \^t>^ 

ne Earl of Warwick in* \Fu%u^\x\^mt»x«i^R^xt^- 
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strate against the stamp 
act and petition for its 
repeal 

Stamp act repealed May 18 IT'dG 

An Act imposing a duty on 
tea, glass and painter's 
colors imported into the 
colonies passed June 1767 

Two British regiments ar- 
rived nt Boston Sept. 1768 

Riot in Boston) the British 
troops fired upon the in- 
habitants and killed four 
March 5 1770 

Guatimala overthrown by 
an earthquake and30,000 
people buried in the ru- 
ins, July 29 1773 

The tea belonging to the 
E.India company thrown 
overboard at Boston) 
Dec. 16 

An Act to ^hut the port 
of Boston, March 1774 

First congress convened at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 4 

Battle at Lexington began 
the war, April 19 1775 

Ticonderoga seized by Col, 
Allen, May 

George Washington ap- 
pointed commander in 
chief of the army, June 
15, took Command of the 
troops investing Bostoni 
July 2 

Battle on Breed's hill, Gen. 
Warren killed, June 17 

Gen. Montgomery pene- 
trated into Canada took 
fort Chamblee, St. John's 
and Montreal, Nov. 

Col. Arnold, with 3000 
infantry, entered Cana- 
da by the Kenebec 

Assault upon Quebec, Gen. 
Montgomery killed ; A* 
fnericans defeated, Dec. 
3i 

Quebec blockaded by Gen, 



Thomas 17.76 

A body of Americans at 
the Cedars, surrendered 
in May 

The Americans expelled 
from Canada 

Norfolk in Virginia, burnt 
by the British, Jan. 1 177r 

A party of Royalists in K. , 
Carolinia defeated, Feb. 

Boston evacuated by the 
British, March 17 

Gen. Washington arrived 
atNew-York, April 14 

The British fleet and army 
arri ved at Sandy Hook in 
June, landed on Staten 
Island July 2 

DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE, July 4 

Battle on Long-Island, A- 
mericans defeated, July 
27 

The troops withdrawn 
from Long-Island July 28 

New York evacuted by the 
American army Sept. 14 

Gen, Arnold defeated on 
Lake Cham plain Oct. 13 

Battle at the White Plains^ 
Oct. 28 

Fort Washington taken, 
with 2000 prisoners, No- 
vember 16 

American army retreated 
through New- Jersey and 
cross the Delaware, No- 
vember and December 

Gen. Lee made prisoner^ 
Dec. 13 

A body of Hessians attack- 
ed and made prisoners 
at Trenton, Dec. 26 

Battle at Princeton, Gen. 
Mercer killed, Jan. 3 17^7 

A conveut.\otvd^O««.^N«^- 



ap0- 
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town in Connecticut set- 
tled by people from Wa- 
ter tow n^ Mass. 1634-5 



^Windsor settled by peo- First assembly of Rhode 



pie from Dorchester 1635 

Saybrook settled by J. 
Winthrop's men Nov. 

Martinico and Guada- 
loupe settled by the 

" French, also Cayenne 

Hartford settled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congre- 
gation from Newttwn« 

Cambridge, Mass. 1635-6 

Roger Williams settled 
and named Prov. 1636 

The Pequots destroyed by 
Connecticut May 26 1637" 

Rhode Island settled by Mr 
Coddingtoni March 24 

Great Earthquake June 1 1638 

Hew-Haven settled by Mr. 
Davenport, &C. April 

St Lucia first settled by 
the English, disposses- 
sed by the Natives 1641 

Newport settled 1639 

Maine granted to Sir F. 
Gorges April 3 

First printing press estab- 
lished at Cam. Mass. 

Original Constitution of 
Connecticut establishedi 
Jan. 14. 

Surinam settled by the 
French 1640 ; who aban- 
doned It for its insalubri- 
ty, 1641, the English 
then took possession 

A code of laws first es- 
tablished in Mass. 

New-Hampshire united 
with Mass. April 14 1641 

Confederation of Massa- 



corporated the settlers' 
oi Providence, Newport, 
&c. March 14 1644 



Island agreed upon a 
body of laws, May 19 164?" 

Miragalante settled by,the 
French 

First influensa mentioned 
in American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes and 
. St. Kitis 1647-8 

St. Bartholomew settled by 
the* French 1648 

Massachusetts laws fir'St 
published 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

AnguiUa settled by the 
English 1650 

Grenada settled by the 
French 1652 

The English took and 
settled Dominico 166.1 

Translation of. the New 
Testament into Indian 
by Mr. Eliot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted a 
charter to Connecticut 
incorporating^ New-Ha- 
ven with it, April 23 166t^ 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Massachu- 
setts by letter. June ^^ 

Charter granted to Rhode 
Island' and Providence 
Plantations, July 8 

A great earthquake In 
Canada and ]New-Eng- 
land, Jan. 26 166S 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl of Clarendon and 



chusetts, Plymouth, 

Connecticut and New- . — 

Haven for defence 164^\ T others> March 24 

The French settled St. vTYiw ^f mxX «iVw^\ Vjtj % 
Bartholomews \ ^^^ 0^w^.w> ^>m^^, ^ ^^^^ 

nje Earl e£ Warwick in- \Fu%V^\x\^is^^^Vui^5i^x^- 



liDa on Chowaoi about 
themiddle of this century 

New -Haven consented to 
' a union Trith Connecti- 
cut, December 1664 

Mr. Elliott's Indian Bible 
completed and printed 

New Netherlands taken 
from, the Dutch & gran- 
ted to the Duke of York 
by patent, March 12| 
and called New- York-— 
Fort Orange taken and 
called Albany 

Th^ Duke of York relea- 
sed 4o LordBerkely and 
Sir G. Carteret, the 
territory now New- Jer- 
sey, June 24 

Sir J. Yeamahs settled on 
the southern banks of 
Cape Fear river with a 
.colony from Barbadoes 1665 

Antigua which had been 
abandoned by the first 
settlers, granted to Lord 
Willoughby in 1663 and 



settled 
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under Sir J, Yeamans 
which was called old 
Charlestown 1671 

The inhabitants removed 
and began the town now 
called Charlestown 1680 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
quett and Joltet sail 
down the Misdisippi 1673 

New- York tiaken by the 
Dutch, 1673, restored & 
confirmed to the English 
by treaty 1674 

Connecticut laws revised 
in 1672, and first printed 
by Mr. Green at Cam- 
, bridge 1675- 

Indian War in N. Edgland 

i under Philip 

VVar ceased by the death 
of Philip, August 12 1676 

Bacon's insurrection in Vir- 
ginia, Jamestown burnt 
by the insurgents, death 
of Bacon^^^ 1676 to 1677 

N. Hampshire erectedin- 
to a royal 50V. 1679' 



Ne w Providence which had 
been dispeopled by the 
Spaniards in 1641, again 
settled in 1666^ again de- 
serted till 1690, settled 
and again depopulated 

' by the Spaniards in 1705, 
repecpled in 1718 

First colonial Assembly of 
the settlers at Chowan, 
now N. Carolina, men- 
tioned on record 1666 

Massachusetts resumed the 
gov. of Maine 1668 

Capt. Sayle with a colony 
began a plantation at 
Ppf t Royal in Carolina, 
he died 1670 

This colony removed and 
beg^n a settlement on- 
^to bank cf Ashley river 

S 2. 



16ft6 Charter of Penn. to Wm. 



Penn, March 4 1681 

The Duke of York's deed 
of Pennsylvania to Penn, 
Aug. 21. 

The Duke's deed of a tract 
ofX2 miles from New-^ 
Castle to the Hoarkills, 
Aug. 24 . 

First Assembly in. the pro* 
vince at Chester, Dec 4 

Act of union annexing the 
Delaware- counties to 
Penn. Act of settleilnent 
Dec. 6. 

First settlement of Phila- 
delphia. October 

Charters of Massa. and 
Rhode Island* vaca.t%^ V^^v 



p#- Chronohgical TaMe* 

town in Connecticut set- 
tled by people from Wa- 
tertown, Mass. 1634-5 

^ipdsor settled by peo- 
ple from Dorchester 1635 
ay brook settled by J. 
Winthrop's men Nov. 
[artinico and Guada- 
loupe settled by the 
French, also Cayenne 
[artford settled t>y Mr. 
Hooker and his congre- 
gation from Newtawoi 
ambridge, Mass. 1635-6 

oger Williams settled 
and named Prov. 1636 

lie Pequots destroyed by 
Connecticut May 26 1637 
:hode Island settled by Mr 
Coddingtoni March 24 
'reat Earthquake June 1 1638 
few -Haven settled by Mr. 
Davenport, he. April 
L Lucia first settled by 
the English, disposses- 
sed by the Natives 1641 
ewport settled 1639 

[aine granted to Sir F. 
Gorges April 3 
irst printing press estab- 
lished at Cam. Mass. 
riginal Constitution of 
Connecticut establishedi 
Jan. 14. 

iirinam settled by the 
French 1640 ; who aban- 
doned it for its insalubri- 
ty, 1641, the English 
then took possession 
, code of laws first es- 
tablished in Mass. 
ew-Hampshire united 
with Mass. April 14 1641 
onfederatioD of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New- 
^aven for defence 1643 

9 French settled St. 



irthojiomews 

Earl e£ IVarwick va^ 



corporated the settleriT 
oi Providence, Newport, 
&c. March 14 1644 

First assembly of Rhode- 
Island agreed upon a 
body of laws. May 19 164?" 

Miragalante settled by,the 
French 

First influensa mentioned 
in American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes and 
, St. Kitis 1647-8 

St. Bartholomew settled by 
the' French 1648 

Massachusetts laws fir'St 
publiBhed 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

ADgu'illa settled by the 
English 1650 

Grenada settled by the 
French 1652 

The English took and 
settled Dominico 166.1 

Translation of. the New 
Testament into Indtafi 
by Mr. Eliot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted a 
charter to Connecticut 
incorporating^ New-Ha- 
ven with it, April 23 16^^ 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Massachu- 
setts by letter. June $1^ 

Charter granted to Rhode 
Island' and Providence 
Plantations, July 8 

A great earthquake In 
Canada and New-Eng- 
land, Jan. 26 166S 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl of Clarendon and 

. 7 others^ March 24 ^ 






\ 



lida on Chowan^ about 
themiddle of this century 

New -Haven consented to 
- a union Trith Connecti- 
cut, December 1664 

Mr. Elliott's Indian Bible 
completed and printed 

New Netherlands taken 
from, the Dutch & gran- 
ted to the Duke of York 
by patent, March 12| 
and called New- York- 
Fort Orange taken and 
called Albany 

Th^ Duke of York relea- 
sed Ao Lord Berkely and 
Sir G. Carteret, the 
territory now New-Jer« 
sey, June 24 

Sir J. Yeamans settled on 
the southern banks of 
Cape Fear river with a 
.colony from Barbadoes 1665 

Antigua which had been 
abandoned by the first 
settlers, granted to Lord 
Willoughby in 1663 and 



settled 
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under Sir J. Yeamans 
which wias called old 
Charlestown 1671 

The inhabitants removed 
and began the town now 
called Charlestown 1680 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
quett and Joliet sail 
down the MisSisippi 1673 

New-York taken by the 
Dutchrl673, restored & 
confirmed to the English 
by treaty 1674 

Connecticut laws revised 
in 1672, and first printed 
by Mr. Green at Cam- 

. bridge 1675- 

Indian war in N. Edgland 

i under Philip 

VVar ceased by the death 
of Philip, August 12 1676 

Bacon's insurrection in Vir- 

; ginia, Jamestown burnt 
by the insurgents, death 
of Bacon^-^ 1676 to 1677 

N< Hampshire erectedin- 
to a royal 50V. 1679' 



New ProvidlKnce which had 
been dispeopled by the 
Spaniards in 1641, again 
settled in 1666^ again de- 
serted till 1690, settled 
and again depopulated 

' by the Spaniards in 1705, 
repecpled in 1718 

First colonial Assembly of 
the settlers at Chowan, 
now N. Carolina, men- 
tioned on record 1666 

Massachusetts resumed the 
gov. of Maine 1668 

Capt. Sayle with a colony 
began a plantation at 
Port Royal in Carolina, 
he died 1570 

This colony removexl and 
began a settlement on 
6&e bmlL qf Ashley river 

S a 



16d6lCharter of Penn. to Wm. 



Penn, March 4 1681 

The Duke of York's deed 
of Pennsylvania to Penn^ 
Aug. 21. 

The Duke's deed of a tract 
of 1.2 miles from New-^ 
Castle to the Hoarkills,. 
Aug. 24 

First Assembly in. the pro* 
vince at Chester, Dec 4 

Act of union annexing the 
Delaware- counties to 
Penn. Act of settlement 
Dec. 6. 

First settlement of Phila- 
delphia. October 

Charters of Massa. and 
Rhode Island* vaca.tfc^ V^**^ 



2pm^ Chronological TaMe* 

town in Connecticut set- 
tled by people from Wa- 
tertowDj Mass. 1634-5 

^Wipdsor settled by peo- 
ple from Dorphester 1635 

Saybrook settled by J. 
Winthrop's men Nov. 

Martinico and Guada- 
loupe settled by the 

^ French, also Cayenne 

Hartford settled by Mr. 
Hooker and his congre- 
gation from Newttwoi 

Cambridge, Mass. 1635-6 

Roger Williams settled 
and named Prov. 1636 I 

The Pequots destroyed by 
Connecticut May '26 1637 

Rhode Island settled by Mr 
Coddington, March 24 

Great Earthquake June 1 1638 

Hew-Haven settled by Mr. 
Davenport, &c. April 

St Lucia first settled by 
the English, disposses- 
sed by the Natives 1641 

Newport settled 1639 

Maine granted to Sir F, 
Gorges April 3 

First printing press estab- 
lished at Cam. Mass. 

Qriginal Constitution of 
Connecticut establishedi 
Jan. 14. 

Surinam settled by the 
French 1640 ; who aban- 
doned it for its insalubri- 
ty, 1641, the English 
then took possession 

A code of laws first es- 
tablished in Mass. 

New-Hampshire united 
with Mass. April 14 1641 

Confederation of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New- 
ffaven for defence 164^\ T oth€t«s> March 24 

The French settled St. \TVu% %f mxX «vVwsEjt\ Vjrj % 

nje Earl e£ Warwick in- \Fu%v^\x\^is^^^^-Ui^x^%x^- 



corporated the settlers' 
oi Providence, Newport, 
&c. March 14 1644 

First assembly of Rhode* 
Island agreed upon a 
body of laws, May 19 164?" 

Miragalante settled by,the 
French 

First influensa mentioned 
in American annals 

Pestilential yellow fever 
swept away several 
thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes and 
, St. Kitis 1647^8 

St. Bartholomew settled by 
the* French 1648 

Massachusetts laws fiivst 
published 

Cambridge platform com- 
posed and adopted 

Angullla settled by the 
English 1650 

Grenada settled by the 
French 1652 

The English took and 
settled Dominico 166.1 

Translation of the New 
Testament into Indian 
by Mr. Eliot finished 
and printed 

Charles II. granted a 
charter to Connecticut 
incorporating^ New-Ha- 
ven with it, April 23 166^ 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Massachu- 
setts by letter. June $S 

Charter granted to Rhode 
Island' and Providence 
Plantation 8) July 8 

A great earthquake In 
Canada and ]New-Eng- 
land, Jan. 26 166S 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl of Clarendon and 
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lina on Chowan, about 



themiddle of this century which was called old 



New -Haven consented to 
- a union with Connecti- 
cut, December 1664 

Mr. Elliott's Indian Bible 
completed and printed 

New Netherlands taken 
from^the Dutch & gran- 
ted to the Duke of York 
by patent, March 12| 
and called New- York- 
Fort Orange taken and 
called Albany ' 

Th^ Duke of York relea- 
sed 4o LordBerkely and 
Sir G. Carteret, the 
territory now New- Jer- 
sey, June 24 

Sir J. Yeama'ns settled on 
the southern banks of 
Cape Fear river with a 
^colony from Barbadoes 1665 

Antigua which had been 
abandoned by the first 
settlers, granted to Lord 
Wiiloughby in 1663 and 



settled 



New Providence which had 
been dispeopled by the 
Spaniards in 1641, again 
settled in 1666^ again de- 
serted till 1690« settled 
and again de peculated 

' by the Spaniards in 1705, 
repeopled in 1718 

First colonial Assembly of 
the settlers at Chowan, 
now N. Carolina, men- 
tioned on record 1666 

Massachusetts resumed the 
gov. of Maine 1668 

Capt. Sayle with a colony 
began a plantation at 
Ppf t Royal in Carolina, 
he died 1570 

This colony remov.ed and 
began a settlement on 

ft&e bank cf Ashley river 

S 2^ 



under Sir J. Yeamans 



Charlestown 1671 

The inhabitants removed 
and began the town now 
called Charlestown 1680 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
quett and Joliet sail 
down thie Missisippi 1673 

New-York tiaken by the 
Dutch, 1673, restored & 
confirmed to the English 
by treaty 1674 

Connecticut laws revised 
in 1672, and first printed 
by Mr. Green at Cam- 

, bridge 1675- 

Indian %ar in N. Edgland 

i under Philip 

War ceased by the death 
of Philip, August 12 1676 

Bacon's insurrection in Vir- 

■ ginia, Jamestown burnt 
by the insurgents, death 
of Bacon^^^^ 1676 to 1677 

N^ Hampshire erectedin- 
to a royal ^ov. 1679^ 



ledelCharter of Penn. to Wm. 



Penn, March 4 1681 

The Duke of York's deed 
of Pennsylvania to Penn^ 
Aug. 21. 

The Duke's deed of a tract 
of 1.2 miles from New-^ 
Castle to the Hoarkills,. 
Aug. 24 

First Assembly in. the pro* 
vince at Chester, Dec 4 

Act of union annexing the 
Delaware counties to 
Penn. Act of settlezhent 
Dec. 6. i 

First settlement of Phila- 
delphia. October 

Charters of Massa. and 
Rhode Island* vacal^^ V^^**- 



129 - Siif^nts of Ufeful KmauyUdge. 

a unitjr of councils and defigns. Many whole towxs 
and whole companies of men would probably have 
been faved, if one will had diredi^d all their opera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
an ambufcade, between" Deerfield and Hadley, and 
were cut to piecesi would have efcaped, but for want 
of union and t:oncert of meafures; for two ^ or three 
companies were within a few mUes> marching to join 
^em. 

526 Weaknefs of the Confediratton of 1643. Althb* 
the union of the four infant fettlements produced very 
good effedis, by giving tliem harmony of councils, 
and ftrength of aftion, yet it was not fufficient to pre- 
vent jealoufies^ divifions, and the confequent €vils* 
Springfield, when firft fettled, was fuppofed to be under 
the jurifdidlion of Connefticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by MaflachufettSy and until the divifionai line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between the colonics 
on that account. But a more ferious difpute arofe on 
account of a duty which Connedlicut impofed on goods, 
belonging to Springfield 1 exported from the river ; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Say brook, to protect the river fettlements, especially 
againft the^ Dutch. The qucftion, concerning the 
right to lay the duty,, agitated the colonies, and when 
the commiffioners decided in favor of Conne£bicut, 
Maflachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a^ fimilar ■ 
duty on goods, pafling the fort in Bofton harbor. This 
law did not cfcape the cenfnre of the commii&oners> 
but the confederacy had no power torcftrain thcfe dif- 
ferences, 

527 Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. \xi 
the year 1653, ^^ commiffioners of the colonies took 
into confideration, tKc qucllion of making w^r on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New-Haven fettlers from 
the lands they had purchafed on the Delaware, and 

barm their fort ; who had cotvW.^tvtVj-foVd ^tms and 

^rn munition to the favages, wVuch tiLT^c>l^^ \5cv^ cxX^, 

nics to extirpation i and wlvQ, oiv xYv^ x>i^x\i\^ Ai^v^tA-^ 



